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ABSTRACT 

The basic objective of this monograph is to present 
and review a fev; selected theories of person-environment interaction 
which have stimulated meaningful research. Five theoretical 
viewpoints are included: Barker's theory of behavior settings, the 
subcultural approach, Holland* s theory of personality types and iiiodel 
environments. Stern's need x press=culture theory, and Pervin's 
transactional approach. . These theories are, for the most part, 
psychological in nature, but most of them evidence some 
interdisciplinary anchorings. Research related to the theories is 
synthesized and the theories are compared^ In addition, the 
theoretical and applied implications of each theory are discussed and 
evaluated^ Lists of references and ACT publications conclude the 
volume, . (Author /KM) 
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PREFACE 



The basic theme of this monograph comes from Lewin's dictum that "behavior isa 
function of personality and environment." Lewin showed us that the setting is as 
important as the person, and both must be analyzed in order to understand 
behavior. This theme suggests the primary objective of this monograph, and that is 
to organize significant person-environment research. This is done within a 
framework of five relevant theoretical approaches. The five approaches included 
here were selected because they were able to make possible some sensible 
predictions concerning the individual using the person-environment relationship. 
The five are Barker^s behavior-setting theory, the subcuituraJ approach, Holland's 
theory of personality types and model environments. Stern's need x press = culture 
theory, and Pervin's transactional approach. Significant research related to the five 
different approaches has been conducted using college student populations. As 
much as anything this reminds us that the research findings here clearly have 
implications for the college student and his environment, Beyond this application 
to higher education, the monograph ''eviews research related to the theories and 
provides both an evaluation and a comparison of the theories. 

Bruce Walsh was an American College Testing Program Postdoctoral Fellow 
during the summer of 1970. During that time he continued work on the manuscript 
using the ACT and University of Iowa library facilities. Conversations and 
seminars with ACT staff members and othe.- ACT summer fellows provided 
opportunities for discussion and analysis of the theoretical viewpoints. 

Notcver>' reader will agree with Walsh's presentation and analysis of the theoretical 
viewpoints. We hope, however, that it encourages people concerned with the day- 
to-day lives of college students to think in new ways, and that it helps researchers in 
higher education realize that work in the social sciences, including social 
psychology^ can extend our understanding of college student development. The 
American College Testing Program is pleased to make this monograph available to 
the educational community. We believe it is a significant contribution to the 
literature on person-environment interaction. 

Leo A. Munday, Vice President 
Research and Development Division 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 



II makes sense to assume that our surroundings have a great deal to do with the 
development of our intellectual powers and personality patterns. The environment 
and, in particular, our perception of it compose a large part of input into our minds 
(Pijrr. !97p). Indeed, during the past decade research into person-environment 
interaction has increased immensely. Some significant proportion, though hardly 
all. of the published research has b^^en explicitly related to stated theoreticaT 
approaches. The purpose of the present volume is to organize selected portions of 
the literature on person-environment interaction within a framework of relevant: 
theoretical approaches. Thus, this monograph is concerned with certain theoretical 
approaches and research which focus on behavior as a function of the individual 
and his environment. Different individual-environment relationships are explored 
in terms of the outcomes (such as achievement and satisfaction) for the individual. 

In selecting the theories to be included in this monograph, one basic criterion was 
considered: each theory was to have a set of assumptions (implicit or explicit) 
relevant to the relationship between the individual'and the environment along with 
the necessary empirical definitions. Thus, the theory should be able to make 
predictions concerning the individual (for example, performance or satisfaction) 
using the person-environment relationship. Based on this notion, the following five 
theoretical viewpoints have been included in this monograph: (1) Barker's theory of 
behavior settings, (2) the subcultural approach, (3) Holland's theory of personality 
types and model environments, (4) Stern's need x press 7. culture theqry, and (5) 
Pervin's transactional approach. The theories are primarily psycho log ical'^in nature 
(with the\ ossible exception of the subcultural approach), although most of them 
exhibit s^iiie interdisciplinary anchorings. The subcultural approach was included 
mainly because of the consistency of this approach with Barker's behavior setting 
theory; the various subcultures identified seem to be examples of large behavior 
settings. Obviously, othersignificant models and works(for example, Astin, 1965b; 
Chickering, 1969; Heath, 1964; Katz, 1968; Pace, 1969a; Sanford, 1966; 
Thistlethwaite, 1965, 1968) could have been included. Much of this work has 
focused on college impact and student development. However, the manuscript is 
not an exhaustive treatment of all person-environment approaches, nor is it an 
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attempt 10 rewrite extant reviews (such as The Impact of CoJlcj^e on StuJcfifs. 
Keldinan & Neweomb, 1969). The basic purpose of the monograph is to present and 
review a lew seleeted theories in this area lhat !iave to a relatively significan! extent 
stimulated meaningful research. Other goals include thai of synthesi/ing Ihe 
current research associaied wilh the theories as well as a direct comparison ol the 
thet)rics. 

Relevant Issues and the Indlvidual-Knvironment Relationship 

In considering person-enyironmcnt relationships, one significant uccision is 
whether to focus on the perceived or physical environment. Some of the theories 
presented here locus primarily on the psychological environment or on the 
subjective frame of reference. One of the earliest expressions of this 
phenomenological orientation was by Koffka (1935) in his book Pn'ncipies of 
Gestait Psychoioi^w Koffka, using his concept of the behavioral environment, 
defined the environment not a.s it is, but a.s it i.s perceived and experienced. He 
maintained that the relationship between behavior and the geographical 
environment must remain obscure without the mediation of the behavioral 
environment. 1'he phenonienological approach was further expanded by Lewin's 
( 1936) field theor>' conception of hfe space. To Lewin, behavior is a function not of 
the objective physical properties of thcstimuius world, but of a world transformed 
into an **inner world" (psychological environment) by a cognizing organism. 
Another theorist (Murray, 1938) has drawn upon :hi.s basic orientation, and the 
thrust remains primarily psychological. Thus, according to this approach the 
physical wodd can affect the individual only through his or her perceptions or 
experiences of it. It Isthe psychological environment, not the physical environment, 
that determines ;he way in which the individual will respond. 

In contrast, a presumably more ''objective*' approach to the environment has its 
roots in experimental psychophysics and Watsonian behaviorism (Prohansky, 
Ittelson, & Ivivlin. 1970). I'heir position assumes that a sound theory of behavior 
cannot be basjd on the subjective self-report about the meaning of physical 
environment. Thus, theories assuming this position tend to overlook individual 
diff'^rences in the way In which the same stimulus is experienced. Instead, the focus 
is on the relationship between the physical environment (operationally defined in 
terms of discrete quantifiable stimuli) and specific Junctional behaviors. This 
approach has certainly helped us understand ;he nature of human psychological 
functions (perceiving, thinking, learning, and feeling): nevertheless, it may sti'l be 
argued that we have scant knowledge about man\: behavior in a complex social 
setting (Prohansky et al., 1970). 

In regard to the theories discussed here. Pervlu (i968a) and Stern (1970) have 
defined the behavioral environment according to the individual's perceptions of it 
and his reactions to these perceptions. A limitation of this phenomenological 
approach is that the theories within this orientation fail to take sufficient note of 
how behavior is influenced by the stimulus situation and by the physical nature of 
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the cnvironmcin. Stem ( 1970) hos attempted to compensate lor this limitation by 
aggregating an individuars perceptions ol' the environment. However, thcie is 
evidence that aijgregalion across individual student beliavior does not produce 
exactly the same results as perceptions or images that students have oT their schools 
(f ekl.man. Yet it is possible thai the aggregate environment phenomeno- 

logically may be the **best estimate" of the environment that can be made. The 
actual environment in some respects issimilar loa true score (an ideal) which makes 
definition and measurement very complex. Another definition of ihe environment 
has been introduced by Holland ( 1966a), \v no suggested that the dominant features 
of an environment are d«;pendent upcn the typical characteristics of its members. 
Holland*s measurement technique entailed a census of the self-reported preferences 
and behaviors of the members of a population. This definition to '.some extent 
suggests how individunis behave in different environments. The two remaining 
theories discussed in this monograph suggest that the environment tends to 
determine behavior. Barker (I96S) in his work is primarily concerned with 
describing the behavioral environment. His behavior setiing iheorj' suggests that 
environments select and shape the behavior of people who inhdb't them. The 
various subcultures discussed under the subcuUural approach seen, in effect to be 
large behavior settings. In otlier words, consistent with behavior setting theory, 
subcultures seem to have a coercive influence upon the behavior of their members. 
A possible limitation of «he latter theories (Barker, Holland, and the subcultural 
approach) is that perceived environment is not reported or measured. 

Another relevant issue in the discussion of person-environment re Uit ion ships 
involve.^ the units to be used to analyze individuals and environments. Needs, 
attitudes, opinions, valuci:, types, and perceptions have been used as units in any 
number of studies. Such diversity makes it difficuk to identify convergencies and 
divergencies in findings (Pervin, 1968). According to some theorists, knowledge 
begins with the di.scriminalion of difference!;; but differences are explained by 
reference to similarities. In any event, the studies which have used the units, 
mentioned above have focused primarily on the individual's thinking responses. In 
studying environment-behavior relations. Barker (1968) suggested that the 
environment and the behavior must be described and measured independently. 
I'hus, to Barker the environment cannot be investigated by using just the 
individuaPs behavior. Others (Lewin, 1951; Murray, 1951) have suggested that 
perhaps tl same units or commensurate dimensions should be used to assess the 
individual and the environment. This suggestion raises the problem of the 
development of commensurate dimensions that will not destroy either 
environmental or behavioral units. 

'f'he theories con.sidered in this book show variability in the units used to analyze 
individuals and environments. For example Barker { 1968) in his behavior setting 
theory suggests there is an as.sociation between the number of people in a behavior 
setting and the frequenc) and intensity of certain behaviors emitted by he 
inhabitants in the setting. *^hus. Barker primarily uses behavioral units to analyze 
♦he effect of the environment on the individual. The subculture models focus on 
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describing the environment in terms of the attitudes, values, behaviors, and roles of 
its members. An implicit assumption is that people will tend to enter and to 
participate in environmentsthat tend to be consistent with their personal character- 
istics. Holland (1966) in his theory assumes that vocational interests are an 
expression of personality, and he subsequently uses self-reported vocational 
interests to identify personality o rientation. He further suggests that people tend to 
seek out and to enter environments consistent with their interests. Thu;;, h\< basic 
unit of analysis seems to be self-reported vocational interests. Stern (1970) in his 
work analyzes the person and the environment in terms of personality needs and 
perceptions of the environment. Both needs and perceptions in this theory are 
inferred from self- reports. The person and the environment are inferred fromthe-^e 
reports. The unit used by Pervin (J 968a) to analyze the person and iheenvironme. it 
is perceptions. The person is defined in terms of self-reported self-perceptions (self- 
concept) and the environment is defined in terms of individual self-reports. 

The above discussion certainly suggests that the theories presented here tend to vary 
on a number ofvariabies. The focus on the psychologicalenvironment variesacross 
V the theories. Likewise, the focus on the physical environment va ries from theory to 
theory. Furthermore, the concepts and the units used to operationally define the 
individual and the environment vary from theory to theory. In this frame of 
reference, there does not seem to be a single substantive operational definition of 
person-environment interaction which can be implemented With any generality. In 
other words, the means by which a given person define*; person-environment 
interaction is related to his or her specific preference (approach) or theoretical 
frame of reference. Consequently, once the investigator has accepted a given 
approach or theory of person-environment interaction, his or her definition will be 
related to that theory. Therefore, individual-environment relations may be defined 
by the particular empirical or operational concepts (explicit or implicit) designated 
by a given theoretical orientation. A theory of individual-environment relations 
then consists ideally of a set of descriptive operational concepts which describe the 
relationship between the individual and the environ ^ler^t^'ising the concepts and 
dimensioi^s related to the particular approach or theory^ ' 



Th€ Nature of Theory 

I 

The present volume attempts to organize the literature on selected theories of 
person-environment interaction. But what constitutes theory? Scientists have given 
us many definitions. Theory has been defmed as a provisional systemization of 
events; it enables us to see relationships between one fact and another (McCabe, 
1958). Another definition views a theory as a statement of the relations believed to 
prevail in a comprehensive body offacts(English& English, 1958). Theory has also 
been defined as a human convention for keeping data in order (Pepper, 1961). 
Brodbeck (I960) defines theory as a connected set of laws. A law suggests that 
whenever there is an instance of one kind of fact or event, there is also an instance of 
^another kind of fact or event. 
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Common lo all the above definitions is the element that thcorv' is a device which 
enahles us to recognize the relationships among facts. In addition, thesedefinitions 
seem to have incommontheelementsof realityand belief(Sternre, 1965). Reality is 
the data or behavior we perceive and attempt to explain. Belief is the method by 
which we attempt to make sense out of the data by relating what we sec to possible 
explanations of it. To I'epinsky and Pepinsky (1954) theory is a possible world 
which can be checked ai;ainst the real world. Thus, theory building develops out;of 
our need to make sense out .of life (Steffi re, 1965), 

11 ■ ■ ■•■ 

jl ■/ 

In general, theory iiv the behavioral sciences has its roots in the more sophisticiited 
physiciil sciences. Tne theoretical structures which have served physical scientists 
' have been used as models in order to guide the development of theories in other 
disciplines. Thus, a formal theory has certain characteristics. First, the theory rests 
on a set of unproven assumptions. These assumptions define/the field which the 
theory is investigating. The assumptions must be verifiahle, susceptible to 
development, and suggest deduction of obseivable data. A theory is scientific only ■ 
if it admits to testing and development (Eysenck, 1952). Second, concepts are 
operationally defined in order that they may be related to observational data in 
research experiments. The stated assumptions and operationally defined concepts 
make possible the development of testable hypotheses. The theory should predict 
new facts or relations and organize and interpret existing knowledge in a 
meaningful frame of reference. 

If we searched for a formal theory of person-environment interaction using the 
rciquirements described above, we would find none. At best, the theories are only 
hypotheses, partial theories, or theoretical orientations. However, each theory 
discussed in this monograph is reviewed in terms of the formal criteria (listed below) 
of a sound theory in order to determine the effectiveness of a given "theory" in 
relating empirical observations. 

To begin with, an effective theory is comprehensive. This criterion means that a 
tiieory should generate predictions which are generally related to the range of 
empirical data upon which the theory can focus. In this regard, the theory should ^ 
make predictions concerning a wide variety of human behavior. A second criterion 
is that the assumptions and concepts of a theory should be clearly, precisely, and 
explicitly stated, A third criterion specifies that a theory should permit the inclusion 
of extant erripirical findings within a logical, consistent framework. Thus, a theory 
is'a means of organi/.in|g and interpreting known knowledge concerning a related set 
of events. Another attribute (the fourth criterion) focuses oti the simplicity or 
parsimony ofthe theory. Aneffective theory is termed parsimonious if it does not 
ovcrexplain phenomena in which we are interested. In essence, a theory which is 
parsimonious tends to be more communicable and understandable. The final 
criterion, and probably the most significant attribute of a theory, is concerned with 
the empirical research generated by the theory. If a theory can be shown to have had 
^ developmental effect upon relevant areas of research, we would most likely have 
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lo conclude lhai il is an cfTcctivc theory. Of course, a judgment niusl be made 
retiarding the delinition and nieanEng ol relevant research. 

Wc have said that a theorv' consists of a set of related but uiiproven assumptions 
concerning the empirical phenomena and operational deCi nit ions which relate 
concepts lo empirical observation. Consequently, we have the specification that a 
theory ol pci'son-environment interaction must have a set of assumptions relevant 
lo the relationship between the individual and the environment along with the 
attendant er.ipirical definitions of each. In being relatively comprehensive the 
theory must be able to make predictions concerning the person-environment 
relationship. In these respects, it is clear that the prevailing theories are certainly 
imperfccu largely unvalidated, and of limited effectiveness in practical application. 
They are at best theory fragments; yet they hold potential for the future 
development of the area of person-environment interaction. 

Indeed, each of the theories generally has difficulty in meeting nios( of the formal 
attributes of a theory previously cited. Nevertheless, it still makes sense that some 
attempt at theory should accompany empirical findings in order to help orient a 
body of knowledge while it is in a developmental stage. Consequently, a strong case 
can be made for the u.se fulness of partial "theories" in the early stages of the 
development ol' a discipline (Osipow, 1968). 

What function, then, do the theoretical approaches serve for the investigator who 
supports and uses them? It seems that the appro;iches at least represent a group of 
attitudes(implicit if not e.\plicit)concerning the relationship between the individual 
and the environment which in a broad way delimit areas of relevant investigation. 
Each "theor>''' does have its assumptions, even though at times they are not clearly 
staled. Consequently, the approaches — in stimulating research — aid the process of 
identifying and defining relevanf concepts and variables which are needed in the 
area of person-environment interaction. In short, the ^'theories" di.scussed in this 
monograph do not only serve a heuristic value but also stimulate research and 
thinking even though they lack the formal attributes of theory. 



Each chapter, except for the first and last, is divided into six basic parts: 
introduction, background and developmeiit. theory, research, evaluation, and 
implications. The introduction sections are informative about the individuals who 
developed the theories. The background and development sections contain 
information about the nature and origin of the theories. The theory sections contain 
nonevaluative descriptions of the theories in terms of their implicit as well as their 
explicit assumptions, the operational definitions of the major variables, and the 
validity and reliability of these operational definitions. Research reviewed in the 
validity sections is primarily concerned with the validity (concurrent and 
Q -^edictive) of the instruments used to operationalize the concepts of the theory. 
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Concurrent validity here is del'ined by the reiationsliip between test seores and 
.status on c.xteniai variables in the present (Horst. 1966). Horst defined predictive 
validity as the relationship between test scores and perl'nrmance on future criteria. 
This type of validity is based on tlie effectiveness of a test in predicting some future 
outcome. Il is recogni/od that both typesofvaiidityfconcurrcntand predictive)are 
associated with construct validity. Construct validity refers to the relationship 
between test scores and theoretical predictions. Inthis monograph, research testing 
the theoretical predictions of the theories is presented In the research sectiun.s. This 
format is a matter of personal preference: overlap certainly exists between liie 
validity sections and the rescarcii sections. In the reliability sections primarily three 
forms of reliability (test -ret est. equivalent -form, and split-half) arc reviewed, l he 
research sections focus on relevant research stimulated by the t henries and directly 
and indirectly (other relevant research) testing the theorctiail predictions of the 
theories. The other relevant research sectionsattcmpt to interpret indirectly related 
research within the different theorctiail viewpoints. In general, the research 
scctiniis present results of studies which rely on the validity of the formulations for 
bnth the individual and the environment, as well as their operational definitions. In 
the evaluation sections the theories are reviewed in term,s of the formal criteria 
previously discussed. Finally, the implications sections consider the theoretical, 
research, and applied implications of the theories. 

The monograph itself consists of seven chapters. This introductory chapter has 
focused on the role theory pl{ vs in the development of approaches to person- 
environment interaction. ChapiCrs 2 through 6 review five dilTerent theoretical 
viewpoints on penson-environment interaction/ The theories arc ordered and 
presented on a continuum from least phenomenologically oriented to most 
phenomenologically oriented. The least phenomenologically oriented theories have 
attempted to define the environment more "objectively."' The more phenomeno- 
logically oriented theories have attempted to define the environment as it is 
percei\'ed. Chapter 2, then, presents Barker's (1968) behavior setting theory, fhe 
basic rationale for this theory is that behavior settings tend to select and shape the 
behavior of people who inhabit them. Human environments seem to have a 
coercive inlluence upon human behavior. The subcuitural approach which is the 
topic of Chapter 3 is in some ways consistent with behavior setting theory. This 
approach proposes that subcultures (large behavior settings) have a coercive 
influence upon the behavior of their members. Thus, the.se two theoretical 
viewpoints tend toemphasi/.c the effect of the environment upon behavior. Chapter 
4 reviews Holland's (1966) theory of personality types and model environments. 
The basic motif of Holland's work is that congruent person-environment relations 
arc generally conducive to individual stability, achievement, and satisfaction. 
Stern's (1970) need x press = culture theory (Chapter 5) is based upon the work of 
Lewin (1936), who contended that behavior is a function of the person and the 
environment. In the Lewin frame of reference, Murray (1938) developed a need- 
press model. The further development by Stern is based on an operational 
definition of the Murray need-press model. Chapter 6 treats Pervin's (1968a) 
^ ansactional approach. The theme of Pervin's work isthalan individual will tend 
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to be most satistied and productive in an environment which moves him from his 
perceived self toward his ideal self-concept. The final chapter (7) is devoted to a 
summary and a comparison of the theories. 



\'hc hasic objective of the monograph is to present and review a few selected 
theories of person-environment interaction which have stimulated meaningful 
research. Five theoretical viewpoints are included in this monograph: Barker's 
thcor>' of behavior settings, the subcultural approach, Holland's theory of 
personality types and model environments. Stern's need x press = culture theory, 
and Pcrvin's transactional approach. These theories are, for the most part, 
psychological in nature, but most of them evidence some interdisciplinary 
anchorings. Two other objectives of this monograph are a synthesis of research 
related to the theories and a comparison of the theories. In addition, an attempt is 
made to evaluate and discuss the theoretical and applied implications of each 
theory'. 



Summary 




Chapter 2 



BARKER S THEORY OF BEHAVIOR SETTINGS 



Introduction 

What is known as Ecological Psychology is chiefly associated with the name 
Barker, although others have, of course, contributed to its development. 

Roger Garlock Barker (1903- ) was educated at Stanford University, receiving 
his undergraduate and graduate degrees there. He obtained his PhD in 1934 and 
worked with Kurt Lewin at the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. In 1947 
Barker went to the University of Kansas as professorand head of the Department of 
Psychology. For the next 22 years he created and implemented a research program 
which focused^n the study of human behavior and its natural environment. To 
facilitate the research program, the Midwest Psychological Field Station was 
established in 1947 by Barker and Herbert F. Wright. Another station for 
comparative studies has functioned in Leyburn, Yorkshire, England since 1954. 



Background and Development 

The basic rationale for Barker's theory of behavior settings is that environments 
select and shape the behavior of people who inhabit them. It is maintained in this 
view that people tend to behave in highly similar ways in specific environments, 
regardless of their individual differences as persons. Thus, human environments 
seem to have a coercive influence upon human behavior. The theory set forth by 
Barker is thoroughly presented in his recent book Ecological Psychology (\96S). 

In developing histheor>', Barker has drawn upon a paper by Heider(1959)entitled 
*'Thing and Medium." H^;ider noted that objects in the environment have physical 
properties which differl'rom the behaviortbat intervenes between these objectsand 
the organism. He labeled the formerobjects//2//7g5( behavior set tings) and the latter 
entities media (people). Heider then discussed two differences between thingsand 
media. First, things are internally constrained, and they are relatively independent 
of external stimuli for their forms and energy. A tree is an example of an object. On 
^the other hand, media are docile. Media to a degree a re externally constrained, and 
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ihcy arc relatively dependent upon external stimuli for the form and energy they 
exhibit. The pattern of light through a tree is an example. The pattern of shade is 
determined in some way by the external tree, 

Theseeond distinguishing attribute of thing and medium is that things are unitar\'. 
The parts oflhings are interdependent upon each other. A change in one part causes 
a change in the next part. Therefore, the variety things can exhibit is limited by 
internal structure. Thus, it is difficult to change oraltera structured environment or 
behavior setting. However, the parts of a medium are independent of each other. 
Because an individuaPs behavior is more flexible than the structure of a behavior 
setting, the variety a medium may exhibit is quite versatile. Therefore, things are 
causal. Their influence is carried by media whose forms and processes are molded 
by things. Thus, behavior settings tend to inlluence the behavior of their 
inhabitants. II we are aware that A and B are related as thing to medium, it is 
possible to predict about B from information about A and to predict about A from 
information about B. 



Assumptions 

Three basic assumptions underlie Barker's theory of behavior settings. The 
assumptions were generated by Heider (1959) and focus on coupled phenomena 
that have a (hing-medium relationship. The first assumption is that the media 
comply with the forces of the thing: people tend to be receivers and transducers in 
response to the structure and pattern of forces from the behavior setting. The 
second assumption states that the thing imposes its pattern upon media via its own 
driving forces: the behavior setting is the operator. The final assumption suggests 
that if we measure the docility of the media and measure the driving forces of the 
thing, it may be possible to account in some degree for the consequences which 
occur across person-environment boundaries. 

ficfiavior Setting: An Operational Definition 

The atlribules of a behavior setting are both structural and dynamic. In structure, a 
behavior setting consists of one or more standing patterns of behavior with the 
surrounding environment similar in form to the behavior. The dynamic element 
suggests that the behavior-milieu parts of a behavior setting have a degree of inter- 
dependence among themselves that is greaterthantheir interdependence with parts 
of other behavior settings. 

A behavior entiiy is something that is real and distinct. It is composed of one or 
more standing patterns of behavior. A standing pattern of behavior is a behavior 
entity with a precise and delimited position in time and space (e,g„ a basketball 
^'~'me. a worship service, or a piano lesson). The behavior patterns of a behavior 
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setting nrc related to non behavioral phenomena (milieu). The milieu of a behavior 
setting exists independently ol the standing pattern oi behavior. For exainplc. the 
milieu lor a elub would be theclub'svvrittenconstitution. the minutes book, the roll 
oC members, the meeting place, and so forth. Furthermore, Jhe surrounding milieu 
is similar in form and in strueture to the behavior (i.e., reading the minutes or 
ealling the roll). The above mentioned behavior-milieu parts arc called 
synomorph.s. Structurally, a behavior setting in a set of such synomorphs. The 
synomorphs have a specified degree of interdependence, and the degree of inter- 
dependence is greater among themselves than with parts of other behavior settings 
(Barker, 1968), 

hi order to operationally define and describe behavior settings. Barker ( 1968) and 
others have developed a Behavior Setting Survey (BSS). The BSS compared with 

0. t-her environmental measures discussed in this monograph is considered to be the 
most objective method for measuring and describing the environment. The basic 
operations involved in the BSS are as'follows: 

1. Identifying potential behavior settings. 

2. Kliminating potential settings that do not meet the criteria of behavior set- 
tings. 

3. Describing the behavior settings. 

The first operation involves making a list of potential behavior settings. The list 
includes all parts of the community (business, church, government, school, and 
social and voluntary groups) which may fit the definition of a behavior setting. A 
sample list of potential settings is shown in Table L 

The next task of the BSS is to eliminate potential settings from the list that do not 
meet or fit the definition of a behavior setting. The three tests for identifying any 
part of a community as a behav.icr setting are the structural test, the internal 
dynamics icst, and the external dynamics test. The structural test determines 
whether or not a part of a community is a behavior-milieu synomcrph, A 
synomorph is defined as a standing pattern of behavior related to a particular 
milieu in time and space, and the surrounding milieu is similar in form and in 
structure to the behavior. These characteristics are used to eliminate community 
parts that are nonsynomorphs. The synomorphs identified are now tested by the 
internal dynamics test. This test investigates the degree of interdependence between 
the synomorph and other behavior-milieu synomorphs. Finally, the external 
dynamics test determines the degree of interdependence between the synomorph 
and structurally external synomorphs. 

I'he internal and external dynamics tests are operationalized by means of the K-2i 
index of interdependence. This index assumes that synomorphs are inter- 
Q ' lendent and that the degree of interdependence may be assessed according to 
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TABLE 1 
Sample List of Potentia] Settings 



Category 



Setting 



Business 



*Drugstore 

2. Fountain of Drugstore 

3. Pharmacy of Drugstore 

4. Variety Department of Drugstore 
*J. Wiley, Attorney's Office 
♦Barber Shop 

*J. Wiiey, Music Lessons 



Church 



Methodist Church 

9. *Joash Worship Service at Methodist Church 

10. *AduU Choir Practice at Methodist Church 
Presbyterian Church 

12. *Worship Service at Presbyterian Chuich 
13. Anthem by Presbyterian Church Choir 



Government 14. ^County Treasurer s Office 

15^ Payment of Taxes at County Treasurer's Office 
16. *Courthouse Square 

17. Sitting on Benches. of Courthouse Square 



Voluntary 
Association 



18. 



21. 
22. 
23. 

25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 



*Boy Scout Troop 72 Meeting 

19. Tenderfoot Test at Scout Meeting 

20. Beaver Patrol Activities at Scout Meeting 
4'H Club 

*Skating Party of 4-H Club 
♦Regular Meeting of 4-H Club 
24. Election of 4-H Club Officers 
♦Achievement Banquet of 4-H Club 
Hopscotch Games 

March 3 Meeting of Couples Bridge Club 
April 1 Meeting of Couples Bridge Club 
May 2 Meeting of Couples Bridge Club 



\Continued\ 
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TABLE HCominued] 



Category 



Setting 



School 



30. 



High School 

31. High School Senior Class 

32. *Pox Social by Senior Class 



33. Bingo Game 



37, 



34. Walk for a Gake 

35, High School Gym 

36. *Girls' Locker Room 

Brick- Paved Area in From of High School 



Miscellaneous 



38. 



♦Trafficways 

39. State Highway 



♦Behavior settings, i.e., community parts that pass both structure and dynamic 
tests. 

Items. in italics are not behavior-milieu synomorphs according to the structure 
test; they are not tested by the dynamics tests. 

Source: Reprinted with the permission of the publisher from Ecological 
Psychology: Concepts and Methods for Studying the Environment of Human 
Behavior by Roger G. Barker (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1968) p. 36, 



specific criteria. Thus, the value of K for a pair of synomorphs consists of the ratings 
on the following seven scales of interdependence: 

1. The behavioral scale assesses the degree to which the behavior in one 
synomorph affects another syno»norph. 

2. The population scale focuses on the degree to which the people who enter one 
synomorph also enter another. 

3. The leadership scale assesses the degree to which the same leaders a re active in 
two synomorphs. 

4. The spatial scale measures the degree to which the synomorphs use the same 
^ physical space. 
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5. I hc icmporal aMitiguiiy scale I'ocuscs on the degree to whieh two synomorphs 
occur at the same time. 

6. The behavior objects scale is conecrned with the degree to which two 
synomorphs use the same behavior objects. 

.7. J'he behavior mcch<mism scale assesses the degree to which behavior 
mechanism is similar in two synomorphs. 

l:ach measure is rated on a 7-point scale. A rating of I indicates the highest degree 
ot commonality while a rating of? suggests the least. The interdependence index for 
two synomorphs is equal to the sum ol'the ratings tin the seven measures. The index 
may thus range from a score of 7(maximal interdependence) to a score of 49 
(minimal intei.icpcndence). A pair of synomorphs wi\h K values of 20 or less 
indicates a degree of interdependence consistent with a single behavior setting. A set 
of synomorphs with K values of 2 1 or higherarediscretc settings. The cu Ming-point 
value of K was set at 2 J oi\ an empirical basis. This value seemed to identify 
realistically separate behavior settings. However. Barker suggests that values of K 
jbund to be between 18 and 22 should be reconsidered. 

For example, two meetings of a poker club on consecutive Friday nights at the same 
place are structuraliy di.scretc synomorphs. On these two different occasions the 
same people and leaders are occupying the same place and using the same behavior 
objects and mechanisms. The two meetings of the poker club are similar on five of 
the measures of K (2. 3, 4. 6, and 7). Ho we vent wo meetings of different poker clubs 
would be similarononly twoof the measures (6 and 7). Obviously, the two meetings 
of the same poker club have a higher degree of interdependence and represent two 
occurrences of the same behavior setting. On the other hand, the two meetings of 
different poker clubs arc single occurrences of different behavior settings. 

Other examples of sets of synomorphs with different ranges of K values and the 
behavior settings they form are included in Table 2. 

The final task of a BSS is to actually describe the behavior settings. Any number of 
attributes may be used, but the focus here will be on attributes used by Barker and 
Wright (1955) in their previous work. The first step in describing a behavior setting 
ivivolves identifying the occurrence, duration, population, and occupancy time of a 
behavior selling during a year. The occurrence of a setting refers to the number of 
days in a year it exists for any period of time. The duration oi a setting isequal to the 
total number of hours it functions dunn:> a year. The total number of different 
persons who inhabit a setting for any length of time during a year is defined as the 
population of the setting. Occupancy time isthe total number of person-hours spent 
in a setting during a year. Some of this information may be available through 
records for a number of behavior settings (schools, church groups, and social 
organizations). Other data may be collected by means of observation in the field. 
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TABLE 2 

Synomorphs, K VaSues, and Behavior Settings 



Synomorph Sets K Values Behavior Settings 



Third-Grade R cad iri^^ Class 

Third-Grade Writing Class 14-16 Third-Grade Academic Subjects 

Third-Grade Arithmetic Class - 



Drugstore Fountain 

Drugstore F'harmacy 19-20 Drugstore 
Drugstore Variety Department 

Twelve Monthly Meetings of. 18-20 Women's Club I Meeting 
Women's Club, I 



Third-Grade Academic Subjects 
Fourth-Grade Academic Subjects 
Fifth-Grade Academic Subjects 

Presbyterian Church Worship 
Service 

Presbyterian Church. Sunday 
School Opening Exercises 

Presbyterian Church Members' 
Meeting 

Presbyterian Church Martha 
Circle Study Group 



Third-Grade Academic Subjects 
28-30 Fourth-Grade Academic Subjects 
Fifth-Grade Academic Subjects 

Presbyterian Church Worship 
Service 

Presbyterian Church Sunday 
School Opening Exercises 
22-37 Presbyterian Church Members' 
Meeting 

Presbyterian Church Martha 
Circle Study Group 



ERIC 



Source: R. G. Barker, Ecological Psychology. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1968. Copyrighted by the Board of Trustees of the Leiand 
Stanford Junior University, 1968, and reproduced by permission. 



Another dimension included in the survey is penetration of behavior settings, 
individuals are identified on this attribute according to their degree of involvement 
and responsibility in the setting. Six different degrees of involvement are defined: 
(I) onlooker, (2) audience or invited guest, (3) member or customer, (4) active 
functionary', (5) joint leaders, and (6) single leader. Individuals labeled 4, 5, or6 are 
called performers in a behavior setting. Active functionaries are individuals who 
have power over a part of the setting, but they do not lead the behavior setting. The 
O ^jnetration into behavior settings may be rated for individuals or for population 
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subgroups. The population subgroups used by Barker include the following: infant 
{under 2 years); preschool (2 through 5); younger school (6 through 8); olderschoo! 
(9 through II); adolescent (12 through 17); adult (J8 through 64); aged (65 and 
over); male, female, white, Negro; and social class 1, U,or III. The maximum depth 
of penetration of a subgroup is defined as the highest degree of involvement 
assumed by any member of the group during the survey year. Here again, some of 
this information for individuals and members of population subgroups may be 
available through existing records or newspapers. In some cases, observation 
within the behavior setting may be necessary. 

Behavior settings are further described by identifying the dominant action pattern. 
The 1 1 possible action patterns are Aesthetics, Business, Education, Government, 
Nutrition, Personal Appearance, Physical Health, Professionalism, Recreation, 
Religion, and Social Contact. An action pattern rating reflects the proportion of 
the total occupancy time of a setting that is devoted to that particular area. Each 
action pattern is rated on a participation scale, a supply scale, an evaluation and; 
appreciation scale, and a teaching and learning scale. The participation and suppiy >; 
variables are rated on a 6-point scaJe from 0 (the action pattern does not occur) to 5 
(the action pattern occursinS I to 100%ofthe occupancy time). Theevaluation and 
appreciation variable is rated on a 3-point scale: (0) no behavior in the setting 
evaluates or appreciates the action pattern, (1 ) less than half of the occupancy time 
of the setting is devoted to evaluation, and (2) more than half of the occupancy time 
of the setting is devoted to this task. The teaching and learning variable is rated in 
the same ma nner. The score for an action pattern is equal to the sum of the ratings 
on the four scales. The total score for a given pattern may thus range from 0 to 14, 
The higher the score, the more dominant the action pattern. For example, the 
midwest town team baseball game on the action pattern of recreation received a 
rating of 5 on participation, 0 on supply, 2 on appreciation, and 2 on learning. The 
total score of 9 indicates that a high proportion of the total occupancy time of the 
setting is- devoted to this action pattern. 

Barker (1968) has defined each action pattern and each scale assessing a given 
pattern. For example, the aesthetic action pattern is defined as any artistic activity 
or behavior { reused on making the environment more beautiful. Ratings on the 
participation scale for this action pattern are determined by the time devoted to 
artistic behaviors (painting, decorating, landscaping, singing, dancing, etc). The 
supply scale is concerned with whether or not the setting supplies art, cleaning, 
landscaping, musical materials, arid equipment to beautify other settings. The 
evaluation and appreci&iion scale focuses on the time devoted to assessing products 
of art or persons wit h aesthetic talents or accomplishments* Ratings o n the teaching 
and learning scale are determined by the time devoted to teaching and learning of 
art. The remaining 10 action patterns are elaborated and defined in Barker*s( 1968) 
recent book and will not be treated here. 

The standing behavior patterns of behavior settings are also described in terms of 
five behavior mechanisiris (Affective Behavior, Gross Motor Activity, Manipu- 
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lation, Talking, and Thinking). Each behavior mechanism is rated on a partici- 
pation scale, a tempo scale, and an intensity scale. The participation scale assesses 
the degree of occurrences of a mechanism. This variable is rated on a 5-poinl scale 
using the following categories: (0) less than 10% of the occupancy time, (I ) 10 to 
33%, (2)34 to 66%, (3)67 to 90%, and (4) 90% or more of the occupancy time. The 
tempo variable is concerned with the average speed with which a mechanism 
normally occurs in a setting. For this measurement a 4-point scale is used with the 
normal speed being rated as (0) slow, ( I ) in the median range, (2) above the median 
range, or (3) near.lhe physiological limit. The intensity scale focuses on the normal 
energy ejtpended via the mechanism. The 4-poin< scale used to rate the normal 
energy expenditure is the same as the o ne above except fo r (0) Mow' is substituted for 
'slow'. The score for a behavior mechanism is equal to the sum of the ratings on the 
three scales. Therefore, the total score for a specific mechanism may vary from 0 to 
10. The higher the score, the more dominant is the behavior mechanism. 

The behavior mechanisms and scales assessing a mechanism are defined separately. 
For example, the mechanism of talking includes all verbal behaviors (i.e., singing, 
yelling, crying, and cheering). The participation scale assesses the percentage of 
occupancy time of a setting that involves verbal behavior. The tempo scale 
measures the speed of the verbal behavior. The intensity scale assesses the loudness 
of the verbal behavior. The four other behavior mechanisms are specifically 
described in Barker's (1968) recent book. 

Another variable used to describe behavior settings is a General Richness Index. 
This index assesses the variety of behavior in a setting. For example, persons 
participating in a behavior setting' by means of different action patterns and 
different behavior mechanisms generate what iscalled a rich behavior setting with a 
variety of behaviors. The General Richness Index (GRI) for a particular setting 
may be computed by using the following formula: 

GRI = (ZPenR + SApR + SBmR) cOT 

100 

where 

PenR = the sum of the penetration ratings of the 14 population subgroups for the 
setting, 

ApR = the sum of the ratings of the 1 1 action patterns for the setting, 

BmR = the sum of the ratings of the four behavior mechanisms for the setting, and 

cOT = code numbers of occupancy time for the setting. The occupancy time code 
table is a'vailable in Appendix I (Barker, 1968). 

For example, we would expect a drugstore to have a higher GRI rating than a law 
office. ■ 
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Pressure is an iidditional variable used to describe behavior settings- Pressure is 
defined in terms of the outside forces which stimulate a person to enter, withdraw 
from, or avoid a setting. The scale used to rate the pressure ot behavior settings 
varies from (!) required to (7) prohibited. The other response alternatives are (2) 
urged, (3) invited. (4) neutral. (5) tolerated, and (6) resisted. The scale may be used 
to rate an individual or a population subgroup. Thus, for example, Ireshman 
eoilegie students are required to attend the firsi-semester English class. However, 
the pressure to enter student activities at many large universities is neutral. 

One other variable is the welfare ai tribute. This variable describes the setting's 
seiTices for various groups of people. For exam pie. if a setting is not concerned with 
the welfare of the aged, it would be rated 0. If a setting serves aged members 
(recreation, care, employment, etc.), it receives a rating of K A Zrating is assigned to 
a setting that serves the aged in other .settings. A 3 rating is assigned to a setting 
where the aged .serve members of other age groups, such as entertaining ehildren. 

A final variable meiisured by Barker is local autonomy. This variable is concerned 
with how four decisions (appointment of performance, admittance of members, 
determination of fees and prices, and establishment of fees and prices) regarding the 
operations of a setting occur within five geographical areas (within the town [9], 
within the .school district [7], within the county [5], within the state [3], and within 
the nation [I]) varying in proximity to the setting. The proximity ratings (PR) for 
each loeus of deci.sion are constant as indicated above (9,7,5, 3. and I )and remain 
the same for all decisions and settings. Thus, the rating problems for a decision are 
to identify the loci of persons or agencies involved in the decision and to judge the 
relative weight (R W) of each locus involved. Local autonomy for a specific decision 
is determined by multiplying PR x RW for each locus of decision and summing the 
products. The formula is written as follows: 

■\ ■ . 
\ ' local autonomy = 2(PR x RW). 

A local autonomy rating is computed for each of the four decisions. The local 
autonomy fonthe setting is equal to the mean of the local autonomy ratings for the 
four decisions. Obviously, the highest autonomy rating across the four decisions is 
9, indicating that the .setting has complete local autonomy. If the local autonomy 
rating is 1 for a behavior setting, this indiaites thai the fouii decisions regarding 
operations are made at the national level. // 

For example, t he inhabitants of a pokerclub (behavior setting) are all chosen within 
the immediate environment of Columbus, Ohio. The district, county, state, and 
nation do not influence the decision regarding who will participate. Therefore, on 
the decision about performers, the locus of within the town receives a relative 
weight of 1,00. All other; loci of decision on this issue receive a rating ofO. Thus, the 
localautonomy rating forthis decision is9. Forthe other three decisions(admission 
of members, financial policies, and programs), the same result is obtained. Each 
deci.sion receives a relative weight of I on the locus of within the town. Therefore, 
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the autonomy rating is 9 for each decision. The local autonomy lor the poker club is 
equal to the menu of the local autonomy ratings for the four decisions or 9. In 
essence, the setting has complete local autonomy. ^ 



Rv/iahiJity of the Behavior Selling Survey 

Reliability (independent judges' ratings} has been studied for the 11 action patterns, 
the five behavior mechanisms, the K values, occupancy times, and depths of 
penetration of behavior settings. Barker and Wright (1955) reported that for alf 
variables investigated, the agreement between independent Judges' ratings was 
acceptable. 

h'or example, the reliability of the index of interdependence was explored by having 
three judges compute K values for a sample of 100 synomorph pairs. The sample of 
100 synomorphs represented every kind of relationship between synomorphs. For 
of the synomorphs the judges agreed that the synomorphs 'were or were not 
behavior settings. Ratings of pairs of judges were correlated and the results were 
found to be high (,93, .93, and .92). 

Reliability has not been explored for the variables of occurrence, duration, 
population, pressure, welfare, and local autonomy. According to Barker, there is 
no reason to believe that the above variables would be less reliable than the 
variables previously studied. Inaddition, for a number of the variables (occurrence, 
duration, and population) data are obtained from public records, publications, 
informants, and direct observation. Thus, accuracy is of concern and may be 
improved by checking clerical work, obtaining information from more than one 
informant, and by cross-checking findings with other variables. In any event, the 
reliability ol-thcsc Variables should be explored in order to lend additionakredence 
to the BSS. Currently, the reliability data available indicate that the BSS 
procedures for identifying behavior settings are reliable. 



Undermanned Behavior Set line's 

In order to dniw inferences from behavior settings to their inhabitants and vice 
versa. Barker has explored the following hypothesis: 

fhcre is an ass<Kiation between the number of people in a behavior setlingand the frequency, 
intensity, origin, and lerminalion of forces that impinge upon these people. 

Thus, Barker refers to behavior settings with fewer than optimal inhabitants as 
undermanned behavior settings, and he differentiates in several ways between such 
settings and optimally manned settings. To begin with, the numberof milieu forces 
acting upon each inhabitant in an undermanned behavior setting is greater. This is 
O jecause the same forces are distributed among fewer people, with the 
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consequence that the number ol' forces per individual is greater. Next, the range of 
directions of the forces for each individual is greater because there are fewer people 
and each individual is therefore pressed in more directions. Consequently, the 
people in undermanned behavior settings, compared with those in optimally 
manned settings, arc more active within the setting and are involved in a greater 
variety of actions. A four-man basketball team is an example of an undermanned 
setting. Each player plays harder, and the number of forces per player increases. 
Each player is involved in a variety of plays and moves in more directions. More 
stimuli impinge upon each player, and each player is required to make more 
responses. In summary, a decrease in the number of inhabitants required for 
optimal medium quality does not tend to change the standing pattern of behavior 
in the setting. Consequently, this behavior setting constancy changes the environ- 
ment for the inhabitants. In general, the research tends to support this notion. 

Sunt ma ry 

The basic rationale for Barker's theory is that behavior settings tend to select and to 
influence the behavior of people who inhabit them. To operationalize the theory 
and assess and describe behavior settings. Barker (1968) and others have developed 
the Behavior Setting Survey. According to the theory, there is an association 
between the number of people in a behavior setting and the frequency, intensity, 
origin, andncr^fti^alion offorces that impinge upon these people. Thus, a behavior 
setting may be uh^dermanned, optimally manned, or overmanned depending upon 
the number of inhabitants available to perform the essential functions. The theory 
proposes that there are differences between undermanned settings and optimally 
manned settings. Undermanned settings have fewer inhabitants but the same 
standing patterns. Thus, setting functions are threatened, and the people sense the 
possibility of losing the satisfactions the setting provides. Therefore, the inhabitants 
are involved in more actions, strongeractions, and more variedactions. The people 
tend to be busier, more vigorous, more versatile, and more involved in the setting. 



Research 

Research findings from a variety of institutions, as noted by Willems(i964b), have 
implications for behavior-setting theory. Consequently, the studies reported here in 
the two research sections are drawn from organization settings, work situations, 
group meetings, community settings, and high school and college settings. The 
reviews by Barker( 1968), Indik(l963), Pofterand Lawler( 1965),Thomasand Fink 
( 1963), and Willems ( 1964b) were determined to be quite helpful in completing the 
present work. The first research section reviews research directly testing theoretical 
predictions. The second research section reviews other relevant research indirectly 
testing behavior-setting theory. In both sections the focus is on the effects of the size 
f the setting upon the behavior of individuals. 
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Research Directly Tcstin}^ Theoreiical Predktiotis 

l\espomihiHty, social transaction, and familiarity. Thirteen studies (given below) 
have investigated these variables. J n general, the research indicates that peopled* 
undermanned settings, compared with people of optimally manned settings, 
function in positions of responsibility and importance more frequently and in a 
wider range of activities. Further, the findings indicate that people in under- 
manned settings engage in more greeting and social interactions per person. 
Finally, evidence suggests that people in smaller settings are more familiar with 
their behavior settings. 

Inascriesof comparative studies(Barker, 1960, 1961, 1963; Barker & Barker, 1961) 
the Barkers investigated the psychological ecology in America and England. The 
two towns compared were Midwest, Kansas, and Yoredale, England. Both towns 
are rural distribution centers comparable in industry, governmental institutions, 
and proximity tocities. Midwest hasa population of 715 and Yoredalea population 
ol 1,300. In the initial study. Barker (I960) found that Yoredale had more 
inhabitants per behavior setting than did Midwest. He also determined in 
comparing Yoredale and Midwest that the inhabitants qf the English town spent 
fewer hours per person per week in behavior settings. Furthermore, he found thata 
higher percentage of the town's (Yoredale) behavior settings were segregated with 
regard to age and social class and that fewer behavior settings depended upon 
children and adolescents for their functioning. However, Barkerand Barker(l96l ) 
in comparing the children of the two towns found that Midwest's children partici- 
pated in a wider range of activities, filled essential positions in more settings, and 
were excluded from fewer settings. In other studies Barker (1961, 1963) focused on 
the place of old people in the two community systems. Old age was defined as 
beginning at 65 in both Midwest and Yoredale. Here he found that the old people of 
Midwest, in comparison with the old people of Yoredale, participated in a wider 
range of activities, were more involved, and participated for longer periods of time. 
Thus, the Barkers suggested that in Midwest, people in general are in shorter supply 
and in greater demand than in Yoredale, Consequently, the average person is 
functionally more important to various behavior settings. 

In another study Ba rker ( 1964) was concerned with the extent to which adolescents 
were responsible participants in public, nonschool behavior settings of four towns 
and two cities. The findings showed that the community activities were more 
frequent for the small-school/ small-town adolescents than tor the large- 
school/city adolescents. In general, the small communities provided positions of 
functional importance for adolescents more frequently than did the cities. The 
findings were similar for a variety of nonclass school settings (Gump & Friesen, 
1964a). The second part of this investigation (Barker, 1964) was concerned with 
whether or not the findings for nonclass activities would hold for classroom 
activities. The evidence indicated that, as ws^ true with the nonclass settings, the 
^ school students participated in fewer classes and varieties of classes than the 
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small-school saidcnts despite the fact that the large schools had a greater number 
and variety of educational behavior settings than the small schools. 

The objective of a study by Wicker {1968) was to investigate the relationship 
between si/e of high school and student behaviors and subjective experiences in 
school extracurricular activities. Juniors from one large school and four smaJI 
schools rated tlieir experiences on experience rating scales in six kinds of school 
extracurricular activities (e.g.. basketball games, dances). Subjects were matched 
for sex, social class, and mental ability. Com pari.sons between and within large and 
small schools indicated that experiences such as being needed, feeling challenged, 
having an irii porta nt job. and developing self-confidence were associated with 
undermanned activities. 

Wicker (1969b) also tested the generality of the findings supporting behavior- 
setting theory by investigating churches differing in number of members. Subjects 
inlh is study were middle-aged adults. The large and small churches were located in 
the same urban area. A comparison of members of a small church (338 members, 
sample N = 30) and members of a large church (1,599 members, sample N = 34) 
showed that the former participated in more different kinds of activities, had more 
leadership positions, and spent more time in the activities. Furthermore, members 
of the small church attended church more oft en, contributed more money, and were 
more approving of high levels of suppoit for church activities. In general, the 
findings supported Barker's behavior-setting theory. 

Wright (1961) investigated thevariablesof social transactions and familiarity with 
the setting. Here, in terms of social transactions, Wright determined that children in 
the small town initiated more greetings, to other persons, experienced more 
greetings from others, and in general were more involved in interpersonal trans- 
actions. Similarly, he found that children of small towns were more familiar with 
objects and people in their behavior settings. 

VoIufUary panicipaiiofh Six empirical studies (given below) have investigated the 
relationship between setting size and participation in various activities. The results 
of these studies indicate a negative association between size of setting and 
participation in the setting. In general, the research suggested that people in under- 
manned settings participate voluntarily more frequently in activities of the setting 
than do people in optimally manned settings. 

rhrce studies, as reported by Willems (1964b), have suggested a negative relation- 
ship between participation and setting size. Larson (1 949) related size of high school 
to students* activities. He determined that higher percentages of students in large 
schools reported that they engaged in no activities or only one and that they 
experienced difficulty in getting into activities. LeCompteand Barker (I960) found 
a negative relationship between setting size and Rotary Club attendance. Sunday 
School attendance, and participation in high school music festivals. Wright (196 1), 
in another study, showed that children in small towns re-enter settings more often 
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and spend more time in the community settings. Inaddition, he found that children 
in small towns find more of the same persons using the settings they enter, 

Harkerand Hall (1964), in a particularly significant study, investigated the problem 
of school size and student behav ior. Data were available on 218 high schools. The 
results showed that students who participated in district music, drama, journalism, 
and student government competitions reached a peak in high schools with enroll- 
ments between 61 and 1 50. The proportion of participants was 3 to 20 times as great 
in the smallest schools as in the largest schools. Furthermore, the investigators 
determined that the average number of extracurricular activities and kind:, cf 
activities in which students participated during their4-yearhigh school careers was 
twice as great in the small as in the large schools. The above findings .suggest that if 
versatility of experience i.s sought rather than opportunity for specialization, a 
smaller school is more efi'ectivv than a larger one. However, if speciali/iition is 
desired, the larger school will probably he more effective. 

Baird (1969) in a pair of studies examined the nonacademic and aaidemic partici- 
pation and achievement of students from large and small high schools. The first 
study investigated the relationship between high school nonaaidemic accomplish- 
ment and high school size. A sample of 21,371 students was used. Measures of 
,student achievement included the ACT Composite Score, high school grades, non- 
academic achievement scales (leadership, music, drama and speech, art, writing, 
and science), and plans for extracurricular participation in college. The responses 
of students were grouped according to the size of their graduating class as follows: 
less than 25, 25 to 99, 100 to 399, and more than 400. Furthermore, the data were 
grouped into four types of home community as follows: farm or open country, 
small town or city (less than 50,000 population), suburban areas, and central city 
(over 50,000). Students from small schools were found to participate in a variety of 
areas to a greater extent than students from large schools. This finding was 
especially pronounced in the areas of leadership and speech and drama. 

The second study explored the ioriR-term effects of size by com pa ring students from 
large and small high schools on records of accomplishment in college. Data for this 
study came from foliow-up information obtained in 1965 at theendof the students' 
sophomore year In. college. The original survey (American College Survey) was 
administered to these students during their freshman year of college. The total 
.sample included 2,289 men and 2,834 women attending 29 colleges. The findings of 
this .study showed no large differences in the college achievements of studentsfrom 
large and small high schools. However, in general, college achievement seemed 
negatively related to college size. 

Cof^fiitivc complexity, forces toward participation, and satisfaction. Little research 
has been conducted in these three areas. Wicker (1969a) examined the hypothesis 
that cognitive complexity is a function of frequency and intensity of interaction in 
>Tjh«vior settings. The subjects were 40 juniors from a large high school and 40, 
? [/^"'"•'^ ^^^^ small high schools. The subjects were matched on the variables of 
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inlelligcnce and social class, A modified Role Construct Repertory Test on which 
subjects responded to triads of school behavior settings was the cognitive 
complexity measure, fhc findings showed that small-school students not only 
entered a wider range of school behavior settings and had more performances in the 
settings in comparison to the large-school students but also had higher cognitive 
complexity scores. 

In two studies 4 years apart, Willems ( 1964a, 1966, 1967) investigated high school 
students' obligation to nonclass school activities. The activities included in these 
studies were voluntary. In 1961 (N = 40) and 1965 (N = 80), samples of marginal 
(poorly suited) and regular (better-suited) students in small and large schools were 
inten^iewcd concerning reasons for or palls toward attending certain nonclass 
activities. The procedure for selecting marginal and regular junior students was the 
same for both studies. Subjects included in the marginal samples met the following 
criteria: IQ below 99, two grades of D the previous semester, father in a nonprofes- 
sional and nonmanagerial occupation, father who did not finish grade !0, and 
mother who did not finish grade 12. The subjects included in the regular samples 
had IQs above 105, no grades lower than C the previous semester, father and 
mother who finished grades 10 and 12, The findings showed that in the small 
.schools the marginal students reported a sense of obligation which was similar in 
magnitude to their regular schoolmates. In the large school the marginal students 
reported little sense of obligation. In essence, the small-school marginal students 
were not experientially and behavio rally marginal, while their large-school 
counterparts were a group of relative outsiders. 

Gump and Fricsen (1964b) tested the prediction that small and large high school 
juniors would report different kinds of satisfaction from their experiences in the 
behavior settings they inhabited. Large and small high school juniors were matched 
on variables of sex, IQ, and race. Subjects were asked to report what their partici- 
pation in settings had meant to them. The prediction was confirmed. Specifically, 
juniors from the small schools reported more satisfactions related to the develop- 
ment of competence, to being challenged, to engaging in important actions, to being 
involved in group activities, and to achieving moral and cultural values. Large- 
school juniors reported more satisfactions dealing with vicarious enjoyment, with 
large entity affiliation, with learning about their school's persons and affairs, and 
with gaining points by participation, 

Oiher Relevant Research 

Respomibility. A small amount of related research in this area has explore^ 
bystander intervention in emergency situations (Darley & Latane, 1968a), Subjects 
in an experiment overheard an epileptic seizure and believed either that they alone 
heard the emergency or that one or four unseen others were also present. The 
findings showed th^l the presence of other bystanders reduced the individuaPs 
feeling of personal responsibility and lowered his speed of reporting. Furthermore, 
O ^L*se investigators' ( Latane & Darley, 1970) findings suggested that the smaller the 
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si/c t)l iho community in which the subject grew up. the more likely he was to help 
the person in the emergency (r = .26. p<.()5). Most ofthe subjects came from towns 
in and around New York: therel'ore. the authors were sui|/i''::i:J to lind any 
n)rrelation at all. In general, the results of this work .sugucM that the more people 
who watch a person in di.stres.s, the less likely .son.e'>»v» v Hi help ( Darley & I.atane. 
|y6Sb: Lalane & Rodin. 1969). 

Volimian partk'ipatkm. The research in this area indicates a negative relationship 
between setting size and participation in the setting. Five studies have all demon- 
strated that smaller settings tended to have higher rates of voluntary participation. 
Dawe (1934) discovered that increase in size of groups led to decreased percentage 
of children (kindergarten level) who participated in the discussion, decreased total 
amount of discussion, and decreased average number of remarks per child. Fisher 
(1953), in an analysis of the primary group using male graduate students, 
determined that as these groups increased in size they met less frequently. Also, 
Bales etal. ( 1951 ) determined that the frequency of participation of individuals in 
groups, on the average, decreases with increased size. Again in high schools, 
CcHeman (1961) found the percentage of males who participated in football to be 
negatively related to size of school. Finally, Indik (1965) determined organiza- 
tional size to be significantly negatively related to member participation. 

Satisfaction. The research findings suggest that people working or interacting in 
small or undermanned settings tend to report more satisfaction in comparison with 
people in large settings. But two studies (Ziller, 1957; Miller, 1952) failed to find a 
relationship between satisfaction and size of setting. It is possible, as suggested by 
Gump and Friesen (1964b). that the patterns of satisfaction may be different for 
small and large behavior settings. 

The findings of eight other studies suggest that satisfaction decreases as the size of 
the setting increases. Campbell (1952) investigated the effect of a group payment 
.scheme. He reported that as the size of the group increased, the workers who did not 
understand the scheme became progressively less satisfied with the scheme. Hare 
(1952) studied the influence of group size on satisfaction with discussion. His 
.sample incl^ided 150 Boy Scouts. The Scouts were divided into 9 groups of 5 boys 
and 9 groups of 12 boys. The topic for discussion was a story about a camping trip 
which ended in misfortune so that it was necessary for each boy to find his way back . 
to civilization alone. Hare determined that there were more persons in largergroijps " 
who were dissatisfied with group discussions compared with smaller groups. In 
addition, he found in the larger. groups that there was less consensus about 
discussion issues, fewer members changed toward the consensus, and the members 
felt less often that they had enough time for discussion. The sample in Slater's 
( 1 958) study consisted of 24 groups ranging from 2 to 7 men with 4 groups of each 
size. He discovered on a postexperimental questionnaire that the participants in 
small groups reported higher positive satisfactions than did the members of larger 
groups. The subjects readily verbalized the disadvantages of the larger groups. 



,jup participants were perceived as too aggressive, impulsive, corripetitive, and 
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inconsidcnilc. The group itself was seen ns too hierarchieal ^ind eentrnli/.ed. Indik 
( 1961 ) measured the amount of intrinsic job siUisfaction expressed by workers in 32 
package delivery departments varying in si/e from 15 to 61 . Indik's findings showed 
that increased si/e led to lower satisfaction. Kai/elL Barrett, and Parker (1961) 
determined a significiint trend for workers in large warehouses to express lower job 
satisfaction thnn that expressed by workers in small warehouses (23 out or23 corre- 
lations were in this direction). Kerr. Koppeimcier. and Sullivan ( i951 ) reported that 
for 894 workers in 29 departments in two electronic plants, job satisfaction was 
correlated negatively ( .46) with si/.e of department. The final two studies | Kat/, 
1949: falacchi, 1960) both discovered that employees in small work group.s were 
more satisfied than those in large work groups. 

Ahsvnivvism, punduality, and inicresi. Research studying prima r>' work gr.)ups. 
business dcpartmcnis. and factories suggests tliai people working in smail settings 
in comparison with people in large settings arc absent less often. Eight of 10 studies 
indicated a positive linear relationship between absenteeism and the si/e of the 
group. Two studies (Acton Society lYust. 1953: Rcvans. 1958) have investigated 
employee punctuality and involvement in the affairs of tiic setting. Both studies 
found that employee punctuality and interest tend to decrease as the size of the 
setting increases. 

Rcvans (1958) has provided a thorough review of findings from British data on the 
effects of size in relation to absenteeism. He reported that in five gas works ranging 
hi size from 67 to 3.340 empioyces. the duration of ubsence due to accidents and the 
size of the works were highly related (r= .9 j ). Furthermore, size of works was shown 
to be related to absenteeism due to sickness and other factors (r = .62). In general, 
Rcvans determined that absenteeism was positively correlated with size. 

The Acton Society 1*rust (1953) studies set out to investigate morale as related to 
size, using various behavioral and attitudinal variables as measures of morale. 
Absenteeism was found to be positively correlated with si/e. The results showed a 
correlation of .44 between size of factor^' (ranging iVom under 100 employees to 
over 1 .000) and absenteeism. 

Baumgartel and Soboi (1959) tested, the prediction that the larger the size of the 
plant the higher the absenteeism, Data on absenteeism were collected for all 
nonsupervisory en'!ployees of a major-airline. Two measures of absenteeism were 
used: the number of days lost during the year and the number of times absent during 
the year. I he findings indicated that absenteeism was higher in larger unit.s. 

Tahiechi (1960) studied the kind of employee behavior and level of satisfaction 
associated with size differences. The sample was composed of 93 industrial 
organizations. A measure of employee satisfaction for each organisation was 
obtained by the Employee Inventory. In all 93 organi/ations, negative correlations 
were found between size and satisfaction and between satisfaction and absenteeism, 
I'alacchi concluded that increasing size leads to increased divi.sion of labor, job 
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specialization, and status diUcrcntiation. Thus, this outcome leads to decreased 
satisl'iietion and to avoidance via absenteeisni and turnover. 

I hree otherstudies(He\vitt & Parfit. 1953: Indik & Seashore. I96I ; Keer. Koppel- 
nieicr, & Sullivan, 1951 ) have shown that largerdcpartmentsof a company have 
higlier absenteeism rates. Hewitt and Parfit studied a Tactory of 1 .000 employees 
and found a positivccorrelation between si/.e of workunitand ratesof nonsickness 
absence. I hc^iample in the Kerr. Koppelmeier, and Sullivan study included 894 
workers in 29 departments, hinaliy, the sample in the Indik and Seashore investi- 
gation included 32 package delivery departments, varying in si/e from 15 to 61. 

Two of the 10 studies concerned w ith si/e and absenteeism did not show a positive 
relationship between these two variables. Met/ner and Mann (1953) found a 
correlation in the expected direction between absenteeism and work group si/e for 
white-collar workers, but this result was not significant. Ho\vevcr, they did find that 
among blue-collar workers small work groups (7 and imder) had fewer absences 
than did large work groups (over 7). Argyle, Gardner, and Cioffi (1958) studied 90 
working groups with forenien in eight British factories. They revealed a curvilinear 
rclatiiinship between absenteeism and work group si/.e v^ ith the lowest absence rates 
occurring in llie niiddlc-si/ed groups. 

ProJuctivuv. Studies investigating the relationship between productivity and size 
are not conclusive. The available evidence does not completely support the 
hypothesis that small units are more productive than large units. 

f-'our studies reported a negiitive relationship between productivity and size. Such a 
reiation.ship indie.«tes that production decreases as size increases, Marriott ( 1949) 
used two automobile factories to investigate the relationship between si/.e and 
output, riicsiimple was composed of males involved indirect production work. His 
findings indicited a negative correlation between output and size of working group, 
rhe smaller-sized groups showed consistently larger output in each factory. 
Kat/cll, Barrett, and Parker (1961) collected data on employee job performance 
and situational characteristics in 72 companible warehousing divisions of a 
company. The warehouses had a mean or35 production workers each, with a range 
from 13 to 83, They reported that product value, productivity, and profitability 
were all lower in the large divisions of the company studied. The Acton Society 
Trust studies ( 1953) also determined output to be negatively related to size. Finally. 
Thomas (1959) studied 83 county welfare bureaus. He reported a negative 
relationship between worker performance and size of working group. 

Two studies indicated a curvilinear relationship between productivity and size. A 
curvilinear reiation.ship suggests that the middle-sized groups tend to be the most 
productive. Herbst (1957) explored the use of input, size, and output in the 
measurement of behavior structures (human organizations). His data showed a 
curvilinear relationship between size of organiziition and output, with the middle- 
Q I units performing best, Revans (1958) reported that_data collected by the 
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Nationa! Coal Board in Britain tor the years 1948-53 showed a curvilinear 
relationship between mine si/.e and output per mine. I hc highest output again was 
obtained in the middle-sized mines. 

One study showed w positive relationship between performance and size. Gekoski 
(1952) investigated 21 groups tif female clerical worker.i. The groups ranged in size 
from 4 to 18 members and involved 200 persons. The results showed a 
nonsignificant positive reiationship between individual productivity and size of 
work group. 

Gnnqj ('(flwsiveness, I n . general, t h e evid e nee i nd ica ted a nega t ive re la t ionsh i p 
between group cohcsiveness and size of (he setting. "I'he people of small oi" 
undermanned settings, in comparison with people of large setdng.s, tended to 
exhibit more group cohesiveness. In addition, people of undermanned settings 
more frequently report liking other setting members. 

Five studies have investigated this variable. Hemphill ( 1956). as reported by Porter 
and l.awlcr (1965), determined that small groups were more often characterized by 
attitudes of high intimacy. Specific behaviors include the frequency of laughter, the 
plea.sant anticipation of group meetings, and the absence of griping and 
complaining. Smigel (1956) examined the attitudes toward stealing from each of 
three categories of organizations: small business, large business, and government. 
S: "^igel found that most individuals would preferto steal from and would be more 
ai r.oving of others stea Hag from large, impersonal organizations than from small, 
personal organizations. Katz(l949) obser/ed in various industrial organizations 
that higher group cohesion developed in smaller organizations. Similarly, Miller 
(1952) discovered a high negative correlation between size and group cohesiveness. 
Group cohesion was defined in terms of group unity, belonging to the group, group 
acceptance, and group helpfulness. Larson (1949) related size of high school to 
students' relationships to peers. His results showed that a higher percentage of 
students in small schools in comparison with large schools reported that it was easy 
to make friends and that they liked their friends. 

Acacienm' ahiiiiy ami achievement. Studies investigating the relationship between 
academic ability and setting size are not conclusive. Some of the studies suggest a 
positi^'e relationship between these two variables, some a negative relationship, and 
others no relationship. Thus, the available evidence does not support the hypothesis 
that individuals from smaller settings exhibit higher ability for academic work. It is 
very possible that factors other than size influence the differences in lack of 
achievement of students. 

Four studies reported a positive relationship between ability for academic work and 
setting size. Street. Powell, and Hamblen (1962) examined the relationship between 
performance of students on standardized achievement tests and the size of the 
schools which they attended in a mining and a rural area of eastern Kentucky. The 
Q Stanford Achie 'ement Tests were used to measure achievement in the seventh and 
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eighth grades. The schools in each area were classified by number enrolled into one 
of three groups: 300 or more, 100-299, and less than 100. The findings suggested 
that larger schools tend to produce higher achievement levels among students. 

Three other studies (Feder, 1940; PettengilK 1934: Stainaker& Remmers, I931)all 
indicated a positive relationship between ability for college work and setting size. 
The results of these studies showed that the graduates of large high schools had 
higher aptitude scores than the graduates of smaller schools. 

Three studies revealed no relationship between ability and setting size. Alexander 
and Woodruff (1 940) reported a faculty sur\'ey of the University of New Hampshire 
freshman class of 1938. The author reported no differences in scholastic aptitude 
among the graduates from various-sized high schools. However, no tests of 
significance were conducted. Gray (1950) reported no differences in mean high 
school rank scores for students from high schools of different sizes. Hoyt (1959) 
.studied entering freshmen at Kansas State University in the fall of 1956. A total of 
598 men and 286 women was included in the sample. The sample was subdivided 
according to the si/e of the high school graduating class from which the students 
came. The American Council on Education Psychological Examination (ACE) 
had been administered to all the students. The findings showed no differences in 
mean ACE scores for students from high schools of different sizes. 

One study suggested a negative relationship between ability and/or high school 
rank and setting size. Hoyt (1959) further determined that males from small high 
schools tended to ea rn higher high school ranks o n the average than those earned by 
students from larger schools. However, there was a trend for students from smaller 
high schools to receive lower grades at college when these grades were adjusted for 
high school rank. 

Centralization and sociaf interaction. The reviews and research findings indicate 
that people of small settings, in comparison with people of large settings, evidence 
les.s centralization ofcommunication around one or a few persons. The relationship 
between centralization ofcommunication and size of setting is positive. However, 
the results suggest a negative relationship between social interaction and size of 
.setting. The people in smaller settings show greater frequency of social interaction. 

Two reviews of the literature have focused on group size and centralization and 
social interaction. Kelley and Thibaut (1954) summarized the literature on the 
experimental investigation of problem solving by small groups. They concluded 
that with increasing size of groups, the most active members become increasingly 
differentiated from the rest of the group. Furthermore, on the range from two to 
seven, there appears to be an increase in the proportion of the group who are under- 
^ contributors to the problem-solving task. Inanother review Bales(l952)focusedon 
I i/^lhe communication patterns in small experimental groups. Bales reported that the 
ifejiBSH top man in groups larger than five tended to speak considerably more to the group 
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as a w hole ihan to specific individuals in the group. In essence, the communiauion 
pattern tends to centralize. 

Six other studies have all reported (hat the .size of the setting tends to be positively 
related to cent raliza lion and negatively related to social inleracUon. Bales and 
Borgatta (1955) and Miller (1952) found a high negative correlation between si/e 
and opportunities to tcilk in a discussion group. lndik(196l ), as reported in Willems 
(1964b), determined that the size of 96 business organizations cor re la ted negatively 
with the maintenance of communication among members. These findings indicated 
that greater size led to difficulty in communication. Terricn( 1 959) analyzed organi- 
zations with as few as 10 employees to as many as 4,624. He determined that for an 
individual to maintain tlic same level of interaction with all members as size 
increases, it takes much more time and interaction. Furthermore, he showed that 
familiarity with others tends to decrease as size increases. 1. ike wise, Taylor and 
Kaust (1952) reported greater centralization of activity around a leader as size 
increased., Finally, Baumgarlel ( 1957) revealed that familiarity with otherstendsto 
decrease as size of laboratorv' increases. 

Easier comnnmicaiion. In this area the limited research suggests a negative 
relationship between case of communication and size of the setting. Campbell 
( 1952) examined the incentive effect of a group payment scheme in relation to the 
size of the group. He organized the workers in two factories into different-sized 
• groups, ranging from under 20 men to over 100. Campbell determined that as size of 
group increased, the percentage of workers understanding the payment scheme 
decreased. Furthermore, it was determined that workers who did not understand 
the scheme became progressively less satisfied with it. Indik ( 196 1 ) in his study of 96 
business organizations found that increased size led to difficulty in communi- 
cation, less attraction to the organization, and less participation. 

Leadership and identifying outstanding persons. Evidence from one study suggests 
that a negative relationship exists between leadership behaviors and the size of the 
setting. Baisand Norton (1 95 1) studied leaderlessdiscussion participants in groups 
of 2; 4, 5, 8, and 12. Each group participated in a 30-minute discussion. Two trained 
/observers rated participants in group discussions in terms of leadership ability 
demonstrated by their group participation. The findings showed a significant 
decline in the mean leadership as.sessment earned by participants as the groups 
studied bccrjme larger in siz£. Outside obser^^ers rated members of large groups as 
less active, less responsible, less effective, and less influential than members of small 
groups. 

Coleman (1961) investigated the ability of students to identify outstanding persons 
and their agreement about such persons. He found a negative relationship between 
size of high school and the ability to name an outstanding fellow student in certain 
areas, A similar negative relationship was obtained between size of school and 
consensus about persons in the student body who were outstanding in various 
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fmportame to settings and turnover. One study and a review suggest there is a 
negiUive relationship between the inhabitant's importance to the setting and size of 
the setting. Thibaut and Kelley (1959) reviewed hiborator\' studies of groups. They 
suggest^id that as the group becomes smaller, its identity seems to become more 
dependent on maintaining each one of its members. Katz (1949) found in various 
industrial organizations that individual workers in small groups assumed more 
;m porta nee and reported more satisfaction. The limited research suggests that 
people of small settings, in comparison to people of large settings, tend to be more 
important to behavior settings. 

Two studies have investigated the variable of employee or student turnover. Both 
studies determined that turnover is greater in large units as compared with small 
units. Cleland (1955) hvpothesi?.ed that quitting and beginning jobs would be 
negatively related to the size of industrial plants. However; he found the reverse to 
be true. Less turnover was found to be associated with small plants. Talacchi(l960) 
concluded that increasing size leads to increased division of labor, decreased 
.sati.sfaction, and avoidance via absenteeism and turnover. 

Value, meaninf^, and role voncept ions. Two studies suggest an inverse relationship 
between the value and meaning of participation in setting activities and size of 
setting. The few available findings suggest that people in small settings report more 
often that participation is valuable, useful, and meaningful. Anderson, Ladd, and 
Smith (!954), as reported in Willems (1964b), investigated 2,5(X) high school 
graduates. They found that the percentage of graduates w^ho reported their 
partieipation in extmcurricular activities as valuable and^uieful was- inversely 
correlated with the size of the .school. Worthy|^(1950) reported research work 
conducted at Sears, Roebuck, and Company onv^mployee morale. Their surveys 
■ have covered over 100,000 employees working in several hundred company units. 
Worthy concluded that attraction to the organization and morale are negatively 
related to size. The smaller the unit, the higher the morale. The fin dings suggest that 
in small units the employee's work becomes more meaningful to him or her. 

Three studies have reported a negative relationship between role conception and 
setting size. Thomas (1959) in his study of 83 county welfare bureaus revealed the 
si/c of the bureaus to be negatively related to the agreement among workers and 
supervisors on roles of social workers. Furthermore, he found a negative 
relationship between size of the bureaus and the number ofactivities seen as part of 
the social worker's role. Likewise, Parsons, Bales, and Shils (1953) and Simmel 
(1902) pointed out that there is a tendency toward specialization of roles and 
incrca.scd division of labor as organizational size increases. 

Summary 

The results reported to this point in time give substantial support to behavior- 
setting theoo'- The evidence indicates that behavior settings do influence the 
Q *"'^havior of their inhabitants. Just* as persons structure psychological plans which 
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regulate their behavior their everyday environments also have plans for them 
(Willems, 1965). In summary, the above studies and reviews directly and indirectly 
testing behavior-setting theory suggest relevant behavioral differences between the 
inhabitants of small behavior settings and the inhabitants of large settings. 
Inhabitants of small behavior settings differ in the following ways: 

1 . They function in a wider range of activities, assume positions of responsibility 
and importance more frequently, engage in more social greetings, and are 
more familiar with their setting. 

2. 7*hey participate voluntarily more frequently. 

3. They are more satisfied. 

4. They report more forces toward participation in behavior settings. 

5. They are ab.sent less often, more punctual, more interested in the affairs of the 
behavior setting, and more productive. 

6. They exhibit more group cohesiveness. 

7. They evidence less centralization of communication, increased ease in 
communication, and greater social interaction among inhabitants. 

8. They demonstrate more leadership behaviors and exhibit greater ability to 
identify outstanding persons. 

9. They tend to be more important to behavior settings and exhibit less 
turnover. 

10. They show evidence of broader role conceptions and seem to be more 
cognitively complex. 

1 i. They report more frequently on participation as having been meaningful. 



Evaluation 

The theory allows one to generate predictions from behavior settings to behavior. 
However, these behavioral predictions are within the bounds of a standing pattern 
of a behavior setting, and limitations do exist. Barker (1968) noted that only overt 
behavior can be predicted from the behavior settings. Motives and experiences of 
inhabitants cannot be predicted. 



A potential problem inherent in behavior-setting research is related to the sampling 
Q "nit. Barker (1968) refers to behavior settings with fewer than optimal inhabitants 
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as undermanned behavior settings. The research completed by Barker and his 
colleagues has used this concept to identify existing research samples. However, 
related research, particularly in the area of organizational research, frequently 
refers to the sampling unit as a small unit or small group. It is quite possible that a 
small unit or small group is not undermanned according to Barkers definition. 
Similarly, it is possible that a large unit or large group may be overmanned rather 
than optimally manned. Barker does not discuss the implications of an overmanned 
behavior setting. In any event, the various sampling units used in studies drawn 
upon to support behavior-setting theory may not be consistently defined. 

In regard to the concept of learning. Barker (1968) indicates that the characteristics 
of behavior settings are perceived and suggest certain kinds of behavior to 
participants. Thus, it seems that an individual is expected to accumulate knowledge 
about a behaviorsetting and, then, to implement behaviors that are to some extent 
acceptable in the setting. However, the significance of learning seems to decline 
after an individual has accumulated knowledge about the environment or behavior 
setting. Actually, whether or not this is the case may depend upon the nature of the 
behavior setting. 

Behavior-setting theory also considers the concept of change. Barker (1968) 
indicates that if the properties of a setting change (undermanned or optimally 
manned), the schedule of the environment's inputs will change for the inhabitants. 
In other words, if the number of inhabitants in the setting is varied, the behavior of 
the remaining inhabitants will be affected. However, individual change or personal 
growth is not discussed by Barker. 

In regard to the more formal characteristics, the theory logically includes within its 
frame of reference research findings from a variety of institutions. Relevant, related 
research has been drawn from organizational settings, work environments, group 
mee'ings, and community, high ichool, and college settings. Practically all of the 
studies discovered and reported in the review section a re in general agreement with 
the theory. Furthermore, the theory seems to be of a heuristic value in stimulating 
relevant research in an attempt to support and generalize the theory. Recent 
research in the areas of community, high school, and to a limited extent college 
settings gives substantial support to the behavior-setting theory. However, 
additional research needs io be conducted in organizational work settings and in 
college settings in order to generalize the theory to these environments. 

The concepts of this theory are operationally defined by means of the Behavior 
Setting Survey (BSS). Data available indicate that the survey is adequate but that 
the process involved in actual data collection is elaborate and complex. For 
example, data collection frequently involves the use of different sources (records, 
publications, and information). In addition, accuracy or validity of the data must 
be assessed by using multiple information sources and cross-checking against other 
variables. In essence, the BSS seems to be an effective measure of the behavioral 
^ jnvironment. However, the survey does not attempt to assess the perceived 
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environment. Consequently, little information is available on how a behavior 
setting is perceived or reacted to by participants. Of additional interest is the fact 
that the thcor}' does not operationally define the individual. In fact, the theory has 
no conception of the individual. The focus of the theory and its operational 
definition is on the environment and the effect of the environment upon behavior. 
Environments shape the behavior of people who inhabit them. 

Barker's approach is one of the most systematic which has appeared. The theory is 
cliibomtely developed which makes it a difficult approach to summarize. 
Furthermore, the thoroughness and detail make it interesting but, at the same time, 
frustrating to read. The basic assumptions are simple and understandable, but their 
elaboration is amazingly complex. Many new terms are introduced. These include' 
structural, dynamic, circumjacent, synomorphic, penetration, performance zone, 
action patterns, etc. It is difficuh to keep ail the new concepts and terms in mind 
while reading about the development and application of the theory. 

The theory is logically sound. However, it will probably attract few followers 
because of the formidability of the concepts and the detail. In spite of the variables 
available for study, the published material has focused primarily on population size 
in making inferences from behavior settings to their inhabitants and vice versa. 
Thus, a need exists to broaden the base of the theory by exploring other variables 
(personality, motives, experiences, and behaviors) that will permit inferences to be 
drawn from settings to people and people to settings. 

Implications for Theory, Research, and Application , . 

Theoretical Implications 

Ir, the past some psychologists (Brunswik, 1955; Lewin, 1951) have assumed that 
environmental variables occur independently of the human behavior of the 
environment. However, according to behavior-setting theory, the environment of 
human behavior and its inhabitants are not independent. Rather, the environment 
consists of nonhuman components, human components, and control mechanisms 
that moderate the components in predictable ways to maintain the environmental 
entities in their characteristic states. Thuilthe same environment provides different 
inputs to different persons; and iftheindlviduars behavior changes, different inputs 
to the same person. Furthermore, if th?; properties change (undermanned or over- 
manned environment \ the schedule or program of the environment's inputs will 
change (Barker, l96Ji). 

Behavior-setting theory also suggests that the behavior of the inhabitants of a 
setting is less varied than their behavior across all the settings they inhabit. 
However, individual behavioral variation and individual differences are not 
eliminated by restricting behavior to a given setting. Behavior-setting programs 
^ tually require individual variation and differences within the settings. Thus, 
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behavior settings require conformity of their inhabitants, but they do not require 
uniformity (Biirker. 1968). 

An additional theoretical implication suggested by Barker (1968) is that ifvvccan 
identify the common motivational and cognitive processes of the inhabitants of a 
behavior setting and the common perception of the input of the settings and further, 
if we can identify the motivational and cognitive product of the interaction of the 
above two variables, then perhaps one may make a probabilistic prediction of the 
motives and experiences of the inhabitants. Thus, if we know something about the 
motives and cognitive processes of the people in a setting, th'iir perception of the 
input of the setting, and the product from the interaction, we may be able to predict 
some of the more common behaviors in the setting. This implication suggests the 
need for a concept and an operational definition of man. To Barker( 1 968), different 
behavior settings have variable inputs to their inhabitants. In addition, the 
inhabitants of settings have common motivational and cognitive processes. T hus, 
the possibility exists that the motives, experiences, and behavior of the inhabitants 
of different settings differ in predictable ways. 

Implications for Research 

Of significance is the fact that Barker's ecological orientation suggests a point of 
view about the way research is to be conducted. According to Barker < 1968), there 
are two types of data-generating methods to study psychological phenomena. In 
one type, the psychologist functions as a transducer and produces T data. 
Psychological phenomena are scanned by the psychologist and .transformed 
according to coding categories into data. Psychological phenomena dominate this 
da ta-gene rating system. The psychologist is a receiver, coder, and transmitter. 
Transformations are the only contribution to the data of the system the 
psychologist has made. Thus* this system produces data that denote a world the 
psychologist did not make. Ecological psychology is a transducer science. Its data 
are the record of behavior and its conditions in the natural environment. 

The second type of data-generating system is dominated by the psychologist. He 
functions as an operator and a transducer Inthis system, the psychologist achieves 
control which permits him to focus on specific areas of concern to him through data 
that refer to events that he, in part, creates. This system is referred to as an operator 
data system or 0 data system. In essence, these are experimental methods. The 
psychologist is investigating what goes on under the conditions he has arranged. 
ITie two systems are presented in Figure 1. 

In this ecological frame of reference, Gump and Barker (1964) suggest three ways 
that behavior settings can enter research. First, behavior settings can be used as 
sampling units. If an administrator wants to test the adequacy of behavior settings, 
he might wish to know what happens in one kind of school or college as compared 
with another Second, the number, kind,andorgani7.ationof settings can be viewed 
^ '^s groups of dependent variables. For example, what happens to college activity 
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Fig. I. Da la -gene rating systems. 



settings when a large percentage of the students commute to the campus? How do 
secular ;'ersus religious, public versus private, American versus European schools 
and colleges differ in the number, kind, and interaction of settings? The third 
possibility is that behavior settings can be used as the independent variables. This 
type of study investigates the response of the people of behavior settings to the 
settings. There seem to be other characteristics of settings influencing behavior 
besides size or population. Some of these would seem to be performance 
O " -ements, types of motivation demanded, and characteristics oft he individuals 
Evening. 
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Applied Implications 

A practical implication of the theory involves the regulation of behaviorsettings. In 
small schools and probably in small colleges with relatively few inhabitants in 
settings, regulation seems to occur by deviation-countering feedback. Thus, the 
inhabitants or students themselves take action to correct o r to change the problem 
conditions. Research has shown that in such undermanned environments there isa 
press on students marginal to the setting to participate to maintain the stability of 
the setting. To eliminate students would make it more difficult to maintain the 
setting at an adequate level. Thus, in small schools or colleges where manpower is 
needed, new students would be expected to be drawn into activities more rapidly 
than would be the case in large institutions. 

In large schools and no doubt in large colleges with relatively many students, 
regulation seems to occur by means of discrimination, deviation-counter ng 
feedback, and vetoing feedback. Initially, students with desirable potential 
behavior or ability in a given area (such as basketbal;' identified. Then, 
deviation-countering feedback is provided to the stud en exhibiting potential. 
However, no feedback or vetoing feedback is provided to :^ost of the students who 
lack promise. Essentially, many students marginal the setting in large 
environments tend to become an isolated group with no pressure to perform or no 
pressure against failure to perform. 

In general, research and behavior-setting theory posit a negative relationship 
between school size and individual participation. Gump and Barker (1964) suggest 
that a school should be small enough that all or most of its students are needed in its 
business. "A school should be small enough that students are not redundant." 
However, the question of size remainsa difficult one mainly because there a re other 
variables to be considered, for example, the individual's needs and specific goals. As 
pointed out by Gump and Barker, if versatility of experience is preferred, a smaller 
school would seem to be more effective than a larger one. However, if specialization 
is the objective, the lar^ger school or college is probably the more effective one. 

Another applied implication of the theory involves the lasting effects of school size 
or the transfer of nonacademic and academic participation from high school to 
college. Baird (1%9), in a study mentioned previously, found that the higher rate of 
participation and achievement in small schools does not seem to transfer to the 
college years. Students from high schools of different size did not vary significantly 
on plans for continued achievement, on actual college accomplishment, and on 
scales of potential and competency. However, in a small sample of coH?ges, Baird 
did find that college achievement was related to college size. This finding tends to 
support behavior-setting theory and further indicates the importance of the 
immediate situation. Other research tends to support the above finding. Feldman 
and Newcomb (1969), in their review of research on the impacts of college, 
suggested that the conditions for college impacts seem to be most frequently 
^-^ovided in small residential 4-year colleges. Astin (1968) in a study of 246 
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insiitiitions determined that when comparing the large institutions with the small 
institutions, there was greater compt'titiveness, less coliesiveness, less familiarity 
with the laeulty, less involvement in class, and little concern for the individual 
student in the large institutions. However, some small colleges also exhibited this 
pattern while some large ones did not. In another study, Panos and Astin (1968) 
found that students are more likely to complete 4 years of college if they attend 
colleges where student peer relations are characterized by friendliness, coopera- 
tivencss, and independence. The authors further determined that these colleges 
show concern for the individual student, that their policies concerning student 
aggression nre relatively permissive, and that their students tend to be more 
involved in college activities. Pace (1967) in a study found size lo be negatively 
correlated with the degree to which the campus is perceived by the students to be 
friendly, cohesive, and group oriented (as measured by the Community Scale of the 
College and University Environmental Scales, Pace & Pace, 1965). In two other 
studies, Astin ( 1963a, 1963b) found that size hasa negative effect on students' plans 
to pursue a PhD. Also, Astin determined that size was negatively correlated with 
the student ratings of the amount of faculty-student contact, time spent by students 
in the library, and quality of teaching. Size was determined to be positively related 
to getting a degree rather than learning per se, becoming concerned about 
appearance, and faculty resentment of students' criticisms. In general, these 
findings suggest that the size of the college will probably have an impact on the 
effectiveness ol the educational process. 

In the academic area, more narrowly defined, recent research suggests that the size 
of high school graduating class is not related to freshman year quality-point ratio. 
Hoyt (1959) divided his sample into five groups according to the size of the high 
school graduating class from which thestudentscame. Hoyt reported that first -year 
colleiie grades were at about the same level for students from the various-sized high 
schools. He further suggested that institutional differences may be a relevant 
variable. Aiken (1964) also investigated this area by dividing women studentsfrom 
North Carolina public high schools completing their freshman year at the Women's 
College into seven groups according to the size of their high school graduating class. 
The medians for the seven class sizes were 39. 78, 120, 153, 231 , 41 1, and 500. The 
results of the study show that quality-point ratio means were not affected by class 
size. The findings of these two relatively recent studies are not necessarily consistent 
with the earlier work reviewed by Hoyt (1959). Consequently^theredoesseemtobe 
a need for additional research in this area. 

Indirectly related is some work carried out by Harmon (1959, 1961) on the field of 
doctorate specializiition as a function of size of high school graduating class. 
Harmon studied the high school backgrounds of a representative sample of science 
doctorates (the whole 1958 group of doctorates from American universities). When 
dataTorall scientific fields were combined, two findings were outstanding. First, the 
productivity of the large class-size category was three times the national norm. 
Second, schools with less than 100 graduates per class were all below the national 
?^"^rn in PhD productivity while those with more than 100 were all above the 
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nalional norm, The field ol' physical sciences appeared to he ihe inosl sensitive lo 
class si/c with I he social sciences a close seeoiid. In hiology and arts and humanities, 
the relationship between si/.e and production of doctorates was found, but it was 
not marked. I he lelationship was almost nonexistent for the field of education. 

A possible interpretation of the above findings is that {he small schools a re deficient 
in both the laboratory equipment and the personnel necessar\' for the extensive 
pursuit of the physic^al and other sciences. Therefore^ one pattern of thought is that 
if specialization is the goal, the larger school or college is probably the better one to 
attend (Ciump & Barker, l%4). However, if versatility of experience is the 
objective, a smaller .school or college would seem to be more effective. Baird (1969) 
sug^vsts that students in small schools seem to make more efficient use of the 
facihties they have available. Such findings support the attempts of,, number of 
universities to divide their environments into smaller settings. Thus, if colleges 
desire to increase versatility of experience and/or the rate of participation, they 
may divide into smaller units or po.ssibly develop other behavioral settings (Baird. 
1969). 

Another implication mentioned by Baird (1969) is that talent or ability will not be 
developed unless it is u.sed. It seems that students who participate in activities and 
have varied experiences will liave more opportunities lo explore their interests and 
abilities. Furthermore, the accumulation of experiences helps the individual 
develop a repertoire of coping behaviors. The individual may then draw upon these 
behaviors to make judgments about and engage in behaviors that lead to the 
completion of tasks and the pursuit of goals (Osipow & Walsh. 1970). If an 
individual's experiences are limited and he has not developed an adequate 
• repertoire of coping behaviors, a potential goal of eoun.seling might involve 
encouraging the student to enter certain undermanned behavior settings where the 
rate of participation is higher and an opportunity exi.sts to practice certain 
responses. However, behavior-slitting theorv' does not suggest any specific 
techniques for counselors. 

In the arci> ol" community meijtal health, what has been viewed as internalized 
mental disorder might be related to coerced responses of inhabitants to a deviant 
environmeni. Pius, specialized environments seem to impo.se certain behaviors on 
their inhabitants. Ruush. Dittman. and Taylor (1959) found that the aggressive 
behavior of boys who have been diagno.sed as seriously disturbed varies a great deal 
across behavior settings. Willems (1964a. 1967b) studied the psychological effects 
of behavior-.setting size on preselected marginal and nonmar^inal students. He 
found that in small schools the marginal students reported a sense of obligation that 
was similar to that of their regular schoolmates. Thus, the small-school marginal 
students were not experientially and behaviorally marginal. However, in contrast, 
in the large schools the marginal students reported little sense of obligation. Here, 
the students were perceived as a group of outsiders. Consequently, environments in 
some respects .select and shape the people who inhabit them. To reiterate, 
Q vironments have plans for their participants. 
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The subculuirai approach, as it has bern used by those analyzing college 
environment, has been primarily concerned with identifying attitudinal or 
behavioral dimensions along which students tend to vary. Frequently, these 
dimensions are cross cat'^gorizeH c: the variables are dichotomized and used to 
approximate student sub^rroups or subcultures. 

However, in the models and typologies discussed here, the use of the term 
subculture is at times deceptive. A subculture implies more than a collection of 
people with similar attitudes or behaviors; it implies that these people interact with 
one another, that they are mutually attracted to one another, and that they are 
aware of their common orientation (Feldman & Newcomb, 1969; Newcomb et a'., 
1967). Thus, members of a particular subculture would tend to behave in similar 
ways, as part of (and consistent with) their shared understanding or perception of 
the environment. 

Both behavior-b."!tting theory and the siibcuhurai approach suggest that the 
environment tends to shape the behavior of people who inhabit it. In this respect, 
subcultures may be interpreted as large behavior settings. 

The Clark and Trow Subculture Model 

The Model 

Clark and Trow (I960; 1966) have hypothesized that there are certain broad 
patterns of student orientation toward college which tend to give meaning to the 
informed relations among students. Furthermore, they have hypothesized that 
these orientations may be identifiid as subcultures if they tend to stimulate shared 
perceptions and behavior among jtudents exhibiting a common orientation. The 
four orientations or subcultures identified by Clark and Trow emerge from the 
combination of two dimensions: the degree to which students identify with ideas 
(much or little) and the extent to which students identify with theircollege(much or 
little). Thesubculture model is shown in Figure 2, which is followed by descriptions 
of the four subcultures (Academic, Nonconformist, Collegiate, and Vocational). 
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Fijj. 2, I ypcs 1)1" oi icniji lions ol" four student subcultures. 



rile Academic subculture isiorthe most part composed ol" serious students who are 
involved with ideas and who identily with their college. These students tend to work 
hard, to achieve high grades, and to talk about their academic work outside ol" class. 
In general, these students pursue ideas and knowledge. Their symbols are the 
library, the Jaboauory, and the .seminar. Many of the .students desire to attend 
graduate and professional schools. They internaii/.e scholarly and scientific 
behaviors anticipating future professional roles. In sum, these students are 
seriously invf^lved in their coursework; and they identify themselves with their 
college and faculty. They perceive their school as an institution that supports 
intellectual values and opportunities for learning. 

I'he students in the Nonconformist subculture are involved with ideas, but they 
lend not to identify with their college. Many of those students tend to be searching 
for a meaning in life or an identity. There is little interest in business or professional 
careers. Organized college activities are ignored. In general, these students tend to 
bccharaeteri/ed by a rather aggressive nonconform ism, a c r it i ail detachment from 
the college they attend and its faculty, and a generalized ho.stility to the 
administration. In sum, this subculture seems to value and reward individualistic 
styles, concern for personal identity and self-awareness, and, frequently, contempt 
lor organized society. 

Clark and Trow indicated that the Nonconformist culture is lor the niost part a 
residual category. That is to say, this category includes diverse types of students 
such as hippies, bohemians, political activists, rebels, apathetic students, and 
alienated students. Some of these students arc classil'ied in this subculture simply 
because they do not fit in any of the other three subcultures. 

Students in the Collegiate subculture tend to be loyal to their college but indifferent, 
if not resistant, to serious intellectual demands. Individuals in this subculture tend 
to value social life, extracurricular activities, athletics, living group functions, and 
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inlimatc I'riLMUlsliips. Idcntincation with raciilty and commitniLMit tn learning is 
limited. Tluis, this .subciiltiii c tiMidsto cmphnsizo the social and e.xti'acurriciilai'sidc 
uC college life. 

Students in the Voealional subculture tend not to be intellectually oriented. 
Furthermore, these students arc not particularly involved with their college. To 
these students a college education is olT-lhe-job training leading to a diploma and a 
belter job than they could otherwise ohtain'*ideas, .scliotarship, social lil'c, and 
extraciirricular activities arc not particularly valued. In sum. the members ol this 
sithculturc are primarily concerned about acquiring training for a particular career 
in their chosen field. 

Clark and Trow ( (966) cautioned thai the above are roiu"A'pe,s' of subcultures and 
not' types ol' studeni.s, despite (he Tact that they ortci^^dcscnbc the subculture in 
terms ol' the students, i'hus, an individual student may participate in none, one. or 
more than one subculture on his campus. However, in most eavSes one subculture 
will probably delinc a student's dominant orientation. 

ValUlhy o/ ihe CSQ Desvripfions 

i hc Clark and T row typology of the college students has been operationali/ed as 
part of the College Student Questionnaire (CSQ)' (Peterson, 1965b; 1968). 
Students arc asked to rank briel' paragraph statements on each ol the Tour 
orientations in order of their accuracy as self-descriptions. Respon.ses to the four 
paragraph .statements by entering college freshmen have been found to be related in 
expected ways in the Clark -Trow frame of reference to a number of variables 
measured by the CSQ (Peterson, I965n). 

Ihc research using the CSQ descriptions to opcrationalize the Clark -Trow model 
has found that students describing themselves according to the four descriptions 
tend to report differences on attitudinal. biographical, and behavioral variables. 
These studies of concurrent validity indicate that a number of variables 
dise.'iniinate among the .students as.sociated with the different ,subculturcs, 

Evidence reported in ihe CSQ manual (Peterson, 1968), given here in Table 3. 
indicated that students who endorsed (ranked first) the Vocationalself-dcscription 



'The College Siudcni Que.siionnaires (Parts I and 2) were developed to faciliiate gathering 
diver.se iiiformaiion about groups of college studenLS. CSQ Part 1 is designed for udminis- 
tfiition to entering .studeni.s prior to ihe official beginning of the academic year. Pari I 
contains questions ubout (a) educational anu vocational plan.s: (b) uciivities, achievements, 
and perceptions during secondar>' .school: (c) famiiy background; and (d) personal attitudes. 
Part 2 is foi adn)inisi ration to any ^jroup of undergraduates toward the close of the academic 
year. This part is in three section.s. two of which dupliciUc sections (a) and (c) of Pan 1. The 
middle section is concerned with student functioning. The purpose of the overlapping 
questionmiircs i.s to permit longitudinal .study of student change during the college years. The 
Q —meitemsonthcCIark-'rrowivpologViippeiir in Paris 1 and 2of iheCSQ(Peier.son, 1968). 
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TABLE 3 



Correlations among the 11 Scales in the 
CSQ Part 2 and the Clark-Trow Orientatiojis 



Scale 


Voca- 


Aca- 


Colle- 


Noncon- 


title 


tional 


demic 


giate 


formist 


Satisfaction with faculty 


02 


18 


-09 


-20 


Satisfaction with administration 


20 


03 


03 


-40 


Satisfaction with major 


08 


08 


-08 


-15 


Satisfaction with students 


08 


16 


-07 


-30 


Study habits 


10 


18 


-09 


-30 


Extracurricular involvement 


■30 


-14 


39 


-24 


Family independence 


-01 


11 


-13 


27 


Peer independence 


04 


29 


-33 


33 


Liberalism 


-18 


23 


-13 


37 


Social conscience 


il 


25 


^7 


){ 


Cultural sophistication 


-30 


32 


-1! 


28 



reported some satisfaction with theadministration, a tendency to be uninvolved in 
extracurricular activities, and a limited concern for cultural sophistication. 
Students endorsing the Academic orientation reported to some extent being 
independent of peers, liberal, socially conscious, and culturally sophisticated: 
Endorsement of the Collegiate orientation was found to be most highly related to 
extracurricular involvement and peer dependency. Students describing themselves 
as Nonconformists reported a tendency to be dissatisfied with faculty, 
administration, and other students. Furthermore, their study habits tended to be 
deviant and their interest in extracurricular involvement limited. Finally, the 
Nonconformist displayed a degreeof family and peer independence, liberalism, and 
cultural sophistication. 

In another analysis with the same sample, analysis of variance was used to identify 
differences between the four Clark-Trow orientations (Peterson, 1968). Significant 
fliiferences among the four orientations were obtained on 10 of the 1 1 scales, the 
exception occurring on the satisfaction with major scale. In addition, the rank order 
of group means on each scale was found to be predictable and interpretable. These 
results are shown in Table 4. The findings clearly support the notion that students 
describing themselves according to these four orientations tend to report 
differences on altitudinal and biographical variables as measured by the CSQ. 
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TABLE 4 



Ranking of Mean Scores for the Four 
Clark*Trow Orientations on the 
11 CSQ Scales 



Scale title 



Highest 
Mean Score 



Lowest 
Mean Score 



Satisfaction with lacully 
Satisfaction with administration 
Satisfaction with major 
Satisfaction with students 
Study habits 

Extracurricular involvement 
Family independence 
Peer independence 
Liberalism 
Social conscience 
Cultural sophistication 



A 
V 
V 
A 
A 
C 
N 
N 
N 
A 
N 



V 
A 
A 
V 
V 
A 
A 
A 
A 
N 
A 



C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
V 
V 
V 
C 

c 
c 



N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
C 
C 
V 
V 
V 



V - Vocational 
A - Academic 
C = Collegiate 
N = Nonconformist 



Apostal (1968, 1969a, 1969b) in three separate i,tudies has explored the 
relationships between the four CSQ descriptions and personal values, peer 
independence, and personality type. In an investigation (Apostal, 1968) of the 
relationships between the CSQ descriptions and personal values (as 
operationalized by the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values), only a small 
number of significant relationships were found. Students in subcultures based on 
ideas (Academic and Nonconformist) typically scored low on the Economic scale; 
students in the subcultures based on nonideas( Vocational and Collegiate) typically 
scored average and high. Students in college subcuhures( Academic and Collegiate) 
scored average on the Religious values scale while students in the nonco liege 
subcultures (Vocational and Nonconformist) on the avfjrage scored high. 

In a study focusing on peer independence (Apostal, 1969a) the CSQ was 
administered to 1,500 entering freshmen at the University of Maine. The students 
O kvere divided into three groups of peer independence (low, average, and h igh) based 
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nil the C'SQ Peer IndcpcndLMicc Scale seores. In general, relationships did seem to 
exist between the snbeultures and peer independence. High peer independenee was 
lounil t i be positively asst)ciated with the Academic and Noneonlormist 
subcultures and negatively related U) the Collegiate subculture. I'hese relationships 
existed lor nten and women. 

hi the third study (.Apostal, l%S)bK personality type and preferred 
>ubcultnre were analyzed. Choice ol major lield uas used to assign students to 
one ol Holland's (J%6a) six personality types (Realistic, Investigative, Social, 
ConventionaL Knterprising, and Artistic). Men assigned to the Realistic type 
disproportionately .selected the Vocational description. Intellectuals dispropor- 
tionately chose I he Collegiate or Academic dcseription. The Enterprising type 
selected mainly the Collegiate description. For women the Social type was found to 
be associated with choosing the Collegiate description: the Artistic type, the 
Norieonlormi.v! description: and the Investigative type, the Academic description, 
l-rom these results, relationships do seem to e.xist between student characteristics 
(personality type) and tyf/cs of college cnviri)nments. 

McDowell ( 1967) explored the relationships between the Ckirk- Trow description* 
and the College and University Environmental Scales. The results indicated that 
students with a Vocational orientation tend to perceive a practical (PracticsiJity) 
college environment. Students reporting an .^cademic or Nonconformist 
orientation tend to perceive an environment emphasizing self-understanding and 
personal identity (Awareness). Students with a Collegiate orientation tend to 
perceive a Iriendly, group-ori:nted environment (Community). 

A second part ol the study by McDowell was concerned with the relationships 
between tlic Clark-Trow orientations and the scales on the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory (Heist & Vonge, 1968). Nonconformists tended to be highest on the self- 
expression ( Impulse E.\pression) and the intellectual scales (Thin king Introversion, 
I hcoretiealOrii^ntation, Esthetictsm, and Complexity), followed by the Academics 
and the Collegiates. Nonconformists were low on social outreach (Altruism) and 
personal adjustment (Personal Integration). Students reporting a Vocational 
orientation were high on the Practical Outlook scale. 

Kees and McDougall (1971 ) also used the same Omnibus Personality Inventory to 
explore personality dilTerenees among subcultural groups. Similar to the findings 
of the McDowell (1967) study* Nonconformists tended to score significantly higher 
on fheoretieal Orientation, Esthelicism, and Complexity than did the Vocational 
and Collegiate groups. In addition, the Nonconformist group ^"ds found to score 
signiOcantly higher than the other three groups on Thinking Introversion, 
Autonomy, and Religious Orienuition (thus reflecting a more liberal view), and 
lmpul.se Control. However* on tht Personal Integration scale, the Nonconformist 
group scored significantly lower than the other three groups. Also, on the Practical 
Outlook scale, the Academic and Nonconformist groups scored significantly lower 
O lian the other two groups. On the Social Extroversion scale, the Collegiate group 
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scored signiricantly higdcr than the other three grt)ups. The remaining four scales 
(Anxiety Level. Altruism. Mascuhnity-l-emininity. and Response Hias) did not 
discriminate among the groups. 

Maw (1971) explored Clark-'i'row descriptions and activity involvement. The 
rindcngs showed thai students endorsing the Coilegiatc descriptions ranked first in 
activity participation, followed by the Noneonformis!. Academic. and Vocational 
subcultures in that order. Significant (p<.()3) differences in the mean number of 
activities were foiuid when the Academic suhcullurc was compared with the 
Vocational and Collegiate subcultures and when the Vocational subculture was 
compared with the Collegiate and Nonconformist subcultures. 

I'inally. Bniinard and Dollar (1971) studied the personality characteristics of 
leaders endorsing the different Clark -Trow descriptions. Their sample consisted of 
student leaders! preside nt.s) of recogni/ed student organizations at the Univ ersity of 
Missouri, l-ivcof the J2 personality factors tended to discriminate among the three 
subcultures., On the Moliv;iiion factor the Academic leaders scored significantly 
<p <.0I) fiighcr than the Collegiate leaders. On the Applied Interests factor the 
Vocational leaders scored higher (p<.(}6) than the Academic leaders. The 
Collegiate leaders .scored significantly higher thanthcoihcrtwogroupson both the 
Closeness factor and the Friendliness factor. Alsc>, on the IZx press iveness- 
Constraint I'actor the Collcgipte leaders scored higher than the Vocational leaders. 
In gcncnil. the results indicated that apparcnily student leaders differ according (o 
the Clark-'IHiw description endorsed. 

Some research has used descriptive paragraphs cMrcspondingtocach of the Clark- 
Trow subcultures that arc somewhat different from the Petei-son (1965b. 1968] 
descriptions. Croltlieb and Hodgkins - using their own descriptions of t!ie 
subcultures explored the social cjnnposition. academic performance, attitude 
change, and postcollegc expectations of students in the different subcultures 
(Ciotllicb. 1965: (iottlicb & Hodgkias. 196."^: Hodgkin.s. 1964). In their results, 
vocational students came primarily I'voni lower class rural areas, ranked third in 
grade point average compared with students in the other subculturcN. reported 
relatively little change in attitudes (religion and rules and regulations), and reported 
plans to enter career or military positions after college. Students idcntilying with 
the Collegiate subculture came about equally from lower, middle, and upper class 
homes (primarily urban areas), ranked lowest in grade point average, reported little 
attitude change in college, showed minimal interest in attending graduate school, 
and had the most hitcrcsi in making money. Academic students reported coming 
mainly from the middle and upper class in metropolitan areas ranked second in 
grade point average, evidenced more attitude change (ranked second}, and showed 
a greater interest in attending graduate school than the Vocational and Collegiate 
students. Nonconformist students reported coming Vroni the lower and middle 
ela.ss in rural areas ranked highest in grade point average and amount of a^tcitudc 
Q "hnnge. and reported the strongest interest in attending graduate school. P ^. 
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VanAdams (1965). using the Gottlieb and Hodgkins (1963) descriptions, 
investigated the characteristics of 260 undergraduate students at Michigan State 
University. The students (primarily seniors) were living in u coeducational 
residence hall. A number of variables (place of residence at the beginning of the 
third year of college, college major, academic ability, marital status, and attitude 
change) were found to discriminate among the siludents endorsing the different 
descriptions, 

Lewis ( 1 969), in exploring theaspirationsand values of studentsassociated with the 
different subcultures, did not use self-endorsed descriptions to classify students. 
Rather, he divided students into four subcultures according totheiranswerstotwo 
questions (importance of new ideas and the closeness to their college). Accordingto 
his findings, about one-half of the Vocational subculture and one-third of the 
Collegiate group were in college primarily to obtain a degree. More than half of the 
.students in the Academic subculture reported primary interest in knowledge and 
understanding. During their leisure time all of the Nonconformist students and 
three-fourths of the Academic students pursued intellectual and musical interests. 
The students associated with the Collegiate subculture reported involvement in the 
greatest numberofextracurricularactivities while the Vocational students reported 
the fewest. About half of the students in the Academic subculturefound a professor 
stimulating. In general, the Nonconformist and Academic students were more 
interested in autonomy than were students in the other subcultures. Finally, 
students in the Academic subculture were highest in humanitarian values, followed 
by students in the Nonconformist subculture. 

The findings, then, generally indicate that students endorsing the various CSQ 
descriptions do tend to report differences in values, interests, attitudes, and 
behaviors. Furthermore, the CSQ descriptions seem to be related in predictable and 
meaningful ways to scales measuring similar constructs. 

Rciiahilify of the CSQ Descriptions 

I'he work in this area is very limited. McDowell (1967) studied the consistency in 
the reported CSQ descriptions over a 6-month period. The sample consisted of 
2,000 students in 13 small colleges. The students responded to the Clark-Trow 
descriptions ( Peterson, i965b) in their first week in college and a random 25% of the 
sample responded in the spring. The findings showed that in the spring over half of 
the students reported their original orientation. A shift toward the Collegiate 
orientation occurred at the expense of the Academic orientation. This finding does 
not mean that the descriptions are unreliable since it makes sense that the 
orientations probably change as a function of environmental impact over some 
period of time. 

Summary 

In their model, Clark and Trow identified four student subcultures (Academic, 
O Monconformist* Collegiate, and Vocational) based on the combinations of two 
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dimensions: students' identification with ideas and students' identification with 
their college. The thought was that although students might participate in none or 
one or more subcultures on a campus, only one subculture would probably identify 
a student's major orientation. The Clark and Trow subcultures have been 
opcrationalized by four descriptions in the College Student Queslionnairea swell as 
by other means. Research using these instruments indicate t hat students describing 
themselves according to the four orientations tend to report interpretable 
differences on attitudinal and biographical variables. Other research suggests that 
the four orientations tend to be related in predictable ways to scales measuring 
similar constructs. However, no research on the Clark-Trow model has attempted 
to test theoretical predictions. No research, in short, shows that studen'^s endorsing 
a common orientation actually interact with one another. In essence, there is no 
evidence indicating that students indeed enter and participate in interactional 
environments that are congruent with their major subcultural orientation. 



The Newcomb Subculture Model 

The Model 

Newcomband his associates (1967) have explored student types and subcult'uresat 
Bennington College as part of a 25*year follow-up study. The initial study 
<Ncwcomb, 1943) published 30 years ago reported the effects of shared social norms 
of the members of the college community. The follow-up study suggests that, for 
many students, the effects of the college experience were lasting. The discussion 
here will focus on the follow-up research. 

In the follow-up research more than 90% of the graduates of three, consecutive 
Bennington classes in the 1930s were located and re interviewed. In 1939 through 
1962, data about the Bennington College norms were collected from (he current 
college student sample. One finding of interest was the fact that many of the current 
students described at least two of the student houses in ways that did not seem to be 
consistent with the student culture norms that had existed at Bennington. These 
jitudcnts in atypical houses were described by the current student sample as being 
interested in social activities and possessing conventional social attitudes. 

In order to develop a typology of students, the 28 adjectives which had been mcTijt 
iVequentiy used by students in describing the various houses were grouped by 150 
.students according to similarity of meaning. A given adjective was included in a 
cluster if at least 50 students grouped it with at least two other adjectives in the 
cluster. As shown in Table 5, two clusters were derived by this technique: Cluster 1 
refers to students who are socially oriented and conventional in a Collegiate way; 
Cluster 11 identifies students who are individualistic and intellectual At the time of 
Q ' e study the student norms at Bennington were consistent with Cluster II. 
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TABLE 5 



Clusters Derived from Studeras' 
Sorting of Stereotypes 



Cluster 1 



Cluster 11 



Collegiate 

Preppy 

Smilhy 

SociijI 

Soeialites 

Debs 

Tweedy 

A Fin Carter 



Arty 

Free-t [linking 
Boho 
Eccentric 
Benningtonian 



Beat 

Wild 



Intellectual 



American girl- type 

All-around 

Gung-ho 



Students were also asked to describe campus subgroups which could be 
dilTerentiated by their interests, attitudes, or values. Itwashoped by this procedure 
to accumulate a list of types of students perceived to exist on campus. No attempt 
was made to order the subgroups listed by the students along a single dimension: 
rather it was assumed that there exi.sled twodimcnsions(Individualism and Intel- 
lectuality) independent ofcach other and forming a model of the social structure of 
the student body (see Figure 3). The description of the subgroups reported by the 
students were next used to develop descriptions of the four ideal types— Creative 
Individuiilists. The Wild Ones, The Scholars, and The Social Group. These four 
types seemed to be the most frequently mentioned by students. 1 1 was hypothesized 
that the types were derived from differences in orientation lo the dominant norms 
III the student culture. Two othertypes(Leadersand Political Activists) were added 
probably because of the relevance of politics to Bennington in the 1930s. However, 
these two types were not frequently mentioned by the students. The following are 
descriptions {operational definitions) of the six types developed using the language 
of students: 

1. High Individualism High Intellectuality 

These girls (Creative Individualists) perceive themselves to be superior intel- 
lectually and more sophisticated than other people. IngeneraL they tend to believe 
in certain principles even though they are usually opposed by society. They seem to 
he imaginative, free-thinking* and very dedicated to creative pursuits. These 
Q tudents frequently major in drama, art. or literature. 
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2. High Individualism Low Intellectuality 

I'he Wild Ones tend to he Tree bi/arre girls who care little about work and a lot 
about excitement. In general, these girls tend lo be unkempt and uninhibited. They 
enjoy wild parties and like to be different, but they frequently feci niisunderslood. 

3. Low Individualism >Iigh Intellectuality 

The Scholars arc primarily interested in learning and furthering their education. 
I hese students concentrate mainly on their work and spend most ol t heir time in the 
library. In general, these girls tend to be rational and critical. Their social interests 
arc limited and they tend lo have lew friends. 

4. Low Individualism -Low intellectuality 

Girls in *l he Social Group arc very interested in their social life. These students do 
enough work to pass their courses, but their main interest is in having fun. Lhcy 
concentrate on dating and meeting boys. Their extreme interest in social life and 
being popular may lend to mask their intelligence. 

5. The Leaders are friendly students who are particularly interested in student 
government. They are frequently involved in organizing committees or groups. 

6. The Political Activists are civic-minded reformi.sts either of campus politics or 
of social conditions in the country in general. These people are interested in public 
affairs, civil rights, and sane nuclear policy. This interest is frequently expressed 
through the circulation of petitions. 



High 



x: 



Individualism 



Low 



1 


3 


Creative 


Ihe 


, Individualists 


Scholars 


2 


4 


1he 


Tlie 


Wild Ones 


Social Group 



Leaders 

Political Activists 



erJc 



Fig» 3» Hypothetical student subcultures. 
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Vaiidily of the Type Descriptkms 

The six descriptions were used to operationalize the appropriate elements of 
Newcomb's model. Newccmb et al. < 1 967) had 40 student judges identify girls who 
seemed to fit each of these types. The students assigned to the various types were 
then compared on a number of variables. The most striking group differences were 
found between the Creative Individualists and The Social Group. On the Omnibus 
Personality 1 nventory(0 PI )( Heist & Yonge, 1962) the Creative lndi\ idualistswere 
found to be significantly (p<.OI) higher than The Social Group on all scales 
(Atheism-Agnosticism, Developmental Status, Estheticism, Theoretical 
Orientation, Originality, and Liberalism) except Nonauthoritarianism. These 
findings support the hypothesis that the Creative Individualists are highest in norm 
acceptance (Individualism and Intellectuality). Furthermore, the results indicate 
that The Social Group is lowest on individualism and intellectualism and thus 
lowest in normaLxeptancc. rhreeortheothcrgroups(The Wild Ones. The Political 
.Activists. an<i The SchoLirs) tended to be closer to the Creative Individualists than 
to the total college moans on all scales. 

To explore further differences in student types, 12 7-point rating scales were 
administered to the entire college sample and the scale scores were then factor 
analyzed. Three factors emerged: traits related to individualism, traits related to 
intellectuality, and traits unrelated to rorms. The Social Group was determined to 
be significantly (p < .05) different from the Creative Individualists on four of the 
five scales included on the individualism factor. Members of The Social Group 
reported being more conservative, conventional (in dress and opinion), and date 
conscious than did the Creative Individuals, However, on the intellectual factor, the 
two groups did not differ on the three scales (intellectual, absorbed in academic 
work, and. interest in national and international affairs). On the factor interpreted 
as traits unrelated to norms. The Social Group reported being more interested in 
religion than did the Creative Individualists. No differences were found on the other 
three scales associated with this factor (tenseness, impulsiveness, and dedicated to a 
special field). 

In regaru to the other groups. The Wild Ones scored high on unconventionality (in 
dress and opinion), intellectualism, tenseness, impulsiveness, and interest in social 
Jifc. However, they rated themselves low on absorption in academic work. The 
Scholars scored low on absorption in social life and in being critical of rules. The 
Leaders' self- reports were similar to those of The Social Group, except they 
perceived themselvesas highly critical of rules. The Political Activists scored high in 
interest in national and international affairs, and low in compliance. 

Other comparisons showed differences between theCreative IndividuaiistsandThe 
Social G roup. An index of conventionality—the average number ofadjectives from 
Cluster I which the student checked as favorable— was found to discriminate 
between the two groups. The Social Group selected many adjecti' ;;sasfavorable, as 
^">wn by a mean of 4.2; the mean for Creative Individualists was only 0.2. 
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'['hrcc other indices (small talk, serious conversation, presence on campus during 
weekends) were used in another measurement of Intellectuality. The small talk 
index represents the amount of time devoted by the student to conversation about 
social life, personal problems, etc. The serious conversation index is concerned with 
the amount of time reported in talking about the arts, public affairs, etc. fhe 
number of weekends on campus was an attempt iv assess student dating and off- 
campus interests. The Creative Individualists were found be be significantly 
(p <.05) more intellectual than The Social Group on ail of the variables except the 
serious conversation index. However, of the three variables the serious 
conversation index would seem to be the most relevant measure of intellectualism. 

The different student types were also compared on political attitudes, community 
participation, and persona! background and interests. On measures of political 
attitude (radiciilism and welfare-civil-iiberties index), the Political Activists scored 
significantly higher than the other types. There was a tendency for the members of 
I he Social Group to score lowest on these scales. On the community participation 
variable (student government) participators were most frequently drawn from the 
Leader Group. Members from other groups (Creative Individualists, Political 
Activists, and Scholars) participated in that order. The Wild Ones were the lowest 
participators in student government. On background and interest variables The 
StKial Group was I'ound to be significantly (p < ►OS) different from the Creative 
Individualists on the private versus public school attendance variable. Sixty-two 
percent of The Social Group attended private school at some time during their 
secondary school career. Of the Creati\'e Individualists, 63% had attended only 
public high school, In addition. The Social Group had the higl'.est percentage (57%) 
of fathers with bu.siness occupations. (The average for the college in general was 
45' ; .) Data on career interests showed thai The Social Group members were mainly 
sticial science majors. More than SiVi of The Social Group members reported an 
ifitcrest in occupations classified as service. generalculturaK'and business. Many of 
the C'reatixc Individualists expressed career interest in the arts. Finally, the Creative 
Individualists and the Leaders tended to be primarily juniors and seniors. Ihe 
nicnibers of The Wild Ones and The Social Group were mainly freshmen and 
sophomores. I'hus, in general, students tended to perceive seniors as being similar 
to the Crcatiw Individualists and freshmen as being similar to the Social type. 

On the variable of within-college status, as assessed by the students in the college, 
the Creative Individuals and The Social Group were ranked first and last, 
respectively. The Scholars, Leaders, Political Activists, and The Wild Ones(inthat 
order) were in between these extremes. In general, students who were nominated by 
others as belonging to a given type tended to rank that type higher than it was 
nmked by students in the other types or by the total college. These findings 
suggested that students nominated for a particular type tend to identify themselves 
with that group. 

Three individual measures of within-college status (community representativeness, 
Q gree of admiration, and degree of creativity) supported the status order found 
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above. College students were asked to nomiiiateclassmates in these three areas. I he 
Creative Individualists received the highest mean score on each measure, while The 
Social (iroup and The Wild Ones scored the lowest, 

I o summarize, the findings indicated that students were able to identify girls who fit 
eaeh of the types. Attempts were made to discriminate between the types on a 
number of variables such as personality, self-ratings, conventionality, small talk, 
serious conversation, politiail attitudes, community participation, personal 
background and interests, and .status. These variables to,sorne extent differentiiJted 
among the types. The Creative Individualists and The Social Group seemed to be 
the most clearly ('dined. 



Research 

Research Testing Theoretical Predictions 

Research findings (Newcomb et a!., 1967) showed that in particular the Creative 
lndividualist,s and the members of The Social Group tended to evidence a 
substantial degree of intragroup attraction to interact with one another, and to 
choose eaeh »uher as friends. The Scholars, Leaders, and Political Activists 
exhibited some degree of intragroup attraction. For The Wild Ones, intragroup 
attraction was low: members of this ^^roup did not seem to be mutually attracted to 
one another. Therefore, The Wild Ones did not seem to be a subcultural group. 

The results implied that The Social Group may have served to maintain the 
attitudes and values of participants. From this implication, it was hypothesized that 
"The Social Group may have functioned to insulate students from pressures to 
change toward the dominant norms in the environment (individualism and 
intelleciuality). Furthermore.it seemed t hilt The Social Group may have provided 
for its members opportunities for friendship and prestige which otherwise would 
not exist. Thus, for Bennington at the time of the study. The Social Group appeared 
to be a deviant subculture (one with mtinbers whose attitudes and values w^re 
di.screpani from the attitudes of the major iy of students). 

In order to explore the plausibility of t'lis interpretation, the influence of the 
deviant Sociiil Group subculture upon' its members was studied. Deviance was 
defined by using scores on five of the j cales of the OPI (Developmental Status, 
Estheticism, Liberalism, Originality, .v nd Theoretical Orientation), Freshman 
students whose scores fell below the m jdian (for all students who completed the 
OPI at least once) on all five scale.*; were defined as deviant. Thirty- seven students 
met this criterion and were thus included in the sample. Of this sample, 16 students 
were judged to be participants in the Social Group subculture. The remaining 21 
students were identified as Nonsocial Group deviants or the control group. The two 
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groups of deviants were compared on the live scales of the OPI used to define 
deviants. No slahslically significant differences between the two groups were 
found. 

The findings concerning patterns of into rpersonal association suggested that Social 
Group members did tend to choose Social Ci rou p friends a ndt ha tNonsocial Group 
deviants tended to choose nondeviants as friends. Other results showed that the 
Social Ciroup members tended to concentrate in particular houses; they chose to 
live together or at least in close pro.ximity. The Nonsocial Group deviants were 
dispensed throughout the 12 on-campus houses. 

Other findings showed that the Social Group members tended to be defined by their 
fellow students as deviant. Students were asked to identify three others who would 
be most similar and three who would be least similar to them in theirself-ratings. 
I'he number of times a student was listed asleast similar was used as an index of her 
visibility as a deviant. The results showed that 75% of the Social Group deviants 
were mentioned two or more times. However, only 40% of the Nonsocial Group 
deviants were mentioned at least twice. Furthermore, the Social Group members 
ihcni.selves tended to perceive themselves as more deviant than the Nonsocial 
Ciroup deviants. 

rhe OPI was administered twice in order to gather information about attitude 
change and stability. Change scores were computed on the five scales used to define 
deviance. The findings indicated that Nonsocial Group deviants tended to change 
their attitudes in the direction of the existing campus norms of individualism and 
intellectuality. The Social Ciroup members did not evidence such change. These 
results certainly suggest that a subcuitu re lends to serve a maintenance function by 
facilitating resistance to the normative influence of the larger, more dominant 
group. 

On the variable of CO I lege Stat us. students ( nondeviants ) we re asked to name at least 
two but not more than five students who would be worthy representatives of the 
college at a gathering of students from many colleges. It was predicted that the 
Social Ciroup members would havelower status (fewer nominations forcomm unity 
representatives) than would Nonsocial Group deviants. In this case, the data did 
not support the prediction. However, the data did show that Social Ciroup mem bers 
tended to gain in status because of the prestige received from othermembers of their 
subculture. In an examination of the nominations for community representatives 
made by just the two deviant groups, the resultsshowed that Social Group deviants 
seemed to vote for other Social Group members. The Nonsocial Group deviants 
made responses similar to the student body in general and voted high status to 
students identified as Creative Individualists. 

Other findings indicated that significantly more of the deviants dropped out of 
college than did the nondeviants. Of the 109 deviant students, 44 (40%) dropped out 
of college; of the 276 nondeviants, only 81 (29%) dropped out. The data did not 
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reveal a significant di (Terence, however, in dropout rates between the Social and 
Nonsocial group deviants. (Actually there were not enougli dropouts from the two 
groups of deviants to permit direct comparison.) 

In summary, the findings indicated that the Social Group members constituted a 
deviant subculture. The members evidenced similar attitudes, ihey were mutually 
attracted to each other, and they were aware of their common orientation. In 
general, the Social Group members tended to share norms which diverged from the 
dominant student culture: as such, the subculture served to insulate its members 
from the influence of the dominant culture. 

Summary 

Newcomb and his associates have developed a hypothetical typology based on the 
two dimensions of individualism and intellectuality. These two dimensions were 
assumed to represent the basic normative social structure of the student body. Four 
types were included in this typology: Creative Individualist. The Wild Ones, The 
Scholars, and The Social Group. Two other types thought to be of significance 
(Leaders and Political Activists) were also explored. In studying the utility of the 
typology it was determined that students could indeed identify girls who fit each of 
these types. To some extent, moreover, the types could be distinguished from each 
other on a number of variables. The data further suggested that The Social Group 
was a deviant subculture serving to maintain or even facilitate resistance to change 
on the part of its members. 



Evaluation 

There ,seems to be one requirement in the definition of subculture which is only 
partially met by most models usingthe subculture concept. This requirement is that 
individuals or students in a subculture interact with one another and that they be 
aware of their common orientation, With one exception there does not exist data 
showing whether students classified as being similar in attitude interact to form a 
subculture. Only Newcomb et al. (i967) presented the necesnijry evidence— finding 
that the members of a deviant group did evidence mutual attraction and awareness 
of common orientation along with similar attitudes. 

One implication of the subcuhure concept is that the attitudes and values held by 
members are learned in the environment: the subculture has had an impact upon its 
members. Attitudesand values have been taught and maintained by themembersof 
the subculture. However, research shows that entering freshmen in a number of 
colleges ii nd universities we re able to classify themselves into one of the Cla rk-Trow 
subcultures at the beginning of the freshman year. Thus, it would seem that their 
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orientations predated their college experience. It is possible, of course, that their 
orientations derived from subcultures in their high schools. 

Another weakness of the subculture models, at least in common practice, is that 
the\' fail to differentiate bet ween a type and a subculture. Studenis may be classilied 
as a type if they share common charcteristics. If the subculture concept is to be a 
distinct and meaningful concept, it must be differentiated in theory and practice 
from the concept of type. The nature of the existing research contributes to this 
uiabiguity. In general, research data tend to be descriptive of student types rather 
than of subcultures. Only one study (Newcomb et al., 1967) has explored tht 
validity of the concept of an interactional student subculture. 

Also of interest is the fact that subculture models tend to describe students who 
have some dominant traits or characteristics (Bolton & Kammeyer, 1967), The 
.students tend to be somewhat exceptional or at least not average. There seems to be 
little place for many students who are unexceptional in any way. One way of 
thinking about this is that there may be more (or less) than4, 5, or6orany other 
number of subcultures, depending upon the environment in which an individualis 
interacting. 

Another aspect which needs to be considered is that of the importance of gender in 
the.study of subculture, Clark and Trow in effect have based their model on college 
males. Newcomb has based his model on college females. The assumption that one 
can generalize from one sex to another is somewhat tenuous. Sex differences for a 
given subculture model need to be explored. 

An additional limitation involves the nature of the research on the subculture 
models. Extant research on the Clark-Trow model in particular assumes that the 
four subcultures exist. Thu,s, the main purpose of the research has been to describe 
the presumed subcultures in terms of the student attitudes, interests, and behaviors 
that miglit differentiate among them. None of the studies hasclearly indicaledthat 
tlie Clark-1*row subcultures actually exist in the first place. The existing research 
does not really test the model. It is almost entirely descriptive (Frantz, 1969). 
Research problems are further complicated by the Ciurk-Trow definition of 
subculture. Clark-Trow seem to define their subcultures independent of the actual 
behaviors of the individuals n\aking up the subcultures. Frant7.( 1969) suggests that, 
because of this partially nonempirical posture, measurement is complicated. 

As has been noted, no research using the Clark-Trow model present's data that 
students exhibiting a common orientation actually interact with one another. As 
part of this limitation, there is no evidence indicating exactly which types of 
individuals enter a subcultu re and participate in environments congruent with their 
major orientation. Hence, the relationships between the degree of individual 
environment congruency and other variables (such as achievement, satiisfaction, 
and personal stability) have yet to be explored. 
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In the Ncvvcomb frame of reference, one study did show that members of the so- 
called Social (iroup seemed to enter environments consistent with their 
orientations. The members of this group tended to live together and to interact with 
one another. The members were mutually attracted to one another, and they were 
. aware of their common orientation. However, once again no studies in this 
framework have investigated the relationships between degree of individual- 
environment congruency on the one hand and amount ofachitvement, satisfaction, 
and personal stability, on the other. 

The sabculturai approaches have been operationali/.ed by means of brief paragraph 
statements of various orientations. The Clark-Trow model asked students to 
endorse an orientation as appropriately self-descriptive. The Newcomb model had 
student observers assign other students to various orientations. The research 
stimulated has attempted to describe and to distinguish among the various 
endorsed orientations. Thus, the environment is defined and described by taking a 
census of the self- reported and; or observer-imputed attitudes, values, behaviors, 
and roles of people not necessarily known to be interacting. Although some 
research (McDowell. 1967) has shown that students endorsing a given orientation 
tend to vary in their self-reported perceptions of the environment, there gene rally is 
little direct measurement of the perceived environment or of the physical 
environment as part of the subcultural approach. 

Another interesting feature of the subculture model is that the individual as wellas 
the environment seems to be defined in terms of groufv characteristics. There is no 
conceptually distinct orientation to the individual and to the environment. The 
major focus of the approach is on the environment which, in turn, is defined in 
terms of the characteristcs of its members. But, at least implicitly, the individual is 
described in terms of the group characteristics. Thus, an independent conception of 
the individual does not seem to exist. 

A few other limitations of the subculture approach may be mentioned. The models 
discussed here seem to be restrictive in nature. Without adjustment in contents it 
would be difficult to generalize the models to a noncollege population. 
Furthermore, each model is based on only two dimensions which are 
dichotomized and used to approximate student subgroups or subcultures. The 
dimensions are clearly and explicitly stated, but other variables may be just as 
relevant. Or, it is possible that more than four subgroups or subcultures may be 
prevalent ina given environment. In addition, the models tend to say little a bout the 
developmental process of group or subculture orientations. Nor do the models 
discuss the process of learning or individual change. In regard to known empirical 
findings, the models are not that inclusive. Many investigators have developed 
models derived from the Clark-Trow classification, but for the most part they are 
not empirically based. Last, the models (particularly that of Clark-Trow) have 
stimulated some research, but very few of the studies have in any direct way 
attempted to test or to evaluate the existing models. The research has been 
Q "imarily descriptive.. 

ERIC 
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Implications for Theory, Research, and Application 



7 hvora u a I Imp I u a i io ns 

A luinibcr of student typologies or subculture models have been developed based 
on ditTerent dimensions rrom those used by Clark and Trow (see Bolton & 
Kammeyer, 1967; Colemun, 1966; Keniston. 1966; Mauss, 1967; Pemberton, 1963: 
Schumei cfe Staiifield, 1966; Stanfield. 1965, f966; Warren, 1967. 1968). However, 
these typologies or models seem to have some categories that pa rallel the Academic, 
Nonconlormist. Collegiate, and Vocational (Feldman & Newcomb, 1969). 
Furthermore, with ihc exception of the Newcombetal. (1967) study, these investi- 
gators do not present evidence that students classified as being similar in attitude 
interact to form a subculture. 

I'he subcultural approach is theoretically similar to behavior-setting theor\' but 
operationally different. Both approaches suggest that environments select and 
.shape the behavior of people who inhabit them From one point of view the various 
subcultures seem to be large behavior settings. The underlying theoretical 
assumption is that subcultures and behavior settings both have a coercive influence 
upon ihc behavior of their members. The operational difference is'that behavior- 
setting theor>' is primarily concerned with behavioral units. Operationally, 
behavior-setting theory takes a census of the frequency and the intensity of 
beha\ior of people known to be interacting in a setting. The subcultural approaches 
are primarily concerned with self-reported attitudes, values, and roles. Operation- 
ally, the subculture models take a census of the self-reported attitudes, values, and 
roles of people not necessiirily known to be interacting. 

InipIkatfotLs for Research 

Future research might beneficially focus on what determines the decisions of 
students to enter and to participate in certain subcultures rather than others. 
Additional research might attempt to trace the developmental process of various 
subculture orientations and their impact on members' attitudes and behaviors. 
Most likely it would be of value for future work to consider possible sex differences 
in the conceptual development of subculture models or typologies as well as the 
empirical social processes involved. 

Holton and KamiTieyer(1967),in their model, have included sexasa variable. These 
authors hypothesized that males and females would differ in attitudes and 
behaviors related to different role orientations. They prefer to use the concept of 
role orientation mainly because they argue that the subcuhure concept is without 
empiriciil foundation/These investigators define role orientations as perspectives 
available in a social system. A role orientation defines the goals to be pursued in 
nerforming the role, the value of the role, and the alternative behaviors available in 
-J l^"ing the role. In exploring sex differences, this finding showed that a number of 
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behavior and attitude differences were greater within some role orientations than 
between orientations. 

The concept of "interpersonal environments—introduced by Rossi (1966) and 
operationali;^cd by Wallace (1966)— may be of value insubcuUure research. Briefly* 
an individual's interpersonal environment consists of all people with whom the 
individual in question is in some sort of enduring contact. In assessing an 
individuaTs interpersonal environment, an attempt is made to identify wilh.whom, 
how frequently, and vath what attraciion a person interacts with otner people in a 
given population. Actual data collection centers around three main variables: 
interaction, attraction, and content. Frequency of interaction is assumed to 
indicate the opportunity for influence: the more frequent the interaction between 
individuals, supposedly the more likely are the opportunities for them to influence 
one another. Regarding the variable of attraction, the more an individual values 
(positively or negatively) the other person involved in interaction, the more likely he 
is to be influenced by that person. Finally, the content variable is defined by the 
stimuli (attitudes, values, and behaviors) which are communicated in interaction. 
These stimuli indicate the possible direction in which the influence will probably be 
exerted. 

In general, the validity of the subculture position would certainly be aided if it could 
be shown that people classified as being similar in attitudes tended to have some 
sort of enduring contact. The interpersonal environment concept may be of 
measurement value in producing evidence 

A pplied Implications 

An applied implication of the subcultural approach is that a subculture can provide 
support for individual stability by means of value reinforcement. On the contrary, 
however, subcultural value reinforcement may also provide support fordirectional 
movement. Some research suggests that experiences associated with different 
subcultures or environments may tend to have an accentuation effect on members 
(Feldman & Newcomb, 1969). This effect refers to the increase of the initial 
differences among students entering different subcultures. It seems that 
environments tend to extend certain characteristics over time. Furthermore, this 
extension or accentuation effect may be associated with the amount of time spent in 
an environment. Therefore, the attitudes, values, and behaviors which motivate an 
individual to enter arid interact in an environment may tend to be reinforced and 
accentuated by the experiences in the environment. 

Whether or not subcultures challenge values and promote value change is an 
empirical question. It does make sense, however, that a basic purpose of certain 
subcultures is to challenge old values and stimulate change. Feldman and 
Newcomb ( 1969) reported evidence indicating that peer groups are able to 
Q I >^ iJJenge old values, provide intellectual stimulation, present new experiences, help 
tlMJL> ;ianfy self-identity, and provide support jfor members who are changing. It is 
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also possible that in the process of changing certain values and attitudes^ a person 
may change subculture associations, e .g., a person may move away f rom old friends 
and make new friends. 

In summary, the approach proposes that the subcultures seem to have a coercive 
inllucnce upon the behavior oflheir members. This viewpoint emphasizes the effect 
of group altitudes (the environment) upon behavior. Thus, the members of a 
particular subculture would tend to behave in ways consistent with their shared 
understanding and perception of the environment. Similar to behavior-setting 
theory, the subcultural approach attempts to define the environment more 
objectively. The next theory on the continuum from least phenomenologically 
oriented to most phenomenologically oriented is Holland's theory of personality 
types and model environments. Holland's theory suggests that the dominant 
features of an environment are dependent on the typical characteristics of its 
members. The measurement technique involves a census of the self-reported 
preferences and behavior of the members of a population. This operational 
definition to some extent suggests how individuals behave in different 
environments. 




Chapter 4 



HOLLAND'S THEORY OF PERSONALITY TYPES 
AND MODEL ENVIRONMENTS 



Introduction 



To John Lewis Holland (1966b) human behavior is a function of both the 
individuaPs personality and the environment in which he lives. Thus, as part of his 
theory of personality types and model environments he is concerned with assessing 
the individual and the environment. 

Holland, born in 1919, completed his undergraduate degree at the University of 
, Omaha in 1942 and his PhD in psychology at the University of Minnesota in 1952. 
He^taught and was active in counseling and clinicaJ activities at Western Reserve 
University and at the Perry Point Veterans Administration Hospital in Maryland 
f>om 1952 to 1956. In 1956 he became the Director of Research of the National 
I|/lerit Scholarship Corporation, There he developed a stimulating research 
division, composed of men such as Alexander Astin, Donald L. Thistlethwaite, 
Robert C. Nichols, and Donivan J. Watley. 

In 1964, Holland assumed the positions of Vice President for Research and 
Development of The American College Testing Program and Professor of 
Education and Psychology at The University of Iowa. He spent the yearof 1965-66 
in California as a fellow in the Center for the Advanced Study of Behavioral 
Sciences. Since 1969 he has been a Professor of Education and Social Relations and 
the Director of the Center for Study of the Social Organization of Schoolsat Johns 
Hopkins University. He was elected President of Division U7 (Counseling 
Psychology) of the American Psychological Association in 1969. Currently he is a 
consulting editor for the Journal of Vocational Behavior 2ind previously; served in 
the same capacity for the Journal oj Applied Psychology. 



Holland's theory was initially presented in a series of articles and has been 
summarized in a recent book (1966). Arevised edition of this book will probably be 
available in 1973. The underlying rationale of Holknd's theory is that human 
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behavior is a function of personality and environment. To elaborate and support 
this basic rationale, Holland (1966) has developed certain significant background 
concepts. 

To Holland (1966), the choice ofa vocation is. in part, an expression of personality. 
Empirically, it appears that vocational preferences are moderately related to 
personality. Becaust vocational preferences arc thus correlated with vocational 
interests, it is a plausible supposition that vocational interests are in part an 
expression of personality. In Holland's schema, vocational interests are not an 
isolated entity, bu- a product of an individuaTs life history (heredity, cultural and 
personal forces, and the physical environment). Thus, Holland developed an 
instrument -called the Vocatior il Preference Inventory — based directly on the 
idea that preferences for occupa ions indeed are expressions of personality. The 
argument i.s that occupations represent a way of life. The way people think about 
occupations (even vocational stereotypes) not only stimulates individual vocational 
preferences to some extent but also appears to have reliable and significant 
meanings. We tend to judge people by their vocations as well as by their friends and 
behavior. This being the case, it follows that the members ofa vocation would tend 
to have somewhat similar personalities and histories of personal development. 
Holland suggests that a person enters a specific vocation because of his or her 
personality and history. Because the members of a vocation tend to have similar 
personalities, they probably tend also to respond in similar ways in many situations. 
Given the validity of these suggestions it may further be agreed that a fit or 
congruence between the individual's personality and environment contributes to 
vocational satisfaction, stability, and achievement.* 



Theory 

Assumptions 

Holland (1966), in developing his theory of personality types and model 
environments, has made the following assumptions. First, that people may be 
characterized by their resemblance to one or more personality types. A type is 
defined as a cluster of personal attributes which may be used to measure the person. 
Six basic personality types are described: Realistic, Investigative, Social, 
Conventional, Enterprising, and Artistic. The argument is that an individuaPs 
dominant type or orientation essentially is the product of his or her life history. 
People generally possess characteristics cf all six types, but Holland's suggestion is 
that each individual behaves in a manner reflecting one or two of these orientations 
more strongly than the others. Therefore, the closer an individual resembles a 
particular type, the more likely it is he or she will exhibit personal characteristics 
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iind behaviors consistent with that type. A second assumption is that the 
environments in which people live may be characterized by their resemblance to one 
or mare model environments. Six model environments are suggested, 
corresponding to the analogous personality types. In short, for each personality 
type there is a related environment. The theory hypothesizes that Investigative 
types search lor Investigative environments and that Artistic types search lor 
Artistic environments, and so forth. The final assumption is that congruent person- 
environment relationships (a Realistic type in a Realistic environment) lead to 
outcomes that arc predictable and understandable from the knowledge of (he 
personality types and the environmental models. These outcomes include 
vocational choice, vocational stability and achievement, personal stability, 
creative performance, and personal development. 

Other relevant concepts used to describe person-environment interactions are 
consistency and inconsistency. These concepts are defined in terms of the similarity 
ot the primary (dominant) and secondary personality types or environmental 
models' as identified by the Vocational Prefcienee Inventory (which assesses the 
personality type) or the Environmental Assessment Technique (which assesses the 
environment). For example, the Realistic (primary) and Investigative (secondary) 
types for men are correlated .49 and hence are relatively consistent with one 
another. However, the Conventional and Artistic types are inconsistent (r = .09), 
Holland further assumes that when a person with a consistent persons. lity type 
(Realistic- Investigative) enters an environment which is consistent and congruent 
(Realistic-Investigative environment), he or she will tend to be mo re productive. On 
the other hand, inconsistency between type and environment produces 
dissatisfaction, changes in vocational choice, lack of achievement, and personal 
instability. 

The concepts of homogeneity and heterogeneity are also used to describe person- 
environment relationships. Homogeneity is defined in terms of the extent of the 
difference between the highest and lowest scores for a type or environment. (A small 
difference indicates heterogeneity). According to Holland, the pairing of a 
homogeneous (dominant) type and a homogeneous (dominant) environment will 
contribute in some way to certain individual outcomes (satisfaction and 
achievement). 

At present, the exact impact on individuals of congruency, consistency, and 
homogeneity is an empirical question. However, it is assumed that congruent, 
consistent, and homogeneous pairings of the individual and his or her environment 
will contribute in some way to such individual outcomes as his or her personal 
suibility, achievement, and saiisfaciion. 



'The secondary type or environment for an individual is that type or environment that the 
Q -son resemhies secondarily. 
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Personality Types ami (he Vocational Preference Inventory (V PI) 

The formulation of tlic personality types developed out of Holland's clinical 
experiences and has been concretized as part of a personality inventory called the 
Vocational PrefertMice ln\'entory. As noted, Holland assumes it possibletocharac- 
teri/c people by the degree of their resemblance to one or more personality types 
(the individual's dominant orientation lacing the product of his or her life histor>'). 
He has described each type in terms of a theoretical model orientation. A given 
model orientation is presented in terms of individuals' adaptive behaviors, needs, 
motives, self-concepts, life histories, and educational and vocational goals. Thus, 
an individual's personality pattern is identified by his or her resemblance to each of 
the six orientations. An individual's personality type is said to be rellected by the 
orientation that he or. she most clearly resembles. The fallowing are (he descriptions 
of the theoretical model orientations. 

I lie Realistic orientation is characterized by aggressive behavior, mechanical skill, 
practical mindedness. physical strength, conventional masculinity, and interest in 
activities requiring motor coordination rather than those requiring social concerns 
and sensitivity. The kind of person embodying this orientation prefers to act out 
problems, to avoid interpei-sonal tasks, and to .seek concrete rather than abstract 
problem situations. 

V\\c investigative persons prefer to think through rather than to act out problems. 
They enjoy ambiguous work tasks and evidence a need to understand by thinking 
through problems. They are characterized as being scientil'ically inclined, inventive, 
]7recisi'. achieving, independent, shy, and radical. 

As the name implies the Social people have social interests. They prefer teaching or 
therapeutic roles and are responsible, humanistic, and accepting of conventionally 
feminine impulses. Social people not only seek close interpersonal situations but 
are skilled in their interpersonal relations. These people tend lo avoid Intellectual 
problem solving, physical activity, and highly ordered activities. 

Conventional persons prefer structure and order in verbal, numerical, and 
behavioral activities. They tend to avoid ambiguous situations and problems 
involving interpersonal relationships and physical skills. 'I'he Conventional style 
suggests a concern for rules and regulations, high self-control, and strong 
identification with power and status. 

The Enterprising peopleare verbally skilled, dominant, sociable, a dventurou.s, am* 
persuasive. They strive to acquire power and status. These people place high value 
on being inOuential in public affairs and thus prefer to be community leaders, 
experts In finance and business, or the like. 
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The A.rilstic people have a high need lor original and individualistic expression. 
They te;>.d to be asocial, intraceptivc. emotional, and more conventionally (or 
stei eotypically) feminine than masculine. Such people dislike structure and show a 
lin .ited amount of sell-control. They prefer dealing with environmental problems 
through their artistic expression. 

To assess an individual's personality orientation. Holland has developed the 
Vocational Preference Inventory (VPI). The rationale for the development of this 
instrument is based on the assumption that preferences for occupations are 
expressions of personality, l o the degree an individual prefers a large number of 
occupations associated with a particular personality orientation, his favored coping 
belia\!ors for dealing with interpersonal and environmental problems may be 
inferred. In this sense, a person's choice of an occupational title on the VPI tell us 
something about his or her understanding, motivation, and knowledge of that 
occupation. Undercertn in conditions, the inability to make discriminations among 
occupations is seen to mdicate conflict and personal problems. Thus, according to 
Holland (1965). interest inventories are in effect personality inventories, and an 
individuals vocationa 1 preferences represent a major facet of his or her personality. 

Jn its present form the VPI is compcsed of 160 occupational titles. It is .self- 
ad ministering: individuals simply record their ^preferences for occupations on an 
answer sheet. Altffough the primary purpo.se of the VPI is to assess personality, it 
may al.so be used as a conventional interest inventory as well as to stimulate occupa- 
tional exploration by the person taking it (Holland. 1965). 

Initially the VPI scales were developed on ana priori basis. The forms and revisions 
that followed the original instrument were consequences of a series of rational- 
empirical steps. The sixth revision is composed of 11 sailes: the 6 model 
orientations previously described: the additional scales of Self-Control, 
Masculinity, and Status: and 2 response .set scales entitled Infrequency and 
Acquiescence (Holland. 1965). 

The Sclf-Control scale measures the inhibition of impulses to act out motivation, 
thinking, or fanta.sy. High scorers on this .scale tend to be inhibited, constricted, 
pa.ssive. and responsible. Low scores indicate impulsiveness and a tendency to act 
out. 

On the Ma.sculinity .scale, high .scores indicate frequent choice of conventionally 
masculine occupational roles. The low scores suggest conventionally feminine 
choices. This scale may be .seen as assessing the degree of a person's identification 
with the conventional or stereotyped gender roles of our society. 

The Status scale purports to assess an individual's concern for prestige and power 
In addition, this .scale attempts to provide an estimate of the individual's self-esteem 
O and self-confidence. 
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The IniVcqucncy scaic is similar to what might be coniiidcrcd a personal clTcctivc-'- 
ncss scale. Low scorers on this scale have realistic perceptions of the occupational 
world, report high vocational aspirations, and indicate confidence in their abilities 
and personality. High scorers report atypical vocational prererences suggesting 
possible negative self-aUitudes. 

The primary purpose of the Acquiescence scale istodetect dissimulation. However, 
in addition, high scores on this scale are considered to indicate a sociable, cheerful, 
aelive, fnmk, and conventional outlook about the vocational world. Low scores 
suggest an unsociable, passive, defensive, and unconventional outlook. 



yalkiiiy of the VP! 

Holland and others have conducted a number of studies which help to assess 
validity of the VPl. These studies of concurrent and predictive validity have 
generally used one offour empirical approaches. One approach has investigated the 
relationship bf^tween personal orientation as measured by the VPl and either other 
inventories or educational choices (Folsom, 1969; Holland, 1960, 1962, 1963a, 
1968; Wall, Osipow, & Ashby, 1967). These studies showed.thai the scores on the 
scales of the VPl are moderately correlated with scores on corresponding scales of 
other inventories (measuring similar constructs). Among the instruments used for 
purposes of validation have been the California Psychological Inventory: the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule; Barron's Independence of Judgment, 
Originality, Complexity-Simplicity; and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. The 
results generally tend to support the validity (concurrent) and interpretive meaning 
of the VPl scales. 



The second approach has focused on the assessment of the range of personal 
orientation of a variety of social.categories and groups.(Fairweather et al., 1960; 
Holland, 1958). The results of these concurrent validity studies indicate that the 
VPl scores do differentiate between men and women; between salesmen, 
advertising, and scientific personnel; between normal, psychiatric, TB patients, and 
psychopaths; and between psychotic and nonpsychotic patients. In general, the 
findings suggested that the VPl describes and differentiates among these groups in 
way.s that would be expected given existing knowledge (Holland, 1965). 

A recent, significant study by Lacey ( 1971) has explored the concurrent validity of 
the VPl for employed males. The saraple for the study was composed of 230 male 
workers in eight different occupational environments. This total sample consisted 
of six groups matching HoHand's vocational models: Realistic— -project engineers 
(N = 29): Investigative — research chemists (N = 31 ) and computer programmers (N 
= 29): Social— high school teachers (N = 28); Conventional — actuaries (N = 29); 
Enterprising—bank executives (N = 30) and insurance company executives (N = 
30): and Artistic— college English professors and musicteachers(N = 24). Subjects, 
>-anging in age from 35 to 44, had all earned at least a baccalaureate degree and had 
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accumulated at least 10 years of work experience. They responded to the VP I in the 
occupational en\'ironments in which they worked. *l he findings revealed that fixe 
VIM scales (Investigative. Social, Conventional, Enterprising, and Artistic) 
successfully differentiated each of the eight occupational groups. Fnirtherniore, two 
of the nonvocational VIM scales (Masculinity and Status) discriminated among the 
eight groups. Thus, these data offer additional support for the concurrent validity 
of Holland's Vocational Preference Inventory. 

The third approach has investigated the relationship between VIM scale scores and 
self-ratings or self-descriptions on traits which the xarious scales are presumed to 
measure (Haird. 1970; Holland. 1962. 1963b, 1964a. 1968). In general, these 
concurrent validity .studies indicate that students tended to describe themselves and 
express life goals that were consistent with their scores on the VIM .scales. 

The last approach ha.s studied the associations of VIM scale scores with various' 
external criteria (Asiin, 1963; Astin & Holland. 1961; Osipow, Ashby & Wall, 
1966). In these validity (concurrent and predictive) studies, scores on the VPI were 
correlated with such criteria as super\Msor>' ratings, occupational status, choice of 
vocation and major field, and psychiatric o rnonp.sychiatric status ( Holland. 1965). 
11ie findings generally show the kinds of relationships between the external criteria 
(present and future) and the scores on the VPI scale that increase confidence in the 
validity of the VIM scales. 

The results of the validity studies taken together tend to support the interpretations 
attributed to the scales. However, i- should be noted that frequently the magnitude 
of the correlations is rather low Even so, the concurrent and predictive validity 
findings lend some, if not complete, support to the original rationale underlying the 
development of the inventory. 

Reliability of the VP! 

The test-retest reliability for each scale of the VPI (third and sixth revisions) has 
been investigated for student and adult samples. The coefficients of st;kbility. as 
reported in Table 6. suggest that the VPI has moderate to high reliability ( Holland. 
1965). In general, the reliabilitiss are high for samples retested over shorter intervals 
of time. The 4-year reliabilities which are lowet probably reflect to some extent 
individual and group change over the 4-year period. 

Relationships among the VPI Scales 

The intcrcorrclations between the scales of the VPI (sixth revision) were studied for 
samples of students and employed adults. The intcrcorrclations for 362 male 
National Merit finalists and 277 female National Merit finalists are presented in 
Q ' Ic 7. Ascan be seen, the personality orientations assessed by the VPI scales are 
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TABLL 6 



Reliability Coefficients (Retest) for Samples of Students and Adults 
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58 


49 


Intellectual 


74 


66 


83 


65 
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52 


79 


76 


56 


49 


Conventional 


76 
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61 


47 


45 


ElnterprLsing 


79 


53 


78 


71 


61 


51 


Artistic 
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59 
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73 


61 


51 


Control 
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52 


49 
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87 


55 
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82 


53 


42 


Status 


75 
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62 


84 


48 


33 
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67 


71 
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41 


46 
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58 


54 
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sampi?, Ac 


equals the total 


number of 


"Like" 


or "Yes" 



responses. 

f-or this sample, the fourth revision administered in 1958 was rescored 
lor the sixth revision, or the common items in both forms. The sixth revision 
was administered in 1962. 

^ l ime interval. 

Source; J. L. Holland, Manual for the Vocational Preference Inventory 
(6th rev.). Palo Alto, California: Consulting Psychologists Press, 1965. Copy- 
righted 1965 by Consulting Psychologists Press, and reproduced by permission. 



moderately related to one another indicating that the scales are not completely 
independent. 

Summary 

Holland has assumed that people can be characterized by their resemblance to one 
or more model personality orientations. He argues that an individual's personality 
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TABLK 7 

Inlercorrelations of VPI Scales (Sixth Revision) 
for Samples of National Merit Finalists 
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Note. Correlations lor boys (N=362) arc biHow the diagonal and above the 
diagonal lor girls {N=277). 

Source: .1. L. Holland. Manual for the Vocational Prefers we Inventory 
(6th rev.). I\ilo Alio. California: Consulting Psychologists Press. 1965. 
Copyrighted 1965 by Consulting Psychologists Press, and reproduced hy 
permission. 



type is probably the prc^duct of his life histor\'. 1'o assess an indiviouafs person;ility 
type* he has developed I he VPI. The ba.sic rationale behind the inventory is that 
preterenees lor oecuputions are expressions ol' pe' sonality . H an iadividiuil prefers a 
large number of occupations dissociated with a persona Ihy orientation, this tells 
something about his ways of dealing with interpersonal and environmental 
problems. The results of the validity studies on the VPI generally lend moderate* 
.support to the meanings attributed to the scales and to the rationale underlying tne 
development of the inventory. The coefficients of stability indicate thut the 
inventor\' has currently acceptable reliability. 

Environmental Models and the Environmental Assessment Technique (EAT) 

To predict behavior efficiently Holland argues that it is necessary to assess the 
environment its well as the person. Therefore, to supplement the personality types 
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Mollaiul (1966) has propuscd six model cnvironmcrKs to ;.*harijc(cri/c (he physical 
and social settings in our society. He has defined cnvjronmcnlal models in terms of 
the situation or atmosphere created by the people who dominate a ^ivcn 
envi -Mimenl. Thus, for each personality type there is a logically related 
ctiviroiuiicnt. The followinij are the descriptions ofthe hypothetical envin)nments. 

Ihc Realislie environment is characterized by demands for explicit, physical, 
concrete tasks, l-xpectcd and tVetiuent beiiaviors include mechanical responses, 
persistence, and a variety ol physical movements in outdoor set tings. Tasks iisitally 
call for immediate hchavioral action, 'i'hereforc. reinforcement generally follows 
the successful completioii of a task. Pressure does not exi.st for interpersonal skill.s 
and for close interpersonal relationships. 

The Investigative environment is characterized by tasks that require thinking 
responses which arc not only abstract in nature but also reciuire the use ofcrcativity 
and imagination. In this environment, w^ork involves ideas and things rather than 
other people. A minimal pressure for social skills exists; therefore, relationships 
with others are usually superficial rather than clo.se. Laboratory' equipment is 
frequently used but the occupational requirements are usually not physically 
demanding (talking, reading, writing and ideational learning). As might be 
expected, the work setting is usually indoors. 

The Social environment requires the ability to interpret as well as to:modify human 
behavior. There is pressure to be interested in commuriiaiting with and helping 
others. Work situations (such as teaching.. lecturing, social work, and other forms 
of iielping) generally demand verbal facility with people rather than with things. 
The work environment ft>slers prestige but reinforcctnents tend to be delayed. 

"rhe Conventional environment is characterized by tasks that require .systematic, 
concrete, and routine responses. Minimal physical strength is required' and the 
activities are carried out indoors. Because work in this environment is mainly with 
things aiid male rials, pressure for inlerpersanal skills is not high. 

The i^nterprjsing environment ischaracterized by tasks requiring verbal responses 
meant to ini'luence other people. Pressure exists to assume persuasive and 
siipeiA'isor>' foies. Work situations require such behaviors as directing, control ling, 
and planning the activities of others. The environment demands an interest in 
people and things. .Soeiul skills are needed because many work situations a re people 
oriented; the environment dors not call lor the ability to form close relationships, 
however. 

in the Art i.stic environment, tasks gene rally require the u.set)f imagination as well as 
personal interpretation of feelings, ideas, or fact.s. Personal interpretations are 
usually evaluated against sensory or judgmental criteria. Although excellence is 
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valued, the standards ofexceilencc are often defined ambiguously. Work .situations 
u.sually require intense involvement for long periods of time and draw upon a 
person's total resources. Some work situations (such as drama) involve close 
interpersonal relationships; other work situations (such as painting) are completed 
in isolation. 

To assess environments Astin and Holland (1961) developed the Environmental 
Assessment Technique (EAT). The rationale for the development of this instrument 
was based on the assumption that a major portion of environmental forces is 
transmitted through other people. This assumption implies that the dominant 
features of any particular environment depend on the typical characteristics of its 
members. Thus» knowledge about the kind of people that constitutea group should 
reveal something about the climate created in the group. Put simply, a setting 
inhabited primarily by social workers would be '^xpected to have a different 
atmosphere than a setting occupied primarily by chemists or accountants. 

Because the EAT characterizes an environment by assessing its population, the 
measurement technique used entails a census of such things as self-reported 
vocational preferences, academic majors of college students, or occupations of the 
members of a population. Although, according t(;i Holland, the population may be 
a college, a hospital; a bank, or the Like, the majoruseof the HAT to date ha.s been to 
characterize college and university environments (Astin, 1963; Astin & Holland, 
19()l). 

The form of the EAT which has been used to assess college environments (and io 
assist in the study of individual-environment fit) is composed of eight variables: the 
total number of students in the college, the average intelligence of the students, a > i 
the six model environments previously described (Astin & Holland, I96i). 
Institutional size is simply the total enrollment (N) at the.'nstitution. Actually the 
square root of N is used as the measure ofsize in orderto more closely approximate 
a normal distribution. The intelligence level of the student bod; mjiy be estimated 
by using the scores on the National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test (NMSQT), 
The American College I'esting Program Assessment (ACT), or the College 
Entrance Examination Board's Scholastic Aptitude TeJ^t .-[CEEBSAT). 

The remaining six variables (environmental models) correspond to 'Holland's six 
personality types. Vocational preferences or actual jiiajor fields or occupations are 
classified into one of the six model environments. The six scoresare calculated by 
counting the number of students who have expressed vocational preferences orare 
in college majors consistent with a particular environmental model arid /or 
personality type. The assignment to particular categories is accomplished by using a 
psychological classification scheme for vocations and major ifields developed by 
Holland (1966, 1968). Each score is expressed asa percentage of tl je total number of 
^~ "iifiubie majors. As an example, a small private college of 1,01)0 students might 
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Environmental No. 


Environment 


Number 


Percentsige 




Rcuiislic 


40 


4 


2 


Investigative 


80 


8 


3 


Social 


200 


20 


4 


Conventional 


30 


3 


5 


Enterprisi ng 


100 


10 


6 


Artistic 


550 


55 






1,000 


100 



Accepting Holland's theoretical scheme, it makes sense that a student's decision to 
major i n a given field may be used as a n index of his o r her personality type, and that 
the dominant type in an environment is informative about the particular climate or 
atmosphere in that environment. In the above example the environmental code 
would be represented as 635214. That is, the dominant type in this environment is 
Artistic, followed by Social. Thus, this environment would be expected to 
emphasize self-expression and creativity. Work tasks frequently would involve 
personal interpretation of feelings and ideas. Excellence would be valued, Jiut 
standards would be vaguely defined. In general, the environment would tend io 
reward intraceptive, impulsive, and emotional behaviors. 



Validity of the EAT 

Initial data on EATs concurrent validity (AstinA Holland, 1961) were gathered 
using the College Characteristics Index (CCI)( Pace & Stern, 1958). EAT profiles of 
335 colleges were obtained. Scores on eight EAT measures were correlated with the 
ratings of these same colleges by other groups of students(as indicated by scores on 
the 30 scales of the CCI). In general, the findings supported the validity of EAT. Qf 
the 240 correlation coefficients shown in Table 8, 23%are significant at the .01 leveVi 
and 39% at the .05 level. And these correlations tend to make sense. For example, 
colleges and universities with large percentages of Investigative students tended to 
be rated low on Deference but high on Fantasied Achievement, Objectivity, and 
Understanding. Thus, Investigative environments seem to reward independence of 
thought and action, the need to achieve, and the need to analyze and understand. 

Astin (1963) further studied the concurrent validity of the EAT by designing 
specific items to test the' proposed interpretations of each EAT variable. For 
example, to test the notion that the Social orientation stimulates social and 
interpersonal activity, the following item was used: "There is a good deal of 
emphasis on parties and dating."* The final questionnaire contained 18 items asking 
the students to describe their college environments and 21 items asking them to 
describe the effects of their 4 years at the college. National Merit Scholarship 
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students who were seniors at 76 institutions responded to the questionnaires. In 
general, the results of this study are similar to those in the earlier study just 
described (Astin& Holland, 1961). The responses to i4oJ'the 18 environment items 
were slatistically significant in the predicted direction. Of the 144 correlations 
among the EA 1' variables and the 18 ratings of college environment, 31 (56%) were 
significant, in addition, 15 of the 2J college effects items were significantly related 
to at least one EAT scale; of the J 68 correlations computed between the EAT 
variables and college effects ratings, 57 (34%) were significant. However, the 
intelligence level of students was appreciably correlated with all EAT variables. 
Again, the resuhs offer support to the concurrent validity of EAT as a method for 
assessing the college environment. 

In his study, Aslin (1963) refined the EAT by weighting each vocation ormajorfor 
the two models it resembles. Previously, each major field was classified into only 
one environment model, Astin attempted to combine the attributes of more than 
one environmental model. For example, a psychology major had previously been 
counted in the Social model. Using the method of differential weighting for a 
psychology major, the score is .25 for the Investigative model and .75 for the Social 
model. 

In more recent studies, Astin has been less concerned about validating the EAT. He 
has studied the variability in classroom environments across different fields of 
study (Astin, 1965a). Students (N = 4,109) rated introductory courses in 19 fieldsat 
246 institutions. Differences among the J9 fieldii on all 35 ratings were statistically 
significant and in the expected directions. These findings suggested tl:atthe EATis 
able to discriminate among various classroom environments. 

Another interesting study focused on identifying institutional differences using the 
EATscalesand other variables. In thissludy Astin (1962) empirically characterized 
institutions of higher education by means of a factor analysis of 33 institutional 
variables. These variables included the EAT scales, financial resources of the 
schools, and faculty and student characteristics. The sample consisted of 335 
accredited, 4-year degree.-granting institutions. An especially noteworthy finding of 
the study was that four of Astin'sfactors turned out to be similar to four of the eight 
tAT variables. The study suggested that the census of a college provided by the 
EAT in effect gives information about a variety of institutional characteristics. 
Indeed, in two books (Astin, 1965b, 1968), it is shown that the EAT variables are 
related to a broad range of student as well as institutional characteristics. 

In sum, the few existing validity studies do lend support to the concurrent and 
conslructsvaiidity of the EAT. In essence, these studies suggested that a census of 
the kinds or>oeople found in college environments provides a certain amount of 
information about the environmental climates of the colleges. 

Reliability of EAT ^ 

Astin and Holland (1961) studied the test-retest reliability of the six EAT variables 
0 jntervaJsof i, 3, and 6 years using a random sample of 31 institutions from the 
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original sample oC 335. Scores on ihc six variables wore obtained lorlhcgrauuation 
years ol 1952. 1955, 1956, and 1958. The eoelTieients ol slnbility indiealed high 
relcsi reliahiliiy o\era 1-year iiUersal. Th'» coeflicicnis tiinged horn .HI lo .99. In 
addilion, the cneliieients lor the .V and 6-Near periods suggested high relcst 
reliahilit) lor all but the ltuestigali\ e \ariable. I liesedaui indicated thai ciirriciilar 
dilTcrcnccs among institutions (environinents) tend to be quite stable I rom one year 
lo the tie.xt. 

Rvfaiiitnsft!f).\ anuffji^ ifw EA T I 'ariah/cs 

I he intcrcorrelations among the eight L A T variables have hccn computed using a 
snmple ol 335 institutions {Astin & Holland. 1961), Twenty-lour of ihe 
correlations vvltc significant at the .05 level (sec \\\b\c 9). I'rom these inter- 
correlations. Astin and Holland identified two main clusters of variables. Ihe lirst 
cluster is composed of Intelligence, the in\estigativc cnvironmcni, and the 
I- nterp rising environment. The second cluster consists of the realistic (negatively 
weighted), [jilerp rising, and Artistic environment.s. In general, the intercor re- 
lations suggest some overlap among the variables. 

Sunt f nan 

According to Holland, predictions about human behavior can be made more 
cflcctivcly b\ assessing both the individual and the environment in which he 
participates. I hcrcforc, to su;^i)Ioment the personality types, he has propo.sed six 
model environments the a.svUiTiption being that for each type there is an 
analytically related environment. To assess these actual environments, Astin and 
Holland developed the EA 1'. riic basic rationale underlying the technique is that a 
major portion of existing environmental forces is transmitted through other people. 
C'on.scqucntly. a census of the kinds of people found in an environment suggests 
something about the climates they have created. In general, the results of 
appropriate studies suggest that this method for as.scssing college environments 
possesses moderate concurrent and construct validity and high icst-retest 
reliability. 

Research Direcfly Testing Theoretical Predictions 

Dcvchffjmcni of Persona} Orieiuations 

For Holland, an individual's persona hty type is the product of his or her life history 
(e.g., heredity, past and current cuUunil and personal forces, and the past and 
current physiciil environment). More spcctliciilly, in his view, the social pressures in 
early ad tile see nee and childhtujd experiences with parents are particularly 
important to the development of a pcnionality type. In an attempt tocxplore how 
personality types develop. Holland (1961, 1962, 1966) ha.s investigated various 
Q parental behaviors. 
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TABLE 9 
Intercorrelations of EAT Variables 

(N J35) 
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Si/c 


.09 .26 


. .28 


.06 


.26 
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.29 


2. 


Inlclligcncc 


.08 


.41 


.36 


.27 


.48 


.34 


3. 


Realistic orientation 




.24' 


.37 


.17 


.46 


.57 


4. 


Investigative orientation 






.40 


.17 


..18 


.16 


5. 


Social orientation 








.23 


.32 


.01 


6. 


Conventional orientation 










-.12 


..•^0 


7. 


Enterprising orientation 












.45 


S. 


Artistic orientation 















Note. '05 =.11: ^01 =.14. 

Source: A. W. Astin and J. L, Holland. The Environmental Assessment 
Teehniquc: A Way to Measure College En\ironmQins, Journal of Echaationa/ 
Ps[rhi>/(f.iiy. 52. 1961. Copyrighted 1961 by the American Psychological 
.Association and reproduced by permission. 



Holland, in his theory, assumed that persons with the same dominant personal 
orientations have similar family backgrounds. In orderlo explore the plausibility of 
this a-ssumption, Holland (1962) hypothesized that there would be a relationship 
between a student's high point codeon the VPl and the following variables: father's 
occupation, father's and mother's education, student's birth order, and number of 
children irt the family. In a sample composed of .students and parents in the 1958 
. group of National Merit Scholars, it was shown that father's occupation was related 
to the VPI codes for male students. Students with a given personal orientation 
tended to have fathers whose current occupations were consistent with the corre- 
sponding personality type. For female students, however, none of the findings was 
significant. 

In other studies (Holland, 1961, 1962) fathers' and mothers* attitudes about their 
children were correlated with the six VPl scales. The Parental Attitude Research 
Instrument (PARI) was used to measure the mothers' attitudes. Fathers were asked 
to rank goals and hopes for income thai they held for their children, in a sample 
composed of the 1959 National Merit Scholars and their parents, the obtained 
relationships, albeit low in magnitude, did suggest certain associations between 
O ersonal orientations and parental altitude. 
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Thus, lathers of .students with Realistic orie ntations tended to want their offspring 
to be ambitious while mothers genera My expressed unsociable and suppressive 
attitudes. Fathers of students with an Investigative orientation wanted them to be 
curious and mothers tended to be permissive and passive. Students with a Social 
orientation had fathers who wanted them to be self-eontrolled. Conventionally 
oriented students had fathers who would have liked them to be happy and well 
adjusted a id to attain a high income; their mothers had authoritarian attitudes 
about, ehi'd rearing. Kalhers of students with an Enterprising orientation would 
have liked them to be popular, happy, and well adjusted; their mothers tended lo 
exhibit authoritarian attitudes. Finally, Artistic students had f'^'hers who wanted 
them to be curious and independent while their molhen ..ided not to be 
particularly authoritarian. The findings were stronger for males than for females. 

Although the above data are interesting in themselves, they do not clearly indicate 
that parental attitude factors are a major inOuence on the pattern of personal 
orientations an individual develops. However, the findings do suggest that parental 
behavior can create environments which do exert ceaain specific impacts on 
individuals' personal development. 

Person- Environmen t Congr uency 

Personal orientations and congruent environments. According to the theoretical 
orientation under analysis, if an individual possesses an accurate perception of self 
and reality he or she is more likely to select environments congruent with his or her 
personal orientation. Moreover, these congruent peison-environment relations 
should tend to stimulate achievement, satisfaction, and reinforcement of sui":cessful 
coping behavior; thus, the prediction can be made that self-perceptive individuals 
tend to choose occupations (environments) consistent with their personal 
orientations. For example. Realistic people (who are aware of their selves and the 
reality around them) would be expected to choose careers and/ or majorfielos in ?. 
Realistic occupational environment. Extant research in this area tends to support 
predictions such as this one. 

F or a 1958 sample of National Merit Scholars (males and females) Holland ( 1962) 
studied the relationship between career choice and VPI codes. He was interested in 
the relationship between personal orientation and the occupational environment of 
the field for which an individual statsd a preference. The categorization of career 
field was done intuitively by two judges. Consistent with theoretical expectations 
the findings showed that n.ales and females tended to select careers in congruent 
fields or environments. More specifically, a majority of the individuals with a 
Rea list ic, investigative, or Social orientation made congruent choic es. Ente rprising 
students, however, selected many careers in the Realistic area; and the findings for 
the Conventional and Artistic groups did not fit theoretical expectations. Artistic 
students chose most of their careers in the Investigative area. Conventional students 
selected a high percentage of investigatwe careers. Holland did find that second and 
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thiul vocuiona! chvuccs sccnicU to be in l ie Ids consistent with the individunTs mit jor 
pcrstnial (uicntalion. In general, his Cindings wore simihir tor males and Icniales. 

Ill another study Osipow. Ashb\ , and Wall ( l%6) lestevi Holland's ilicory usifiLi a 
sample ol typical ecUlege sludonts (males and t'emi Ics). In order to identity major 
personal orientation, subjects were asked to rank the six personality descriplions 
representing Holland^s six types. Inlorniation about' the occupational prelcreiices 
ol each student wjjs available. The data reveaied that large proportions ol students 
made their choices in a manner consistent with Holland's theory. For example, 
occupational choices lor the Realistic. Investigative, and Hnterprising types were in 
environments consistent with major personal orientations. Not consistent with 
theoretical expectations, however, most occupational choices ot'the Conventional 
Jype were classilied in the Realistic and Investigative categories. The Social and 
Artistic types were not studied because ol' small sample sizes. 

More recently. Holland (1968) has explored the validity ol his theory using a large 
sa m p le of t y p ica I c o I le ge st ude n ts . O n e of h is p u rp oses i n d o iti g s o wii s t o i n ve st igale 
the relationship between personal orientation and occupational envir<inment. To 
accomplish this task, Holland used two methods ol measuring personal 
orieutation: the VPI and the student's initial expressed vocational choice. The 
results showed that the percentage of correct predictions of a student's final 
vocational choice from his first choice made 8 months earlier varied from <i3.2*'r to 
71.2^7 \ ov men. The parallel percentage of correct prcxJictions of a student's final 
vocational choice in this case Irom his or her highest score among VPI scores 
obtained H months earlier -varied from 21.59f to 51.4%. Thus the findings 
suggested that a student's self-report is more effective than his or her responses on 
the VPI. However, both methods of assessing personality types do have predictive 
validity and are consistenuviththeoretiail expectations, in general, the findings for 
women are similar to those for men. 

Person-cnviwnment a>n)^nu'/u'y and studeni-institutioml mwraiiUmi^ ami 
suthility. A number of studies have tested the hypothesis that a student is more 
likely to maintain his vocational choice if he livesin an environment congruent with 
his personal orientation. The research strategy of these studies is to characterize 
students and colleges in terms of personality types and environmental models and 
then to attempt to a.ssess the institutional influciiccs. 

the first of these investigations, Holland (l%2) studied a group of National Merit 
Scholarship .students planning ;o attend a number of colleges. He classified each of 
the colleges attended by subjects in his sample 97 in all into one of six model 
environments. Ihese classifications were composed of 2-digil codes. The 
personality type wi%h the highest percentage of majors in the freshman class 
determined the high-poim code of that institution. The .second mo.st common 
Q personality type determined the second digit in the institutional code. The 
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hypothesis tcsicd wasthat students in congruent environments would change major 
licld less rreqiicntly than students in incongrucnt environments. I hus, a student 
N\ itii a high-poim eode of Realistic or Investigative (scicncel svhoattended a college 
also coded Realistic or Inscstigativc was considered to be in a congruent 
cnN ironnient: and \i was expected that this or any other congruenl environment 
would tend to reiniorcc the sliidcnt's initial major field choice. On the other hand, a 
student with a code of Social. Conventional, Enterprising, or Artistic (nonscicnce) 
in an environment coded Realistic or Investigative, being in an incongrucnt 
environment, would be expected to change his orhcr major. In general, the findings 
did not support these predictions. 

In a further exploration of the congruence stability hypothesis. Holland (196."^) 
used a 4-poiut stability score One point was allocated lor each of the following 
characteristics: having a high-point code congruent with the college: possessing a 
consistent college code; reporting a. science major: having a consistent 2-digi(code 
Thus, a siudent meeting all of the above criteria received a score of four. The 
students were divided into changers and nonchangersof a major field. Kor a, sample 
of 2,^8 males, a strong relationship was found between the4-point stability scores 
and stability of major field choice No .student,s .scoring four changed major field, 
and only 13 of the 5} students scoring three changed major field. These findings 
suggested that person-environment congruency does contribute to the stability of 
choice of major field. 

Recently Holland (1968) has studied congruency and stability of vocational choice 
using a sample of typical college .students (males and females), in this study, 
student-expressed vocational choice was used to define his or her personality. 
.Stability of vocational choice was indexed by the relationship of first to last 
vociitional choice 8 to 12 month,s later. Two samples were used: the fir,st was 
composed of students from 6 colleges, the second of students from 22 colleges. The 
percentages* of stability for the ,si.\ personality types and the six EAT scores were 
intcrcorrelated lor each college Although 41 out of the 50 correlations were 
positive, only 5 of them were statistically significant. The sheer number of positive 
correlations did suggest, howcser, that a student increases the likelihood of 
maintaining his present vocational choice if he attends a college in which his choice 
is congruent with the most popular fields in that environment, lo further test the 
congruency hypotheses, Holland correlated the percemages of vocational 

stability for each type v. ith the rank of the corresponding environmental model 
across colleges. Only 4 of the 20 correlations were statistically significant, but all 4 
were in the expected direction. In total, the findings offer moderate support to the 
congruency hypothesis, ,Students a re somewhat more likely to maintain their initial 
vocational ci.oiccs if these choices arc similar to the domurtnt or modt^l choice in 
the college environment. 

In this !«mic >nudy Holland (IV6H) also tested the hypothesis lhat homogeneous 
environments art: abated to v<icattonal .stabilitv. Correlations hv sex for two 
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samples were computed bctwcLMi the pcrLcntai?c ol" stability lor all students at a 
college and the homt^geneity of a college's environment. (Homogeneity was 
operationally delined by the percentage of dilTcrcncc between the iiuiiest and the 
smallest I:A 1 scores,) All lour of iilic correlations were positive, bu only one was 
statistically significant. Although more data are clearly needed, it does seem to be 
true tha? students tend to maintain their original vocational choice if they attend 
colleges that have only one or two dominant environmental presses; on the other 
hand. thcN- tend to change their vocjitiona I choices if they attend colleges with flat 
profiles in four or five weak environmental presses. 

Two other studies may be considered relevant to the eongrueney stability area of 
study. One of these studies ( Astin. 1965) examined the effects of various college 
characteristics on the career choices of 3.538 male students i)f exceptional ability 
over a 4-ycar period. Student input data were collected at the time they entered 
college. I'he students (aticnding 73 institutions) responded to a mail questionnaire 
concerning future vocational and educational plans and other information. 
Environmental data were composed of the eight EAT variables and the three 
institutional factors (Affluence. Masculinity, and Homogeneity) previously 
identified by Astin (1962). Student output (criterion) data consisted of each 
student's career choice at the time of his or her graduation from college (as 
determined by a questionnaire). Career choices were classified as one of four of 
Hollands si,\ types: Realistic. Investigative. Social, and Enterprising. ( The 
Conventional and Artistic types were not used because of the low proportions 
of students with career choices in these classes.) The Rcali.stic and Enterprising 
types' stability of vocational choice was associated with eongrueney of a student's 
vocational choice and the corresponding EAT variable. For example, a student's 
desire to pursue a kealisUc type of career was increased if he or she attended a 
college with a high Rcalisiic press. Thus, for these persons at least, it seemed that 
they tended to become more like their environments. 

l akcn together the research reported in this section tends to offer .some, though 
hardly overwhelming, support to the eongrueney and stability hypothesis. Students 
do tend to maintain their vocational choices if they live and function in congruent 
environments. But the results arc certainly not conclusive, 

Pcfwon-environtnetu iofif^memy and personal adjustment. The studies in this area 
have been prima rily concerned with identifying d iffercnecs on persona lity va riablcs 
(related to vocationaland personal adjustment) between students who arc enrolled 
in cducationiil programs congruent with VIM scores and students enrolled in 
educational programs incongruent with VP! scores, 'flic findings of two of the three 
following studies indicate sonrie degree of positive relationship between person- 
environment eongrueney and personal stability. 

A study by Walsh and Russel (1969) focused on dilTcrcnccs reported in personal 
O justment problems between freshman students (male and female) who made a 
sJC ngruent college majorchoiccand those who made an incongruent one. Personal 
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iuljustmci.t was dclincd opcriitionally by scores en the Mooncy Problem C'licckliM 
(Momicy & (ior(i(Mi. 1950). The congruent and incongrucnl choice grodp.s were 
tlelined according to Holland's theory, A congruent college nuijor choice wa.s 
considered to be one consistent with the inilividuars primary personality type as 
identified by llic VIM. l-or example, a studcnl reporting a major choice (piilitical 
science) consistent with his or her peak seme (l:nlerprising)onlho VPI was labeled 
congruent. An inciingruent college major cho'ce (forestry) was one thai was not 
consistent with the primary perso?iality type (Social) ol'the student. The f indings of* 
the study showed thai subjects who made a congruent col!eg;e major choice reported 
fewer personal adjustment problems than subjects who made an ineongruenl 
choice. I his finding was significaiu for males and approached significance for 
fenia les. 

IVo similar studies (Walsh & Barrow. 1971; Walsh i& Lewis. 1972) explored the 
differences reported on personality variables between freshman students who made 
eoniiruent and Ineongruent college majorchoiccs. In the Walsh and Barrow (1971) 
study the personality variables were operationally defined by the use of the 
California Psychological Inventory (Go ugh. 1957). 3 ntbi.s study a congruent choice 
was dellned as one that was consistent with the individuuTs primary or secondary 
personality type as identified by the VPI. The major result of this study was that 
congruent or ineongruent person-environment relations tended not to be 
associated with the personality variables. 

However, the findings of the Walsh and Lewis (1972) study were not necessarily 
consistent with the above negative resuhs. In this study, the personality variables 
were operationally defined by the Omnibus Personality Inventory (Heist & Yonge. 
1 968). 'Students in thecongrucnc roups were identified by the consistency between 
their college major-field choices aod their primary personality typesdetermincd by 
the VPI; likewise, the ineongruent groups were composed of students who reported 
majors incon.sisient with their primary personality types. The undecided groups 
consislcxl of students who did not report a major or who indicated an undecided 
status. In the analysis of the main effect of groups, four personality variables were 
found to he statistically signifiaint (Impulse Expression. Persona! Integration. 
Anxiety Level, and Response Bias). Congruent males tended to be socially 
accepted, logical, analytical, in a state of well being, less anxious, and less impulsive 
than (he other groups (particularly the undecided and ineongruent male groups). 
The undecided males tended to feel socially alienated, tense, impulsive, 
imaginative, and distrustful in their relationships with others. The ineongruent 
males reported feelings of isolation, loneliness, and impulsiveness. Thus, at least for 
congruent males* the results of this study were consistent with and support 
Holland's notion that congruent person-environment relationships are conducive 
to better maintenance of personal stability and greater personal satisfaction. 

Pcrvtui'i'iivinmnicm cimf^rucmy and self-reported change. Holland and Nichols 
(19M) predicted that students would remain in a field of study if they possessed 
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attributes similar to those of the typiciil student in that Held, 'I*o explore this 
prediction the authors studied changes in major-field plans over a l-ycar period. 
I'hey initially assessed a sample of National Merit Finalists in high school in terms 
of their initial preferences for vocational field, interest, personality ► and aptitudes. 
Students were again assessed at the end of their freshman year in college, in genera I, 
the lindings showed that remaining in a given (ield appeared to be associated with 
having personal attributes of t\'pical students in that field; those leaving a field 
generally tended to have dissimilar attributes than those of the typical student. 

Other research suggested that students remaining in a field tend to report personal 
change in directions consi.stent with the model environment. Put simply, people 
tend to become more like their environments (Astin, 1965). Holland's theorv' 
suggested a developmental relationship between the individual and his or her 
environment. Two recent studies (Walsh & Lacey, l%9; 1970) explored this 
developmental relationship by using students' self- reported change during the 
course of college. These studies attempted to determine if college students (senior 
males and females) assigned to one of Holland's types (using college major as the 
criterion) perceived themselves as having changed in a direction consistent with the 
profile of that type. Ten college major groups represented the personal orientations 
for females and six groups represented those for males. The college major groups 
were classified according to Holland's (1968) scheme. Separate scales were 
constructed for malesand females based on attributes that effectively discriminated 
among the personal orientations. Each subject reported the change he or she 
perceived in himself or herself on each attribute since his or her freshman year For 
males, students in three college majorgroups (engineering, chcmistiy, and fine arts) 
perceived themselves to have changed in a direction consi.stent with the profile of 
the respective personality orientation (Realistic, Investigative, and Arti.stic). 
Female students in Investigative and Artistic environments (the sciences and music 
education) reported change in directions consistent with those environments. Also, 
the business eduaition group perceived themselves as changing in a direction 
consistent whh the profile of the Conventional orientation. Jn general, then, the 
findings tended to support the notion of a developmental relation.ship between the 
individuiil and his environment beyond the formative and adolescent years, fhe 
environment to some extent seemed to have a molding effect. 

Another study (Walsh, Vaudrin, & Hummel, 1972) examined the develt omental 
relationship between the individual and his environment for students with limited 
exposure to the environment. The prediction was that reported change during the 
first two tjuarters in college would not be very great. Subjects in this study were 
third-quarter freshman males and females, each assigned to one of Holland's 
personaMly types (using preferred college major as the criterion). Seven college 
major groups represented. the personal orientations for males and nine groups 
represented those for females. For eaci^ attribute, each subject reported the change 
he or she perceived in himself or herself since entering the university. For males, the 
Q students in two college major groups (chemistrj'-physics and fine arts) perceived 
• !/^" change in a direction which may be interpreted as consistent with the profile of the 
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respective perse .'inruy aricnlation (Invcsligalivc and Arlisiic). h'or females 
signilicanl tlinJings were obiained on two sealcs ( Invcsligalive and Conveiiiional). 
t he I'indings for these tzmup.s suggested an early developmental relationship 
between the indtN'idual and his en\'ironnicfii. These rin<Jings take on increased 
meaning wiien thev iire compared to those ol anolher analysis in whieh freshman 
groups were compared to same-named senior groups (Walsh & l.aeey, 1%^; 1970). 
I'he. senior groups reported more change consistent with their personahiy types 
when conjpared to the freshman groups, rini.s the pattern of tliese various results 
across studies suggests that the e Mens ion of certain personal characteristics is 
associated in part with the iimount of lime spent in a particular environment (such 
as college major). 

Pcrson'Cnvimnnwni coni^ruency and .sot isjav lion. Morrow (1971) has studied 
person-environment congruency and sati.sfaction. Having a.ssigned .students to a 
personality type on the basis of their responses to Holland's VPl, those with college 
major choices consistent with the dominant VPl score were labeled congruent. 
Saiislaction was assessed by means of a questionnaire about students' feelings 
regarding their college majors. 'I 'he findings tended to support Holland's 
contention that congruent person-environment relation.ships are associated with 
satisfaction. 

In another study, Williams (1967) explored the reported degree of conflict among 
congruent and incongruent fres'iman male roommates. Aire'ftlering students 
responded to the VIM. Wiiliams identified two groups of student's (an inconllict 
group and a group with no evidence of conflict ). Roommate pairs were assigned to 
the conflict groi/p on thc^ basis oC the judgments of housing ^XixiL Both the conllict 
and nonconllict groups were composed of 39 pairs. The findings showed that 
congruency of student VP! codes is positively associated with lack of conHici. The 
mo.st common pattern of VPl codes for inconfiici students was that of 
Investigative-Enterprising. 

iVrhaps the most definitive work in the area of congruency and satisfaction i::is 
been aceompiished by Holland (1968). fo assess satisiaction, students (from two 
college samples) checked one of the following '"esponses; 

1 . T h i s i s o n I y a f a i r c I) I lege , a nd t h e re a re ma n y o t he rs w h i c h w o u Id p ro ha b ly su it 
nic b^etier. 

2. Ihis is a good college for me, but there are a few others that 1 think are 
letter. 

I his is the best possible college for me tliat I know of. 

I:ach. of the fall .sample students reported two satisfaction ratings: the initial 
response and the final report 8 months later. Similarly, each of the spring siimple 
sludenis reported two ratings: the initial response and one after a 12-month 
inter\al. Personality type was defined by a student's choice of college major. For the 
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men. the coralations did not support the congruency-siUisl'action hypothesis: 
satislaetion with eollege tended to be assoeiiitedas much with incongruency aswith 
eongruency. I he l indings did tend to support the hypothesis for women, however. 
Congrueney of female students and eollege environment was associated with 
greater reported satisfaction: 17 out ol'25 pairs of correlations lor women for initial 
and final satisfaction increased over the S- and 12-month time intervals. 

To examine the homogeneity-satisfaction hypothesis Holland ( 1968) computed 
correlations between the average final satisfaction score for all students at a eollege 
and the homogeneity score fortheircollege environmenl. Ingcneral, hedetermined 
that students were less likely to be satisfied in environments characterized by a 
dominant choice or a homogeneous student body. In positive terms, the suggestion 
was thai student swill probably be more satisfied in environn^^nts characterized by 
hcicrogencously patterned profiles. Such profiles tend to be rcliitivcly flat and have 
about equal pcrccniages of individuals in each subcnvironment. 

In summary", Holland's results ( 1968) suggest two (still tentative) theoretical rules 
about congrueney and satisfaction: students tend to be more satisfied the more 
closely they resemble the dominant pressure(s) in theirenvironment; students will 
probably report more satisfaction in colleges that exhibit heterogeneous profiles. 
Assuming the validity of these propositions, the more .satisfied student is probably 
attending a college with a heterogeneous profile and resembles the dominant press 
in that profile. Conversely, the mo^^t dissiitisfied student is most likely attending a 
college with a homogeneous distribution of types and resembles the least dominant 
prc.ssurc(s) in that profile. 

Other Rvlcyatu Research 

Person-environment eoni^ruenev anil achievement. Very few studies have 
e.Kamincd **ic relationship between congrueney and achievement. In one research, 
Holland (1963) characterized students and colleges in terms of personality type 
(using the Strong Vocational Inilerest Blank) and environmental models (using the 
EAT) and then assessed achievement of individual students. To measure 
achievement in three areas (leadership, scientific, and artistic), students responded 
to achievement scales at the end of their senior year in college. Examples of items on 
the leadership scale arc having been elected to one or more student offices, having 
initiated a student or social organization, or having received a leadership award. 
The scientific achievement scale was composed of six items. Some examples are 
having received a research grant, having received a scientific award, and having 
published a scientific paper. Some Items on the artistic scale are having won a 
speech or debate contest, having had roles in plays, having been a regular performer 
on radio or TV, and having composed music. Holland compared the achievement 
of students with ''appropriate" and "inappropriate** personality types attending 
Pj^^-mgruent or incongruent colleges. He predicted that congrueney would be 
Ll\Lv> jsitively associated with achievement. For men, the findings revealed that artistic 
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and leadership achicvenicnl {but not scicnlilic achicvcnienl)was positively related 
to eongruency. None of the results was signifieant lor women, however, Then, there 
appears to be some relationship between eongruency and achievement, but the 
evidence is ceriaizily not conclusive. 

Person-environment coni^ruency and stahiiity. Brown ( 1968) determined stability 
of vocational choice was associated with living in a residence hall with students 
having s'umhv co\\c&^ majors. Hi.s study was designed to explore the effects of 
having college residence hall Hoors numerically dominated by students with similar 
academic majors. Congruency was defined in terms of scientific and non scientific 
types. Room assignments were arranged so that the ratio of freshman science 
students to freshman nonscience students was 4 to I on two floors of a residence 
hall. Two other tloors in the hall also had thesame ratio (4 to 1 ), but, in this case, of 
nonscience students to science students. The results showed that a significantly 
greater proportion of cither type of ''minority" group changed their majors to fields 
similar to those of the "majority" group on their hall floor. Even if the minority 
group students did not change their major, they on the average did become less 
certain of their vocational goals during the school year. It may be noted that, ba.sed 
on Holland's theoretiail terms, science majors resembled the Realistic and 
Investigative types and the nonscience types resembled the remaining types. 

Person-environment congrueney and satisfaction. Rand (1968) has studied the 
"goodness of fit" hypothesis. The basic proposition behind his work was that a 
student will tend to be more satisfied if he chooses a college with a student 
population similar to his personality and interests. His sample was composed of 24 
colleges of 7,257 students of both genders. Although ti\e students responded to the 
complete American College Survey, only .selected variables from this survey were 
u.sed in his .study. Measures which were selected included the VPl, the ACT Test 
Batterv', and the Student Orientation Sun'ey Form C. Satisfaction with the college 
was asses.sed by a 3- point rating scale (very satisfied, satisfied, and dissatisfied). In 
general, the findings of the study suggested that the relationship between 
sati.sfaction and congruency is small. Student satisfaction with choice of college was 
only minimally related to the extent to which certain individual characteristics 
matched tho.se of others at the school. Jn contrast. Brown (1968) in the study 
previously mentioned found stronger and more positive results. As noted, he 
explored the effects of having college residence hall floors numerically dominated 
by students with similar academic majors. Congruency was defined in terms of 
scientific and nonscientific types. The results of his study showed that general 
.sati.sfaction with college was positively related to living in a residence hall where the 
majority of students had similar college major-feld choices. 

College major change and personality development. Jn a recent study Elton (1 970) 
explored the hypothesis that change in college major will have an impact on 
personality development. In his study, he investigated the hypothesis that males 
who leave engineering will report personality change different from these 
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students who persist. A second hypothesis dealt with developmental dilTerences 
between engineers iind a sample ol' males in a 2-year coUeg v 'I'he sample in the study 
consisted of three groups: 27 male students who transferred to the College of Arts 
and Sciences alter completing two semesters in the College of Engineering. 25 male 
students who completed four semesters in engineering, and 22 male students who 
were enrolled in the Ashland Community College 4-year college transfer program. 
All students responded to the Omnibus Personality Inventorv' (OPI), Form C, in 
(965 and again 2 years later. By comparison of the factor change scores between the 
groups, the findings indicated that the transfers to Arts and Sciences tended to 
become more realistic, noiijudgmenial, intellectually liberal, and skeptical of 
orthodox religious beliefs than the other groups. The results for the nonauthori- 
tarianism factor are particularly consistent with Holland's proposition that 
personality orientation is devetopmentally associated with the environment. 
Seemingly paradoxiailly, the Ashland students reported the largest variability in 
personality development. To some extent, however, this finding was expected 
becau.se these students were less influenced by faculty, peer groups, and academic 
programs than were students actually enrolled in a specific college major. This 
particular finding, too, seemed to be consistent with Holland's theory. In short, 
these results lend additional support to the hypothesis that change in college major 
has an impact on personality development. Put more broadly, there does seem to be 
a developmental relationship between the individual and his or her environment. 



The model types and environments constitute the core of Holland *s theory. The 
research testing the theory has primarily used the operational definitions of the 
model types and environments. The findings suggest that the operational 
definitions {VP! and the EAT) of the core concepts of the theory are reliable and 
valid. Also, the datii as reported in thit' section support the theos'^iail frame of 
reference of the approach, although liiey are not altogether conclusive. In 
development terms, results of the existing research suggest certain associations 
between parental behavior and individuals* personal orientations. ?n addition, the 
extant findings indiaite that to som.c extent individuals u-nd to choose 
environments consistent with their personal orientations. Finally, the evidence 
suggests that congruent person-environment interactions tend to stimulate 
satisfaction, certain kinds of vocational as well as personal stability, and (to a lesser 
extent) actual achievement. 



In its original formulation, HoIland^s assertions were primarily biised on ^^arm 
chair" theorizing and speculation. As data have become available, however, he has 
revised some of his specific propositions and definitions in light of the empirical 
■evidence. Alter our review of this empirical research, it seems iivdi the theory holds 
>"ip rather well. It must be said, however, that most of the initial studies testing the 
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theory huw been conducted on atypical samples (exceptionally talented high 
school and college sludenls) studied over relatively short periods, riuis. a need 
clearly e.xisied to study more representative samples over longer periods of time. 
Holland (1968), in fact, has recently used a large sample of typical college students 
in a longitudinal study; and three other studies (Ashby. Wall. & Osipow, 1966; 
(Xsipow, Ashby, & Wall. !966; Wall, Osipow. & Ashby. 1967} have also used sueh 
samples. It is encouraging that the findings of these four studies generally support 
the theoiy. However, the question still remains about the relevance of the thcorv" for 
the graduate student population, the noncollege population, and the older 
population. 

R e sea r c h ba sed on the t h eo ry see jus to s u p po r t t he e .x i s t e nee o J' the pc rsc na li ty 
types and environmental models as elaborated in the original theoretical 
formulation. The results of a number of studies lend support to the theoretical 
interpretations gisen to the types and models. Although existing evidence further 
suggests a developnienta) relationship between personal orientations and parental 
behavior or family environments. Holland has had some difficulty in explicating 
and substantiating the relationships in this area. In any event, data do support the 
prediction that individuals tend to choose environments consistent with their 
personal or ientations. And, although the congruency research is limited. theextant 
evidence indicates that congruent person-environment interactions arc conducive 
to persona land vocational stability as well as individual satisfaction. A few studies 
suggested a relationship between eongrucney and vocational and academic 
achie\ement, but the findings are not ver>' clear. All in all. a need does exist for 
interaction research using the same sample of people over more extended periods of 
lime. 

Another limitation of the theory, mentioned by Holland (1966) himself, is that it 
does not as yet have much to contribute to the study oi' individual change and 
learning. Pertaining to change, Holland (1966) does suggest that certain personality 
types tend to be more susceptible to change than are other types. Types of people 
tend to vary in thei : sensitivity to environmental pressures. According to his theory, 
it is sensible that tne individual and even the environment seem to be subject to 
eha nge for a n umber of reasons; but at present, the exact nature and process of these 
changes remain an empirical question. In regard to learning. Hill (1960) proposed 
that learning theory' may be applied to the study of acquired values and interests. He 
is of the opinion that a reinforcement framework would not only simplify 
terminology but also would stimulate more precise study. Yei the fact remains that 
Holland's theory contributes little to leaming theory in any direct way. 

A further limitation is that the theory explains very little about the underlying 
process of personality development. Thus far Holland has not been able to identify 
the developmental process of the personal orientations. Some evidence of a causal 
relationship between personal orientations and family environments does exist, but 
this evidence is at best only suggestive. 
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An additional shortcoming involves the applicability of the theor\- to w omen. One 
problem involved is the nature of the present form ol the VIM: many of the 
occupational titles are not appropriate lor women. Moreover, as Holland 
recognizes, the theoiy itself needs to be revised to aecount more adequately than it 
currently does lor the vocational development of women, it appears, not too 
unsurpri,singly. that the vocational development, behavior, and goals of women 
differ from tho.se of men which suggests a need foranalytically independent formu- 
lations for men and women. Holland, however, has not specified the exact 
directions that these necessary theoretical modifications might take (Osipow. 
196«), 

An important ijuestion is whether the theor>' has attributes which make it sound. As 
detailed above, the theory does have limitations which affect its comprehen- 
siveness. And. as Holla tid further maintains, he has neglected economic and 
,sociologieal infUienees upon behavior, Initially he was interested in vocational 
choice, hilt the current focus now is on behavior in general. Currently, he believes 
that more effective predielions about human behavior can be made by as,sessing the 
iniiix idual an^ the environment. 

The theor\- rates high on the clarity and explicitncss of the theoretical a,ssumptions 
and concepts. Although the assumptions oi' the theory are consi,stent. the logic may 
be questioned, Holland believes that interests are a reflection of personality. It is 
true that vocational prei'erences. expre.s.sed interests, and personality do relate to 
one another, but the intercorrelations are modest. Thus, the evidence supporting 
thesuppo,sition that interest inventoriesare personality inventories is certainly not 
conclusive, Ne,\t. the theory seems adcxjuatc on the criterion ol' parsimony of the 
concepts introduced to describe and explain behavior. However, for the mo,st part, 
the theory is primarily descriptive and consequently low on explanatory power. As 
one example, the theory does not really explain the development of the personality 
types. In regard to known empirical findings, Holland's work is inclusive. He has 
drawn upon the work of a number of associates such as Strong (1952), Kuder 
(I960), Paceand Stern ( 1 958), and others. Not only is the theor>' testable. but it has 
in fact stimulated a great deal. of research. Evidence indicates a certain degree of 
predictive power using the established personal orientation. Moreover, data 
suggest that congruent person-environmcfit relations to some extent tend to 
stimulate personal performance in certain areas. On the other hand, no work has 
been able to describe the development of the personality types. Other evidence 
indicates that the personality types and model environments are not mutually 
exclu,sive and independent classes. In spite of mixed findings such as these, 
Holland's work .seems to be of heuristic and practical value -not only in the area of 
vocational development but also in people-environment interaction research. 

The theoPv' is operationally defined by the Vocational Preference Inventor^' (VPI) 
and the Environmental As.se.ssment Technique (EAT), Holland believes that 
v ocational interests are an expres.sion of personality. Therefore, he u.ses self- 
sported vocational interests as.ses.sed with the VPI to identify the personality 
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orientation ol' the person. Tlic environment is defined in terms of the typical 
characleri sties of its members. The measurement technique used (the EAf) entails a 
census of tlic self-reported preferences and behaviors of the members of a 
population. This technique docs not. however, assess the perceived Qnwironmcni, 
Moreovei'. EA T data tell us little about how an environment is reacted to by its 
participants. 

What docs the future seem to hold for this theoiy? Holland (1966) asserts a need for 
researchers to rigorously study the personality types and their hypothetical 
attributes, the model environments and their hypothetiail attributes, the life 
histories, and the inte miction of people and environments. There is a clear necessity 
for study and collection of normative data on a variety ol' noncoilcge groups of 
young and old membership. The nature of development of the personal 
orientations is obviously a significant research question. Generally speaking, 
add'iional research will hopefully create a wider data base from which the theory 
ni;.y be more definitively evaluated. 



Implications for Theory, Research, and Apphcation 

rheorvtical Implkaticms 

It may be argued that the implications for theory are limited. Yet, some recent 
research (Holland et al.. 1969) has empirically demonstrated a circular arrange- 
ment of the VP! scales from Realistic to Investigative to Artistic to Social to 
Enterprising to Conventional and back to Realistic. The adjacent types tend to be 
most highly related. Cole, Whitney, and Holland (1971) have related occupational 
groups to the six Holland scales. Their findings further demonstrate that the circle 
of Holland's scales may be considered as acontinuum of interests witheach saile in 
the circle representing a different mix of the six Holland interests. Cole and Hanson 
(197! ) - have found in addition that Holland's configuration has many 
commonalities with the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Kuder Occupational 
Interest Survey, the Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory, and The American 
College Testing Program's Vocational Interest Profile. This sort of overlap has 
implicijiions forgeneral interest theory in that it providesa basis forcomparing the 
different inventories and provides evidence of similarities among the instruments. 

Recently Holland has developed a different quantitative method for assessing a 
person's resemblance to the personality types. The instrument involved, labeled the 
Self-Directed Search (SDS) (Holland, 1971), is also a vocational guidance 
device derived primarily from the correlates of the Vocational Preference 
Inventory. The SDS u.s/-j a broad range of content (activities, competencies, 
occupations, and self-ratings) to assess the person's resemblance to each personality 
type. Presently, the SDS is in need of empirical work (reliability and validity) in 
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order to dclcrminc us definitional value. However, aecording to Hollands it appears 
to be a better technique than the VIM forasses^ng the per.son^s resemblance to each 
type. 

i'wo other indicators of a person*s resemblance to the personality types are scoros 
on scales of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) and. more simply, a 
person's e\pre.:sed vocational choice. Thus. Can^pbell and Holland (1972) have 
developed six scales from the items in the SVIB that approximate the six scales ol' 
the VPI. or significancetoo is the fact that an individuaPs resemblance to the 
personality type may be effectively assessed by the uncomplicated means of self- 
report; a person is merely asked to express his college major or vocational choice. 

/tupJicci ions for livsvavch 

It would seem possible to be able to assess environments other than colleges using 
the EA r method. For example, communities could be assessed using govjrnmont 
census information (Holland. I9f)6). Other areas of study suited to this method 
might be .sociological or cross cultural in nature, The technique may be of use in 
interpreting employee-organizational interactions as well as organization 
outcomes such as tenure or job satisfaction (Holland. 1968). Osipow (1968) 
recommends that counselors be aware of the psychological characteristics of 
business organizations, hospitals, government agencies, and similar organizations. 
Such information could be valuable *.n counseling in ^he area of personnel 
satisfaction and performance problems, in genera I. HoUand'stheory suggests a way 
of controlling, interpreting, and perhaps even changing individual-environment 
interactions. . 

The personality types may be used as a helpful way to think about educational 
problems < Holland. 1966). For example, if an instructor of an introductory 
counseling psychology class knows something about the dominant orientation of 
the class members, this information could be used in his or her selection of teaching 
methods; or a teacher could be assigned to the class based on the r.-^ngrutnce of his 
or her personality with the profile of the class. To take another example: if the 
director of a residence hall is aware of the dominant orientation of the hall members 
on each floor, this information could have implications for predicting the social 
behavior of the residents, the disciplinary problems that might arise, and even the 
mosi effective ways to ^'manage** the hall. As another example, consider that the 
dominant orientation of a group of football players is known; this information 
would help predict their behavior and the environment they would most likely 
create. Similarly, groupsi of. student activists probably exhibit a dominant 
orientation, knowledge ofwhich would aid in understanding their behavior. Even if 
a dominant orientation is not found for a given group, this information in itself is 
significant. 



Holland (1966) has suggested that the types might be used to examine leadership or 
^ .irvision in certain environments(business organizations, college environments. 
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clc). It is reasonable to suppose, lor example, that the personality patterns of the 
executives or «}dininistrators lire related to the growth and productivity of a 
eompany or college. Information about these personality patterns could also tell us 
something 21 bout which individuals are most likely to survive or produce in the 
environment. 

According to Holland ( I96S), to date the implications of his work have heen only 
partially cxainined. Consequently, a comprehensive plan of research studies (on the 
personality types, the environmental models, the life histories, and pcople- 
environnicnl relationships) would be in order. Such research would ideally use 
large samples (college and nonco liege) of subjects of different ages from a number 
of diverse environments. In the area of person-environment congruency, some 
evidence is already available but more research is needed to determine the exact 
conditions under which person-environment congruency stimulates achievement, 
satislhction, and personal stiibility. 

Applied Implkaiions 

/vn important applied implication of the theory is the identification of institutional 
ciiaracteri sties (using EAT). Astin has reported EAT data on 1,015 individual 
institutions. This information helps to describe the psychological characteristics 
and the curricular emphasis in the college environments so assessed, Such 
information would seem to be useful to administration and college personnel 
workers in describing the environment to parents and alumni, as well as in studying 
other relatively undefined or unidentified environments. 

In terms of application, the area of person-environment congruency is obviously in 
need of additional research. As previously noted, some current findings do suggest 
that congruent person-environment interactions tend to be associated with 
stability, satisfaction, and achievement. As one example, a Conventional type 
interacting in a Conventional environment will probably report more vocational 
and personal stability, greater satisfaction, and will manifest greater achievement. 
Conversely, incongruent person-environment interactions seem to be associated 
with personal and vocational instability and dissatisfaction. Thus, knowledge of 
client incongruence would seem to be of value to a college counselor. Holland and 
others have collected a great deal of data about the attributes of people associated 
with each type that should be useful to counselors. If a counselor is aware of a 
client^s personal orientation, for instance, he has a systematic way of thinking about 
the client and a stimulus for developing empirically informed hypotheses about this 
person's background, thinking, and behavior. 

It would also seem that the theory would be useful in determining the nature of 
treatment. Because the types differ with respect to history and life style, Holland 
il966) has hypothesized that they will probably respond differentially to different 
kinds of treatments. For example, the Realistic and Conventional types may 
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respond best lo more direelive hehiivioral treatments. The Social and Enterprising 
types (because of their major orientation toward people) would probably respond 
better to individual therapy and sensitivity training. The Artistic type and to a lesser 
extent the Investigative type would seem to be average prospects for individual 
therapy. Indeed, the Investigative type may even be difficult to work with because 
of certain intellectual resistance. 

Personality types tend to vary in their sensitivity to environmental pressures. 
Consequently, certain types are more susceptive to change than are other types. The 
Social type would seem to possess the highest potential for change followed by 
Enterpri.sing, ConvenlionaK Artistic, Investigative, and Realistic types. Under this 
assumption, a person with an Enterprising-Conventional orientation would be 
considered and treated as more open to change than a person with a Realistic- 
Artistic orientation. Such variability in change potential among the types might be 
a factor in aiding the study of the impact of the college environment (part icuJarly if 
a certain environment is dominated by a particular type). 

Because the model environments have different kinds of built-in expectations, 
tasks, interpersonal relationships, and rewards for behaviors, they tend to affect 
personal stability in differential ways. Holland (1966) has suggested that the 
Realistic and Conventional environments tend to contribute to personal stability 
because of the concrete and explicit rewards prevalent in these environments. 
Conversely, the ambiguity and the intensity of involvement of individuals in the 
Artistic environment tend to stimulate personal instability. The Investigative, 
Social, and Enterprising environments lie between these poles. 

In a recent work (already mentioned in the section on theoretical implications) 
Holland and his associates factor analyzed data based on4-digitcodesfora number 
of occupations (Holland et al., 1969), It was determined that the personality 
categories could be psychologically arranged in the following order: Realistic, 
Invcstigacive, Artistic, Social, Enterprising, and Conventional. The practical 
implication of this finding is that a person who evidences a profile code that is 
deviant from the model (I-E-C-A-R-S) might exhibit an unstable career, dissatis- 
faction, and personal instability. Specifically, the model could be used in a 
counseling setting to identify inconsistent personality patterns. If a client is unable 
to manipulate his environment, a possible alternative counselinggoal might involve 
helping the client to change his particular lifestyle. In order to operationalize the 
theor>' for counseling, of course, there needs to be a systematic and adequate 
identification and enumeration of specific behaviors associated with each type and 
model environment. 

In general, as not ;d by Osipow (1968), the theory does not suggest specific 
techniques for counselors. The theory might be more suggestive of actual 
techniques if more about the developmental process of the personality types were 
known. Even this information might be insufficient, for Holland (1964) has 
^^^»uraged vocational counselors and personnel workers to get outside of the 
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inter-view situation. According to him. ^^environmental specialists'' are needed 'to 
structure meaningful personal and vocational experiences. The Antioch work- 
study program is a good example: another example would be nursing programs 
complete with internships. It is thus possible that a specialist would observe and 
describe an individual's behavior in relationship to specific environmental 
conditions. If a field setting happens not to be available for a certain experience, a 
behavioral laboratory might be provided. The laboratory would give individuals 
the opportunity to perform specific behavioral tasks associated with a specific work 
environment. In any event, as Holland has maintained, students learn more about 
different vocations by participating in different jobs and by talking with people 
employed in different occupations. 

The next theory on the phenomenological continuum is Stern's need x press = 
culture theory. This theory is based upon the work of Lewin who contends that 
behavior is a funcf'on of the person and the environment, in the Lewin frame of 
reference a need-press model was developed which Stern operationalized. Stern in 
his work analyzes the person and the environment intermsof personality needs and 
perceptions of the environment. Both needs and perceptions in this theory are 
inferred from seJf-reports. 
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NKED X PRESS = CLLI URE THEORY 



Introduction 

The basic: rationale for the theory under consideration in this chapter is that the 
organism must be studied within the contcxt of the environment. Behavior is seen to 
be functionally related to the person and the environment. To measure the 
individual and the environment, George C. Stern (the chief proponent of this 
theory) operationally defined Murray's need-press model. 

Stern (1923- ) received his PhD in 1949 from the University of Chicago. From 
1949 to 1953 he served as an Assistant Professor in the Department of Psychology 
at the University of Chicago. It was here that Stern worked with Benjamin Bloom 
and Morris Stein, two men who contributed extensively to the initial formulation 
and methods of the need-press theory. In i953 Stern became an Associate 
Professor, Department of Psychology at Syracuse University; in 1957 he became 
head of the Psychological Testing Center and in 1959 a Professor of Psychology at 
(he Slime university. During this period Stern workeJ with C. Robert Pace. 
1'ogcther they developed an instrument to measure what might be called the 
psychologiaii characteristics of college environments (Pace & Stern, 1958). 
Currently Stern, still at Syracuse, is Professor of Psychology, Head of Evaluation 
Services of the Psychological Research Center, and the Director of the Social 
Psychology Training Program. His fields of interest and research include soo'al 
p.sychology, personality assessment, and environmental influences. Stern has 
recently (1970) completed a book entitled People in Context, which is a thorough 
and comprehensive presentation of the need-press theory and the attendant 
. research. This book includes all known research that has employed the indexes 
connected with operationalizing the important concepts of the theory (Activities 
Index, College Characteristics Index, High School Characteristics Index, Evening 
College Characteristics Index, and Organizational Climate Index). 

Background and Development 

The foundation of Stern's theoretical approach is based upon the work af'Kurt 
Lewin ( 1936) who contended that scientific psychology must take into account the 
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whole situation, defined as the state of both person and environment. Le\vin\s 
elassic definition of behavior was 

B= f (P. !:) 
where B = Behavior 

f - Function 
P = Person 
E - I\nvir()nnient. 



To Stern. Eewin s position suggested the necessity of dcvclopLing methods of repre- 
senting person and environment in commensurate terms as part of one situation. 
Stern argued that the only meaningful way to determine the psychological 
sife iifieance of the person and the environment was from behavior. 

Within ti:e Lcwinian frame of reforenee, Murray (1938) developed a need-press 
model based on the^assumption that behavior is an outcome of the relationship 
between the person and thee'rT^irbnment. As part of this a.ssumption, the need-press 
model permits the person and the environment to be represented in common 
conceptual terms. Much of the empirical procedures developed by Stern and 
Pace as elaborately presented in People in Context (Stern, 1970)— grew out of 
operationally defining the important concepts of Murray's need-press model. 



Theory 

Assumptions 

Three a.ssumptions underlie the theory. The basic assumption, drawn from Lewin, 
is that behavior is a function of the transactional relationships between the 
individual and his environment. The o\her two assumptions are implicit in Stern's 
earlier writings. The first of these as.sumptions isthatthe psychological significance 
of the person may be inferred from behavior (see Figure4). In Murray's need-press 
model the per.son is represented in terms of needs, as indicated by his Hf- reported 
behavior. Needs are organizational tendencies that seem to give unity and direction 
to a person's behavior (Stern, 1970); a need state is characterized by the tendency to 
perform actions of a certain kind (Murray, 1951). The spontaneous behavior mani- 
fested by individuals in their life transactionsare informative about the individual's 
interaction processes and his goals or purposes. Needs are operationally measured 
' the Activities Index. 
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AI = Activities Index 

CCI = College Characteristic?!; Index 
HSCI = High School Characteristics Index 
ECCI = Evening College Characteristics Index 

OCI = Organizational Climate Index 



Fig, 4. The need-press model. 
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riic second implicit assumption is that the psycho lo|»iai! significance of the 
environment may he inferred from bchiivioral perceptions (see Figure 4). In 
Murray's need-press model the em ironment is defined in terms of press, inferred 
i'vom self-rcportcd perceptions or interpretations of the environment. The concept 
oi press thus pro\ ides an external parallel to the inlernalized personality needs 
(Stern. J 970). M ur niy identified two types of press, beta and alpha. The beta press is 
ct>mposed of a private as weihis a consensual press. The private beta press refers to 
the unique iind private view each person has of the events in which he takes part, 
while ihe consensual bcla pres^ refers to the interpretations of events which are 
common, mutual, and shared by people who are participating in these events. It is 
the latter kind of beta press tiv- c^».'ectively (consensual or aggregated) perceived 
importance of various press that serves as the source from which to infer the 
environmental situation to which individuals respond. Furthermore, this particular 
press is informative aboul the implicit objectives of a specific setting or situation. 

The alpha press refers to a situational stimulus potentially capable of effecting 
behavioral responses, one which ain be perceived and reported by a detached and 
knowledgeable observer. The basic difference between the beta and alpha presses 
seems to be that the behavioral perceptions reported by a participant in an event 
(the beta press) are capable of diverging from the behavioral perceptions reported 
by a detached observer (the alpha press). In anyevent, the consensual or aggregated 
press, once identified, includes conditions that impede needs as welt as facilitate the 
expression of these needs. Thus, (he characteristic behavior manifested by 
aggregates of individuals in their mutual interpersonal transactions indicates 
something about the press they create (Stern, 1970). The environmental press has 
been operationally defined by various instruments: the College Characteristics 
Index, the High School Characteristics Index, the Evening College Characteristics 
Index, and the Organizational Climate Index. 

The relationship between a given psychological need and the environmental press is 
isomorphic, but the need-press concepts are not necessarily reciprocal. For 
exanipie, the need Corachievement involves the maximization of striving forsuccess 
throu**h personal effort. An environmental press for achievement is one in which 
opportunities for achievement behaviors are optimized. However, it may not be 
assumed; tliat persons manifesting a high need for achievement will exhibit 
achievement -oriented responses in all situations. Nor may we assume that a strong 
press for achievement will stimulate achievement-oriented behavior from all people 
in the environment. The press is potentially capable of effecting behavior, but it 
need not be responded to or even perceived by a participant. 

Finally. Stern (1970) describes a congruence-dissonance dimension and an 
anaholic-catabolic dimension. A relatively congruent person-environment 
relationship (a *'stable" or ^'complimentary" combination of needs and press) may 
produce a .sense of satisfaction or fulfillment for the participant(s). However, a 
relatively dissonant person-environment relationship (an ''unstable'* or 
"uncomplimentary'* needs-press combination) may produce discomfort and stress 
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lor the participant! s): this situation might stimulate a modificiition of the press, 
withdraw ill of the participants, or tolerance ol it. A need-press pattern of 
relationship : that is anabolic in nature tends to stimulate self-enhancement and 
scll-aciuali/ation. 1-or example, a press that stimu kites cojjnitive development is 
classified as anabolic (Stern, 1970), It is assumed that a need-press pattern that is 
primarily catabolie hinders personal development and self-actuali/ation: restricted 
social environment is an example of this kind of press. 



.•1 ihtcii Concept: Personality Needs and Environmental Press 

Murray's (1938) dual concept of needs-press describes personality trends (needs) 
and situational pressures (press). The 30 needs- press variables adapted from 
Murray by Stern are also used to describe personality trends and environment 
pressures. For example, the achievement variable refers to winning suecessthrough 
personal effort. The need for achievement may be inferred from the behavior of an 
individual who enjoys competitive sports, taking tests, competing for prizes, and 
setting high standards for himself. The press for achievement inanacademicsetting 
is reflected in high academic standards, independent study, honors programs, and 
extensive opportunities lor out-of-class study. The 30 need-press variablesadapted 
from Murray and in current use are listed and briefly described in Table 10. 



.\(r^/.v and the Activities index (Ai) 

Based on Murray'sclassificationofneeds. Stern developed a needs inventor>' which 
he called the Activities Index ( AI). The rationale for the development of the W ts 
based on the assumption that an individuaPs needs may be inferred either from his 
beha\ ior or from his reported personal behavioral preferences. To the degree that 
an individual prefers a large number of activities that are associated with a 
particular need orientation, his or her responses in certain environments may be 
anticipated. The person's self-reported preferences presumably indiaite something 
about the person's coping behavior, life goals, and personality. 

Ihe dcNclopment of the Activities Index (AI) is historiailly related to the Interest 
Index (II), an inventory constructed by Stern in 1950-51 . In turn, the forerunner 
and stimulus for this earlier instrument appeiired in the 1930s as part of an 8-year 
study of education by the Progressive Education Association (Smith & Tyler, 
1942). This study investigated personal and social adjustment, using interest 
inventories devised by Sheviakovand Friedberg (1940). Reported interests were 
believed to reflect a subject's basic aims and desires and, thus, his or her personality. 
Three inventories were developed which were composed of activities concerned 
with the study of various school subjects, extracurricular activities, and out-of- 
school activities. Each inventory contained 200 statements of activities commonly 
engaged in by young people. Although these three inventories were little us;id after 
Q le 8-vear studv, thev did serve to suggest a format for a needs measure, il'.f^. late rest 
ERJCidcx(ll)- 
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TABLE 10 



Scafe Definitions 



1. Aba Abasement Ass Assurance: Self-depreciation and self-devaluation as 

rcllected in the ready acknowledgment of inadequacy, ineptitude, or 
inferiority, the acceptance of humiliation and other forms of self-degradation 
versus ceriainty, self-confidence, or self-glorification. 

2. Ach Achievement: Surmounting obstacles and attaining a successful 
conclusion in order to prove one's worth, striving forsuccessthrough personal 
effort. 

3. Ada Adaptability — Dfs Defensiveness: Accepting criticism, advice, or 
humiliation publicly versus resistance to suggestion, guidance, direction, or 
advice, concealment or justification of failure, 

4. Aff Affiliation: Gregariousness, group-centered friendly, participatory 
associations with others versus social detachment, social independence, self- 
isolation, or unsociableness. 

5. Agg Aggression— Bla Blame Avoidance: Indifference or disregard for the 
feelings of others as manifested in hostility, either overt or covert, direct or 
indirect, versus the denial or inhibition of such impulses. 

6. Cha Change—Sam Sameness: Variable or flexible behavior versus repetition 
and routine. 

7. Cnj Conjunctivity~-Dsj Disjunctivity: Organized, purposeful, or planned 
activity patterns versus uncoordinated, disorganized, diffuse, orself-indulgent 
behavior. 

8. Ctr Counteraction: Persistent striving to overcome difficult, frustrating, 
humiliating, or embarrassing experiences and failures versus avoidance or 
hasty withdrawal from tasks or situations that might result in such outcomes. 

9. Dfr Deference— Rst Restiveness: Respect for authority, submission to the 
opinions and preferences of others perceived as superior versus 
noncompliance, insubordination, rebelliousness, resistance, or defiance. 

10. Dom Dominance — Tol Tolerance: Ascendancy over others by means of 
assertive or manipulative control versus nonintervention, forbearance, 
acceptance, equalitarianism, permissiveness, humility, or meekness. 
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11. E A Ego Achievement (derived from Exocathection-Intrdception): Self- 
dramatizing, idealistic social action, active or fantasied reali/iition of 
dominance, power, or inlluence achieved through sociopolitical activities in 
the naiiie of social improvement or reform. 

12. Emo Emotionality Pic Placidity: Intense, open emotional expression 
versus stolidness, restraint, control, or constriction. 

13. Eny Energy -Pas Passivity (derived from Energy-Endurance - 
Psychasthenia): High activity level, intense, sustained, vigorous effort versus 
sluggishness or inertia. 

14. Exh Exhibitionism -Inf Inferiority Avoidance: Self-display and attention- 
seeking versus shyness, embarrassment, self-consciousness, or withdrawal 
from situations which the attention of others might be attracted. 

15. A Kantasied Achievement (derived from Ego Ideal): Daydreams of success 
in achieving extraordinary public recognition, narcissistic aspirations for 
fame, personal distinction, or power. v 

16. Har Harm Avoidance— Rsk Risktaking: Fearfulness, avoidance, with- 
drawal, or excessive caution in situations that might result in physical 
pain, injury, illness, or death versus careless indifference to danger, challenging 
or provocative disregard for personal safety, thrill-seeking, boldness, 
venturesomeness, or temerity. 

17. Hum Humanities, Social Science (derived from Endocathection- 
Extraception: Social Sciencesand H umanities):The symbolic manipulation of 
social objects or artifacts through empirical analysis, reflection, discussion, 
and criticism. 

18. Imp Impulsiveness— Del Deliberation: Rash, impulsive, spontaneous, or 
impetuous behavior versus care, caution, or reflectiveness. 

19. Nar Narcissism: Self-centered, vain, egotistical, preoccupation with self, 
r. tic feelings associated with one*s own body or personality, 

20. Nur Nurturance: Supporting others by providing love, assistance, or " 
protection versus disassociation from others, indifference, withholding 
support, friendship, or affection, 

21. Obj Objectivity— Pro Projectivity: Detached, nonmagical, unprejudiced, 
impersonal thinking versus autistic, irrational, paranoid, or otherwise 
egocentric perceptions and beliefs — superstition (Activities Index), suspicion 
(Environment. Indexes). 




[Coniinued] 
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TABLE l(i[Cofumued\ 

22. Ord Order—Dso Disorder: Compulsive organization of the immediate 
physical environment, manifested in a preoccupation with neatness, 
orderliness, arrangement, and meticulous attention to detail versus habitual 
disorder, confusion, disarray, or carelessness. 

23. Ply Play—Wrk Work; Pleasure-seek. ig, sustained pursuit of amusement 
and entertainment versus persistently purp/'^eful, serious, task-oriented 



24. Pra Practicalness~lpr impracticalness (derived from Exocathection- 
Extraceplion and Pragmatism): Useful, tangibly productive, business-like 
applications of skill or experience in manualarts, social affairs, or commercial 
activities versus a speculative, theoretical, whimsical, or indifferent attitude 
toward practical affairs. 

25. Ref Reflectiveness (derived from Endocathection-lntraception): 
Conte.nplation, Intraception, introspection, preoccupation with private 
psychological, spiritual, esthetic, or metaphysical experience. 

26. Sci Science (derived from Endocatheclion-Extraception: Natural Sciences): 
The symbolic mariipulation of physical objects through empirical analysis, 
reflection, discussion, and criticism. 

27. Sen Sensuality — Pur Puritanism (derived from Sentience): Sensory 
stimulation and gralificalion, voluptuousness, hedonism, preoccupation with 
aesthetic experience versus austerity, self-denial, temperance, or abstinence, 
frugality, self-abnegation. 

28. Sex Sexuality— Pru Prudishness (derived from Sex-Superego Conflicl): 
Erotic heterosexual interest or activity versus the restraint, denial, or 
Inhibition of such' impulses, prudishness, asceticism, priggishness. 

29. Sup Supplication — Aut Autonomy: Dependence on others for love, 
assistance, and protection versus detachment, independence, or self-reliance. 

30. Und Understanding: Detached intellectualization* problem-solving analysis, 
theorizing, or abstraction as ends in themselves. ■/ 



The Interest Index (11) was developed in the 1950s as part of Stern, Stein, and 
Bloom's (1956) construction of instruments forassessing personality. These studies 
^^♦'^n called the Chicago studies) explored different methods of predicting 



behavior. 
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behavior Irom relevant personal and situational variables. The basic approach was 
analytical in nature, involving both an amilysi.s of the requirements of the 
environment and an extensive study of the subject '(using projective tests, 
inten-icws. and case conferences). Because this was an expensive and time- 
consuming procedure. Stern and his associates developed the so-called 'MT' in an 
attempt to reduce cost and to increase efficiency. Eight psychologists independently 
coded over 1. 000 items describing commonplace daily activities that could be 
considered as evidence of need proces.ses. These items were based largely on 
Murray's list of needs and these suggested by Sheviakov and Friedberg( 1940), The 
four hundred items unanimously considered to be diagnostic of elements in the 
need taxonomy made up the inventory. Subjects responded to the items by 
reporting their personal preference, rejection, or indecision. This procedure was 
based on two assumptions: (I) classes of interactions associated with need 
constructs are relleeted in specific activities, and (2) the self-report of interest in 
certain activities is associated with actual participation in certain interactions. Put 
even more simply, the II was based on the assumption that self-reported behavior is 
closely related to actual behavior. 

In 1953. after a mimberz/f revisions, the Interest Index (II) was renamed the 
Activities Index (Al). In ' :S present form, the Al is composed of 300 items, 10 items 
for each of the 30 need scales reported in Table 10. The method of response has been 
changed from *1ike - indifferent - dislike" to'simply "like or dislike.'* (This two- 
choice format appears to yield essentially the same results.) The Al is a '3elf- 
admiaistering questionnaire requiring about 30 minutes of response time. The 
present version (Form 1 158) has been derived from analyses of all of the preceding 
forms. Parallel forms have been developed in French, German, Polish, and Papago 
(Americanxfndian) (Stern. 1970). A manual pertaining to administration and 
.scoring of the>|AI is now being prepared by Sf'^^^i. Currently only a preliminao' 
manual is in pnnt. The Al may l>e used to assess personality or to study individual 
or group neeii-press relationships. 
■■ ' 

In order to explore the possible underlying dimensions ol the A I, the 30 scales were 
factor analyzed, using a principal components equamax solution developed by 
Saunders (1969). The sample used for this purpose consisted of 1,076 students(557 
men and 519 women) from 23 colleges who^dniesponded to the Al as well as the 
College Characteristics Index (CCI). ^eafly four- fifths of the group were seniors 
(N = 200) and .sophomores (N = 35), Two factor analyses were completed; the 30 A 1 
scales were first factor analyzed alone and then in combination with the CCI 
^variables. 'Vhc factors extracted were about the same for both analyses. The 
resultant 12 personality factors (with briefdescriptions) and contributing sea lesare 
siiown in Table II. 

The Self-Assertion factor reflects a need to achieve personal power and 
^sociopolitical recognition. People with high scores tend to like political action, 
r^itrolling people, and group attention. 
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TABLE 11 

First-Order Student Personality Factors (Al) 



Factor title 



Contributing scales (see Table 1) 



1. Sc!r-Ass;rtion 

2. Audiicity-7'irnidity 
Intellectual Interests 

4. Motivation 

5. Applied Interests 
d. Orderliness 

7. Submissiveness 

8. Closeness 

9. Scnsuousness 

10. Friendliness 

11. Expressiveness-Constraint 

12. Egoism-Diffidence 



Ego Aciiievement, Dominance, Exhibitionism, 
Fantasied Achievement 

Risk-taking, Fantasied Achievement, Aggres- 
sion, Science 

Reflectiveness, Humamties-Social Sciences, 
Understanding, Science 

Achievement, Counteraction, Understanding, 
Energy 

Practicalness, Science, Order 

Conjunctivity, Sameness, Order, Deliberation 

Adaptability, Abasement, Nurturance, De- 
ference 

Supplication, Sexuality, Nurturance, Deference 
Sensuality, Narcissism, Sexuality 
Affiliation, Play 

EmoUonality/ Impulsiveness, Exhibitionism, 
Sexuality 

Narcissism, Fantasied Achievement, Projectivity 



Source: G. G. Stern, Student ecology and the college environment. The Journal 
of Medical nducation. V o 1 u me 40, . 1 965 . Co py rig ht 1 965 by t h e A sso cia t i o n o f 
American Medical, CoUeges, and reproduced by permission. 



The Aud.;city-Timidity factor emphasii^es ability and aggressiveness in physical 
activities and in interpersonal relationships. Indifference to danger and interest in 
science are also related to this factor. 

The Intellectual Interests factor "taps" an individuaPs need for intellectual 
activities. High scorers tend to have intellectual interests in the arts and sciences 
that are empirical as well as abstract. 



rhe Motivation factor focuses on competitiveness, perseverance, and intellectual 
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aspiration. High scores suggest an achievement-oriented person who is persistent 
and enjoys hard work and competition. 

I he most important features of the Applied Interests factor are diligence and 
utility. Individuals scoring high on this factor attempt to achieve success by means 
of concrete* socially acceptable activities. 

The Orderliness factor is concerned witli personal organ izati(Vrt 
and deliberation. People scoring high on this factor tend to be self-cont rolled j'and 
planful; they guard agair^Mhc expression of impulses, 

The Submissiveness factor represents social conformity and olher-directedness. 
High scorers tend to be humble, helpful, compliant people. 

On the Closeness factor high scores indicate a need for warmth and emotional 
support. People scoring iiigh on this factor seek close interpersonal relationships. 

On the Sensuousnes.s factor high scores indicate a need for sensory and esthetic 
experience as well as self-indulgence. 

I he Friendliness factor focuses on social behavior and social life. High scorers 
enjoy friendly, playful relationships with other people primarily in a group setting. 

The Expressiveness-Constraint factor purports to assess freedom from self- 
imposed controls. Individuals scoring high on this factor tend (o be outgoing, 
spontaneous, and uninhibited. 

Individuals scoring high on the Ego ism- Diffidence factor tend to be self-centered. 
They have daydreams of extraordinary public recognition and achievement. In 
addition, these people are very much concerned about their own personal 
appearance and comfort. 

As part of his analysis, Saunders (1969) used analysis of variance on computed 
factor scores for 1,076 students to determine if each personality factor had the 
power to discriminate between the 23 college student bodies. The results showed 
that all 12 factors did differentiate the student bodies, {The test for the main effect 
was found to be significant, p< ,01 , for each factor.) The set of findings certainly 
suggests that thcobtained Al persona lityfactorsareabletodifferentiateeffectively 
among student bodies. 

In a second-order factor analysis, the 12 A I first-order factors were found to be 
underlayed by four second -order significant dimensions: Achievement Orientation, 
Q endency Needs, Emotional Expression, and Educabilily. The Educability 
• I(^)r. however, overlaps with two of the factors (Achievement Orientation and 
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TABLE 12 



Second-Order Student Personality Factors (AI) 



Factor title 

1. Achievement Orientation 



Contributing factors 

l.Self-Assertion 
2. Audacity-Timidity 
3. Intellectual Interests 

4. Motivation 

5, Applied Interests 



11. Dependency Needs 5. Applied Interests 

- 1 1 .Constraint-Expressiveness 
-12. Diffidence-Egoism 
6. Orderliness 
7,Submissiveness 
-2Timidity- Audacity 
8, Closeness 



III. Emotional Expression 8. Closeness 

9.Sensuousness 



10. Friendliness 
1 1 .Expressiveness-Constraint 
1 2. Egoism-Diffidence 
1 , Self-Assertion 



IV.Educability 3.1ntellec*ual Interests 

4, Motivation 

5. Applied Interests 
6. Orderliness 
7,Submissiveness 



= negative loading 



Dependency Needs). A total of eight factors we re actually extracted in the analysis, 
but most of the common variance was accounted for in the first three factors of the 
four listed above. These four second-order factors and the 12 contributing first- 
order factors are given in Table 12, 



ERIC 
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Source: G: G, Stern, People in context. New York: Wiley, 1970. Copyright 1970 
by John Wiley and Sons, and reproduced by permission. 



Fig. 5. Relationships between the unrotated (F2, F3) factor fan and the rotated 
(FI-FIV) second-order student personality factors. 
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The 12 sludcnt personality I'actors in Tabic 1 1 arc said lo be related to one another 
in a eontinuoiis eireiilar order (see Figure 5), with (he three seeond -order factors 
del ining the circle. In general, the closer two factors arc to oneanother in sequence, 
the higher the presumed rclationsliip betssx^en them. 

The Achievement Orientation dimension consists of five faclors(as shown in Table 
12 or Kigure 5). A Iiigh pattern in this area suggests .strong ego strivings, more 
speeifically defined by the factors and scales involved: low scores in this area 
indicate indifference to persona I achievement. The Dependency Needs dimension is 
composed of seven factors. High scores in this area indicate a high level of 
dependent, submissive, socially controlled behavior; low scores suggest a need for 
autonomy, ascendance, and nonconformity. The third dimension (Emotioniil 
Fixpression). wiiieh hringstiiecirclctoa close, isbasedonsi.x factors. High scoresin 
this area suggest a need for social participation and emotional spontaneity. The 
fourth (and partially overlapping) dimension (Educability) consists of five factors. 
This dimension seems lo be concerned with academic achievement. Individuals 
scoring high in thisarea tend to accept direction; however, they will probably not bn 
original or creative. 

In sum. the bjisic idea behind the Al is that an individual's needs may be inferred 
from his behavior (sell-reported preferences). Knowledge about an individual's 
preferences is considered as in for ma live about his responses m certain 
environments. In its existing form, the WKpomposed of 300 items. 10 items for 
each of the 30 need scales. The index may n^sed to assess personality or to explore 
individual or group need-press relationships when used with an environmental 
index. A factor analysis of the 30 scales has yielde J 12 underlying personality 
dimensions. In a second-order factor analysis, four dimensions (Achievement 
Orientation, Dependency Needs, Emotional Expression, and Educability) have 
been extracted. Three of these four factors define a circumplex fan composed of the 
12 first-order factors. 



ERIC 



Validity oj the A I 

A number of st itdies have been conducted pertaining to the validity of the A I. Stern, 
Pace, and others, in conducting these studies of concurrent and prcJictive validity, 
have used a variety of empirical approaches. One approach has primarily focused 
on the relationship between personal needs as measured by the Al and other tests 
and inventories. For example, findingi; show that the A I, the Interpersonal 
Behavior Inventory, and the Interpersonal Checklist all seem to have a basic 
underlying structure (Lorr & McN?»ir, 1965; Lorr & McNair. 1963; Stern, 1970). 
Common elements a re present in thn circumplex fansfor these three instruments. In 
one study (Lane, 1953) items fr m the Strong Vccation::^ Interest Blank were coded 
by needs categories. The keys for lawyer, minister, and teacher were then converted 
into ne^ds patterns. These needs patterns were found to be related to the A I patterns 
^ expected ways for samples of individuals in the same profession. Stern (1962b) 
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studied the relationships between all Al and CCI scores f'orthe 1 .076 students from 
23 collejies and Taund little relationship between the two instruments (average r = 
.08). Similarly* Mc Fee (1961) found the correlation between needs-scale scores and 
press-scale scores tor students from the same institution to be low. The findings of 
these two studies suggest that a student\s description of the environment is not a 
function of his or her self-description. However, Herr and Moore ( 1968) four.d that 
college students' (freshmen) expectations of the environment reported on the CCI 
are related to their needs in some areas. 

In a factor analytic study of the AI and the CCI. Saunders (1969) reported that the 
factors derived from these two instruments are independent of each other. This 

• evidence indicates that the A I is primarily a measure of the individual reporting 
about himself or herself and that the CCI is mainly a measure of college 
environment independent of the personality of the respondent. Strieker ( 1967), in 
adding to the known validity data, intercorrelated the second-order factor scores of 
the AI and the CCI. He found that the four second-order AI factor scores 
(Intellectual Orientation, Dependency Needs, Emotional Expression, and 
Educability) were indeed significantly related to each CCI siecond-order factor 

. score (Intellectual Climate and Non intellectual Climate), although the magnitude 
of these correlations (.12 to .27) was low. Because the four A I factors were only 
intercorrelated to a small extent, the factors thus seem to share few common 
variances. This particular result suggests that the scores may be used as relatively 
independent measures. However, the two CCi factors were found to intercorrelate 
.5.1. thus making their independence questionable. 

The evidence thus fa r seems to indicate that the A Ms a reasonably valid measure of 
the individual's reporting about his own needs as manifested by his behavioral 
preferences. The A I factors (first- and second-order) are independent, suggesting 
that the scores may be used as relatively independent measures. The results of 
certain studies do indicate that the scores on the scales of the AI have elements in 
common with scores on scales of other inventories measuring similar constructs. 

A second approach used in determining validity has been to collect Al data on a 
wide range of educational and vocational groups. Many of these studies have a 
trait-factor /^^-icntation, and simply attempt to identify commonalities and/or 
differences iiel^een two or more groups. The results of some of these concurrent 
validity studies have identified differences between various vocational groups. 
-Funkenstein (i960) and Wolarsky, King, and Funkenstein (1964)-~as reported in 
Stern (1970)— studied beginning medical school students at Harvard. They found 
that medical school students oriented toward service were more outgoing than 
research-oriented students, but less aggressive and nonconforming than students 
who were psychiatrically oriented. Students oriented toward surgery seemed to be 
more conforming, achievement-oriented, and orderly than those choosing 
psychiatry. Stern and Scanlon (1958) explored differences "between faculty, 
•yiirtltioners, and students in five medical specialities. They found little variance 




'"g the faculty regardless of field. Other studies have found differences in 
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personality patterns of teachers (Donoian. 1965; Gillis, 1964; Klohr et al, 1959; 
Mcrwin& Di Vesta, 1959); counselors (Mueller, 1962b); nurses (Moore, White & 
Willnian, 1961); academic major groups (Tatham, Stellwagen, & Stem, 1957); 
athletes (NaugJe, Stern, & Eschenfelder, 1956); and students in different types of 
colleges {Butler, 1969: Campbell, 1964; Rowe, 1966) when compared to, college 
students in general. Group differenves on the AI have also been reported for men 
and women (Stone, 1963); honors students (Capretta et a!., 1963); independent 
study students (Froe, 1962); and college student dropouts (Rowe, 1963) when 
compared (o college studcnt.s in general. Di Vesta and Cox (1960) have studied the 

relationship between Al scores and conformity behavior. A few other studies 
(Donovan et al., 1957; Stern, 1960, 1962a; Stern & Cope, 1956; Stern, Stein, & 
Bk)om, 1956) have investigated the relationships between the AI and author- 
itarianism and an authoritarianism scoring key was developed. In general, the 
findings of the above studjesand the resuhs ofadditional unpublished studies cited 
by Stern (1970) provide evidence that the AI describes groups in ways consistent 
withexisting knowledge. The AI seems to be sensitive enough to identify differences 
that are consistent with existing expectations. 



A third set of validity studies has explored the relationships of AI scores with 
various external criteria. In some of these studies (Crist, I960; Louvenstein, 
Pepinsky, & Pinters, J959; Stern, 1954; Stern, Stein, & Bloom, 1956; Stone & 
Foster, 1964; Webb, 1967) A I scores were found to be related to academic 
achievement and obtained grade-point average. Two other studies reported by 
Stern (1970) investigated teacher characteristics and classroom" effectiveness: 
Masling and Stern (1966) found high teacher achievement needs to be associated 
with student performance on achievement tests; and Myers (1963), reversing the 
design, found a relationship between student- needs and teacher per forma rice. 
Brodkey et al. (1959) and Vacchiano and Adrian (1966) were able to predict 
academic choice or career based on personality need constructs as measured by the 
Al. Mueller (1963) attempted to predict counselor need structures from their 
interv iew behavior, but concluded that it is difficult to infer counselor needs from 
interview behavior. Peters and Correll (1959) made predictions of conflict within 
small youth groups (3 to 5 riienibers) living abroad for 6 months using A I scores. 
This prediction was confirmed for the groups for the first year of the study but was 
not for the second year. 



The studies cited under this third approach to validity have all attempted to specify 
in advance (or predict) the behavioral consequences associated with A I scores. In 
general, these concurrent and predictive validity studies have shown Al scorestobe 
associated in expected ways with academic achievement, obtained grade-point 
average, classroom effectiveness (siudent), teacher effectiveness, academic or 
^^-cr choice, and interpersonal interactions. The findings of these studies thus 
jA^e as further support for the validity of the AI. 
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I'lircc studies have focused on the relationship between Al scnlc scores and sell- 
ratings on variables which the scales purport to measure. Scanlon (1959). 
attempting to determine if students exhibit behavior consistent with the A I profile 
summary, had freshmen rank their peers in terms of Al categories {with respect to 
the hcha\ ior they exhibited on the campus in ever\'day life). Most of the specific 
findings supported the congruency hypothesis in the direction of the results btit 
statistically the results were not conclusive. Mueller (1962a). in a follow-up study of 
his earlier attempt to predict counselor Al responses from interview behavior, 
found that insightful subjects were the easiest predictees. insight was defined by the 
relationship between the subject^s Al scores and his estimates of these scores. The 
la.st study in this area (Jackson, Messick. & Sollcy, 1957) explored the appliCiUion 
of a multidimensional scaling approach to the perception of personality. Subjects' 
judgments about personality similarities were analy/.ed by using multidimensional 
scaling techniques. Four dimensions were extracted, three of which accounted fora 
major part of the explained variance. These dimensions were interpreted as 
theoretical-in(ellL\:tual, friendship, and age-status by their partial correspondence 
with Al data, friendship ratings. IQ scores, and age. In general, the rather limited 
research in this area does suggest that people tend to describe themselves in ways 
consistent with their scores on the A I scales. 

In summary, the concurrent and predictive validity studies that have been cited lend 
support to the meanings attributed to the Al scales. The relevant findings indicate 
that the Al scale scores are associated with scales measuring similar constructs, are 
able to discriminate between groups, are related to external criteria, and (in the lew 
attempted instances) are related to student self-ratings. 



Re/iahifuv ofihe Af 

Data indiuitethatthe A I is characterized by high-scale reliability {Stern, 1970). The 
scale reliabilities have been estimated by means of Kuder-Richardson formulas 20 
and 21 for two diflercnt samples, Kuder- Richardson 20-scale reliabilities were 
computed for the previously discussed norm group of 1,076 students from 23 
colleges and ranged from .51 to -88. Kuder-Richardson 20- and 21-scale reliabilities 
were also computed for a sample of 4,021 students drawn from 36 programs in 34 
institutions. The KR-20 coefficients ranged from .53 to .88 while the KR-21 
coefficients ranged from .25 to .85. The ICR-20 values are close to the maximum 
possible for the short 10-ilem scales on the Al. Test-retest estimates of reliability 
have also been computed for 122 schoolteachers retesled after I week, 2 weeks, I 
month. 2 months, and 1 year. In general, there is little difference between any of the 
reliabilities found during the periods encompassed from 3 to 8 weeks. However, the 
I-yciir reliabilities were lower. Finally, the internal consistency of each scale was 
high, indicating that the scales are homogeneous. When the items of a given scale 
are thus statistically homogeneous, it may be safely assumed that the items are 
measuring the same process (Stern. 1970). 
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Sutninarv 

In Miirriiy's need-press model the person is defined in terms of needs interred f rom 
his behavior, l o measure an individuaPs needs Stern has developed tlie Aetivilies 
Index. The basic assuniption behind ihe Index is thai needs are rellected in 
behavior, which in turn may be inferred Irom an individuaFs self-reported interest 
in spccilie activities. Altliough the relationship between seif-reporlf^d behm iorand 
aetuai beliavior is obviously lar Irom perfect, it is assumed to be close enough lor 
rcponed behavior to serve as a mcaninglul estimate of actual behavior. If an 
individual reports preferences for a number of activities associated with a given 
need construct, Iiis or her particular response patterns and interaction processes in 
certain environments niay be reasonably inferred, hrom a number of studies that 
have explored the xalidity ofthe A 1. support has been lent totlie meaning attributed 
lo the Al scales as well as to the rationale underlying the development of the Index 
itself. Reliability data (Kuder-Kichardson and test-retesi) indicate that each scale is 
a dependable measure of a particular process. 

Pfv.ss and hJivirofinwnia} Indexi's 

Calfcire Chann ievistiai Imkw In order to measure the environmental press in the 
need-press framework. Pace and Stern initially developed the College 
Charade ri.sties Index (CCl). They maintained that if students differ on certain 
variables, it is probably realistic to think that college environments also differ. 
Thus, it was assumed that beha\ior may be predicted more effectively using both 
the individual and the environment. Operationally. Pace and Stern (1958) defined 
press as the characteristic demands or features of thecnvironmei:t as perceived by 
those who live in the particular environment. The basic rationale behind the 
development of the CCi is that the press may be inferred from the consensual or 
aggregated behavioral perceptions or interpretations about the environment. 

If a con.sensus of people endorse activities and events asso; iated witf* a particular 
pres.v on the CCI, a particular env ironmental situation poteniiaily capable of 
shaping a certain pattern of responses may he expected. The endorsement of 
certain activities and events when aggregated across individuals is informative 
about the press created or tolerated by the individuals in the environment. In 
sum. for each personality need there is a corresponding environment jl press. Both 
needs and prc;:s arc inferred from either behavior or self- re ported activities and 
even!,>. 

The initial environmental index that was developed was (and still is) called the 
College Characteristics Index (CCI). The CCI is a measure of 30 k nds oppress, 
each paralleling the analogous need scale of the AJ. The Ai was the "orerunnerof 
the cel. in that the 30 need variabl^^s were restructured in terms of "presses" 
applicable to a college environment. Items were developed for each scale m 
accordance with the academic, administrative, and student elements of the college 
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environment. The content ol'the items is composed of the description of activities, 
policies, proeediires. attitudes, and impressions tliat may charactcri/e dillerent 
types t)f college en\ ironments. 

In 1957 the first draft of the CCl was administered vo 423 students and 71 faculty 
members in five different imiversity environments, I'he CCl consisted ol'300 items 
oriiani/ed into 30 scales each containing 10 items; each of these scales is presumed 
to be J in iron mental-press counterparts of the 30 personality needs measured by the 
Al, (The findings of this exploratory study are reported in Pace and Stern, 1958.) 
After an item analysis and a restructuring of the instrument, the newly revised CCT 
was completed by students in 22 colleges. Analysis of the obtained data led to a 
third version of the CCl (Form 1158), the version that has been administered to 
over H)0,000 students at hundreds of colleges and universities. 

I'he present form of the CCl (1 158) still contains 300 items about the specific 
einironment, and is still or^ ;ini/.ed into 30 scales (see Table 13), each of which has 
10 items. Ilach of the items is to be answered true or false. The CCl is a self- 
administering questionnaire requiring about 15 minutes of response time. A 
manual pertaining to the administration and scoring of the Environmental Indexes 
(College Characteristics Index, High School Characteristics Index, Evening 
College Characteristics index, and Organi/iitional Climate Index) is being 
prepared by Stern. Presently only a preliminary manual is in print. One use ot'the 
CCl is lor institutional self-analysis in order, for example, to explore the 
consistency between the stated purposes of an institution (explicit press) and the 
perceived policies and practices as reported by faculty and students (implicit press), 
■['he CCl may also be used in conjunction with the Al to study individual or group 
need- press relationships. 



Saunders (1969) has examined the factorial structure of the CCl separately and in 
combination with the A I \'ariables. These analyses were based on the same sample 
used in the A I factorial analyses, and procedures identical to those described earlier 
were followed. The evidence from this study indicates that 1 1 common factors are 
present in the CCl, as listed in Table 13. Saunders computed factor scores, and used 
analysis of variance to determine if the environmental factors could successfully 
discriminate among the 23 colleges. All 11 factors did differentiate among the 
college environments. The following are brief descriptions of the environmental 
factors. 

The Aspiration I eve I factor reflects an environmental press for intellectual and 
professional achievement. A high score indicates students' awareness of their being 
expected (and being able) to perform at a high level. As part of such an 
environment, there is an emphasis on preparing for graduate work. 
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TABLE 13 



First-Order College Environment Factors (CCI) 





Factor title 


Contributing scales (see Table 1) 


1. 


Aspiration Level 


Counteraction, Change, Fantasied Achievement, 
Understanding 




Intellectual Climate 


Reflectiveness, Humanities-Social Sciences, Sen- 
suality, Understanding, Fantasied Achievement 


3. 


Student Dignity 


Objectivity, Assurance, Tolerance 


4. 


Academic Climate 


Humanities-Social Sciences, Science 


5, 


Academic Achievement 


Achievement, Energy, Understanding, Counter- 
action, Conjunctivity 


6. 


Self-Expression 


Ego Achievement, Emotionality, Exhibitionism, 
Energy 


1, 


Group Life 


Affiliation, Supplication, Nurturance, Adaptive- 
ness 


8. 


Academic Organization 


Blame Avoidance, Order, Conjunctivity, 
Deliberation, Deference, Narcissism 


9. 


Social Form 


Narcissism, Nurturance, Adaptiveness, Domi- 
nance, Play 


10. 


Play 


Sexuality, Risk-taking, Play, Impulsiveness 


11. 


Vocational Climate 


Practicalness, Puritanism, Deference, Order, 
Adaptiveness 



Source: G. G. Stern, Student ecology and the college environment. The Journal 
of Medical Education, Volume 40, 1965. Copyright 1965 by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, and reproduced by permission. 



ERIC 



The Intellectual Climate factor stresses an environment devoted to scholarly 
activities in the humanities, arts, and social sciences. There is an emphasis on pure 
scholarship and basic research, as well as an interest in poetry, music, painting, 
architecture, and the like. 

The Student Dignity factor reflects an environmental emphasis on student self- 
determination and personal responsibility. A high score on this factor suggests that 
the environmental climate is nonauthoritarian. In general, students tend to be 
treated with respect and consideration. 
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A high score on the Academic Climnte factor suggests nn cm ironmcntnl concern 
U)r academic excellence in tlie traditional areas ol" humanities, social sciences, and 
natural sciences. Hn\ironments scoring high onthislaetortend to have outstanding 
course olTcrings as well as well-equipped libraries and laboratories. 

The Academic Achie\ement factor emphasizes high standards of achievement. 
Students are encouraged to take part in honors programs, tutorials, special courses, 
independent study, etc. The competition for grades is intense. 

The Self-r-.\pression factor focuses on environmental opportunities for the 
dcNclopmcnt of leadership potent ia land self-assurance. Students a re encouraged to 
participate in public di.scussion. debates, student drama, etc. 

.A high scort* on the Group Life factor suggests an environment with numerous, 
opportunities for group activity. In general, the environment reflects a concern for 
the welfare of fellow students, including the less fortunate members of the 
community. 

A high score on the .Academic Organization factor indicates an environmental press 
for organization and structure in the academic environment. Activities in such an 
en\ ironnicnt tend to be pui 7oseful and planned. Students tend not to resist 
authority. ■ 

rhe Social Form I'actor partially overlaps with the Group Life factor. The 
environmental emphasis is on the development of social skills. There is a general 
student awareness of social position and role. 

The (May-Work factor suggests that social life is a dominant press in the 
en\ironmcnt. The environment exhibits many opportunities for parties, dancing, 
drinking, and informal dating. Students frequently participate in demonstrations. 

The Vocational Climate I'actor emphasizes practical activities. The environment 
evidences a press lor orderliness and conformity in student-faculty relationships. 
The opportunities foi' aesthetic experiences arc limited. 

In a second-order factor analysis of the II CCl factors, 8 factors have been 
extracted (see Table 14). Three of these dimensions (Intellectual Climate, 
Nonintellectual Climate, and Impulse Control) arc significant second-order 
factors: however, the first two account for niost of the common variance. 

Unlike the Al factors the 11 oullege envivonment factors are not related to one 
^ mother in a circular order. As shown ir. Figure 6, the second-order dimensions 
• l/^"ittaeh at only one end. 
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TABLE 14 



Second-Order College Environment Factors (CCI) 



Factor title 


Contributing factors 


I. InteDcctual Climate 


10, Work-I'lay 




II. Nonvociitional Climate 




I. Aspiration Level 




^. inieueciUiii v \imiue 


j 






•4. ACaQCmiC v-iimtllC 




J. WUitUCIIIIC /AvIllCVdllvIlL 




(i. Self-rixpression 


11. Nontntcllcctual Climate 


6. Self-Expression 




7. Group Life 




H. Academic Organization 




9. Social Form 




10. IMay-Work 




1 1. Vocational Climate 


III. Impulse Control 


10. Work- Play 




8. Academic Organization 


- = negative loading 




The Intellectual Cjimate dimension which is 


composed of eight first- order factors 


seems to be the counterpart of the Achievement Orientation dimension of the A 1. A 


high pattern on the Intellectual Climate factor indicates an environment with high 



standards of achievement, opportunities to develop self-assurance, noncustodial 
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Source: G. G. Stem, People in context. New York: Wiley, 1970. Copyright 1970 
by John Wiley and Sons, and reproduced by permission. 



Fig. 6. Relationships between the unrelated (Fl, F2) factor fan and the rotated 
( PI-PI V) second-order college environnfient factors. 
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student personnel practices, aSsence oi' vocaiionalisni. and quality academic staff 
and facilities. The Nonintellcclual Climate dimension is composed of six factors 
and appears to correspond to the Dependency Need dimension and the Emotional 
lixpression dimension of the A I. High scores in this area suggest that student 
academic and social affairs arc J'ormally organized. In general, the environment 
tends to be supportive in nature which j;uggesls a degree of institutional control, 
rhe third dimension. Impulse Control, is based on the two factors of emotioniil 
constriction and institutional control. 

In summary, the basic as.sumption underlying (he CCI is that press may be inferred 
from behavioral perceptions about the environment. Knowledge about the en- 
vironmental perceptions presents some information about the press created by the 
behavior of the people in the environmenv. In its current form, the CCI consists of 
300 items, 10 items for each of 30 press scales. The CCI may be used for institutional 
self-ana lysis and to .study individual or group need -press relationships when used in 
conjunction with the AL A factor analysis has shown that 1 1 common factors are 
present in the CCI. A second-order factor analysis has yielded three factors 
(Intellectual Climate, Nonintellectual Climate, and Impulse Control), 

Varulity of the CCI. Numerous investigations have been made, that have 
implications for the validity of the CCI, Some of these studies have focused on the 
relationship' between CCI scale or factor scores, on the one hand, and the scale 
scores of various inventories measuring similar constructs, on the other hand. 
Another group of studies have used CCI scale .scores to differentiate between 
college environments and the perceptions of different groups. Finally, certain 
studies have presented tlic relationships between CCI scale scores or CCI 
descriptions and present or future external criteria. 

The few studies relating the environmental press (as measured by the CCI) to orher 
Inventories tend to support the validity of the CCI. The factor structures of the CCI, 
of the Organi/aitonal Climate Index, and of the High School Characteristics Index 
show a great deal of similarity to each other, thus indicating that there may be some 
.common structure underlying these three indexes (Stern, 1970). Astin and Holland 
(1961) have related the Environmental Assessment Technique (EAT) measure with 
the CCI scales and found significant correlations between matching scales (across 
36 colleges). For example, in their study, the EAT Artistic measure correlates »69 
with the CCI Sensuality scale; the Enterprising measure correlates .79 with the 
Humanities, Social Science scale, etc, (The full table of correlations has been 
displayed on p. 76 of Chapter 4.) Using second-order factor scores. Stern (1963) 
has found that the Intellectual Climate scores on the CCI correlate highly with 
other measures of academic quality: for example, the Intellectual Climate scores 
correlate ,83 with the Scholastic Aptitude Test Verbal score means, .34 with the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test Mathematical score means, and .71 with the National 
Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test means. Stern (1962b) and McFee (1961), 
studying the relationships between the Al and CCI scales, found the correlations to 
He loiv; these results indicated that the student^s report of the environment is not 
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signilicantly related to his/her self-description. However, it should be noted that 
Herr and Moore (196S) found that freshman students tend to expect college to 
correspond to their needs in certain areas (such as rewarding personal growth and 
expanding hori/ons). In a study by Becker, Goodstein, and Mittman (1965) the 
relationship between the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MM PI) 
and the CCI was explored: among 319 undergraduates of both sexes, scores on the 
CCI were unrelated to scores on the M M PI. These results a re consistent with those 
of Stern (1962b) and McFee (1961), suggesting that environmental press is 
independent of personality needs. 

Saunders (1969) has factor analy/.ed the scalesof the Al and the CCL and has found 
the derived factors of the two indexes to be relatively independent of each other. 
From this evidence, the CCI indeed seems to be primarily a measure of college 
environment, one which is independent of the personahty of the particular 
respondents. Strieker ( 1967), in intercorreiating the two second-order factor scores 
of the CCI, found a relationship of .53 however. He suggests that this finding makes 
it difficult to interpret either factor as a meaningful descriptionof the climate within 
a single institution. Given the contradictory results of these two studies, factor 
independence is open to question. 

In general, the few studies that have been tit ed lend support to the validity o( the 
CCI. The CCI factors (first- and seconii)ord^r) tend to be relatively independent of 
the Al factors suggesting that the CCI is primarily a measure of the environment 
independent of personality. (However, at least one study has found the CCI second- 
order factors to be related to one another, which raises some question about their 
independence.) Other research, the results of which support the validity of the CCK 
suggests that the CCI scales are related to (anci have a factor structure in common 
with) other inventories measuring environmental constructs. 

Studies exploring the usefulness of the CCI in differentiating among college 
environments and among various group perceptions of the environment have been 
more numerous. In the area of college class differences, three studies (Bragg, 1967; 
Johnson & Kurpius, 1967; Rowe, 1962) have found that freshmen press profiles 
differ from junior or senior press profiles (mainly on the intellectual climate 
variable). Pace and Stern (1958) found that the press profiles, obtained from 
students, faculty, and administrators are highly consistent within one institution. In 
one study (Ivey, Miller, & Goldstein, 1967) students, dormitory head residents, and 
student personnel workers were found to vary in their perceptioiiis of the college 
environment; the greatest differences occurred between head residents and 
students. Other studies (Barger & Hall, 1967; Greene, 1966) have used the CCI not 
only for institutional self-analysis but also to describe the psychological 
environment of a university. In addition, the CCI has been used in a number of 
studies to differentiate among the environmental press of colleges (Butler, 1969; 
Campbell, 1964; Cole & Fields, 1961; Gottheil, 1969; Hassenger & Weiss, 1966;. 
King, 1969; Pace & Stern, 1958; Rowe, 1966; Weiss, 1967), the programs within a 
O nplex institution (Stern, I960), and the types of residence (Baker, 1966). 

EMC 
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l-oiiv studies using the CCI have foeiised on groupdifferences. Bakcr{ 1966a) found 
honors students to dilTer IVom other freshmen on 6 of the 13 CCI factors. Standing 
and Parker( 1964) reported that students who pcr.si.st incollege tend tocharaeterize 
the university as having a more intellectual climate than those who drop out. 
However. Thistlethwaitef J959a. I959b)intwoscpara(estudicsfound that thepress 
profiles of National Merit Scholars and Finalists did not differ from profiles 
obtained from move representative cross sections of students at the same 
institutions. 

Another group of studies has shown that the CCI may be used to measure 
preconceptions or e^pec^a^ions of college environmental press among high school 
.students and entering college freshmen. Findings (Stern, 1961) showed that the 
expected press obtained from incoming freshmen at the same college are highly 
consistent, regardless of the high school background of these students. In general, 
the results of most of the other research in this area suggest that freshmen tend to 
expect intellectual and social activities at unrealistically high levels as compared 
with the environmental perceptions of upperclassmen (Pervin, 1967h; Seymour, 
I96l<: Standing & Parker, 1964; Stern, 1961, 1967), The evidence indicates that 
incoming freshmen tend to expect something quite different from what the upper- 
classmen report they have actually experienced in the college environment. 

In summars', this group of studies -as well as other unpublished manuscripts cited 
in Stern (1970) - lends additional support to the concurrent validity of the CCI. 
Existing findings showed that the CCI is able to differentiate among college 
environments. Moreover, the differences so identified are relatively consistent with 
the distinctions cited by qualified observers. Research results further indicate that 
the results of the CCI when used within an institution do di.scriminate among 
academic programs, type of residence, and various groups- Finally, evidence 
supports the use of the CC! to assess the expectations of the college environmental 
press among entering students, even though they may be partially incorrect. 

Most ofthevalidity studies which have explored the relationship of CCI scores with 
other criteria have focused on academic achievement. In one of these studies Stern 
'(1963) determined that the Intellectual Climate scores of the CCI correlated .80 
with the Kapp-Greenbaum Index of .scholarly awards per KOOOgraduates, .76 with 
the PhD output rate ( 1936-1956), .49 with the percentage of National Merit 
Scholarship finalists, and .59 with the number of Merit Scholars per 1,000(1960). 
These data certainly indicate that the Intellectual Climate of an environment is 
related to the quality of its student body and lb their academic achievements after 
graduation. Two other studies show a relationship between CCI scores and 
academic achievement: Lauterbach and Vielhaber (1966) found that the closer a 
student's expectation profile was to the fre.shman press profile, the higher the 
student's academic achievement tended to be: and Wood (J 964), defining 
achievement as the difference between attained and predicted college grade 
Q :Rige.s, found partial support for a relationship between perception of the 
• J/^'ironmcnt and achievement. Thistlethwaite (1959a, 1959b. I960), :n a series ol 
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studies, has shown the influence of tlieacademie environment (as measured by the 
CCD on student motivation and aehievenient. He used the CCl items to 
discriminate between students reporting positive changes in their level ofaspiration 
for seeking advanced degrees and those re porting negative changes. Fimiliy, Eberlv 
and Cech {1968) have explored the impact of a summer experimental residence hall 
program oii the academic performance and perceptions of lower quarter high 
school graduates. They found that the experimental treatment was not associated 
with academic performance; however, students living in the experimental hall did 
leave the summer session with a more favorable impression ol the university. 

In summary, pertinent studies lend a certain degree of support to the concurrent 
and predictive (in a few in stances) validity of the CCl. The scales of the CCl seem to 
be mciiningful and uaciul in the assessment of college environments. Evidence 
indicates that the CCl is primarily a measure ol' college environment that is 
independent of the personality of the respondent (except when entering student 
expectations are measured). Research findings generally indicate that the CCl scale 
scores are related to scales measuring similar constructs, are able to dilTerentiate 
among different environments and the perceptions of different groups in a given 
environment, and are related in meaningful ways to other criteria. 

ReliahilUy of the CCL As have the A I, the scale reliabilities for the CCl have been 
estimated by means of Kuder-Richardson formulas 20 and 21 for two different 
,Siimples.T'he Kuder-Richardson 20-scale reliabilities have been computed on a CCl 
norm group of 1 ,993 cases from 32 colleges, These coefficients range from .34 to .8 f . 
In addition, Kuder-Richardson 20 and 21 reliabilities have been computed for a 
sample of 4,196 cases from 59 programs in 51 colleges. The KR-20 coefficients 
range from .40 to .78 while the KR-21 coefficients range from .22 to .72. In general, 
the coefficients are acceptable, but not especially high. 

CCl scale reiiifbiTities have also been computed for 100 cases retested after I month. 
Again, the coefficients of stability are acceptable, but not as high as might be 
expected (Stern, 1970). In this regard. Stern suggests that reliability might bemore 
effectively measured using different samples of people rather than by rete sting the 
same group. Finally, high internal consistency of each scale indiaites that the scales 
are homogeneous, 

Suniman\ In Murray's need-press model the environment is defined in terms of 
press inferred from behavior. To assess college environmental press the CCl was 
developed as a counterpart to the Al. The basic rationale of the CCl is that 
environmental press is indicated by the consensual or aggregated behavioral 
perceptions which may be inferred from individuals* self-reports about specific 
activities. Thus, the environment is defined as it is collectively perceived and 
reported. Endorsement of a number of activities on the CCl associated with a 
r^-irticular press suggests that an environment is potentially capable of shaping a 
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certain pattern of responses. The validity studies that have been conducted using 
the CCI tend to be supportive in nature. Other data indicate that the scale 
reliabilities o/'lhe CCI are at least adequate. 

Hif^h School Characteristics Index. The High School Characteristics Index (HSCI) 
(Form 960) was developed to measure the environmental press of educational 
settings different from colleges and universities. As with the CCL the basic 
assumption underlying the HSCl is that the environment can be appropriately 
defined in terms of the press inferred from the aggregated behavioral perceptions of 
its inhabitants. 

The HSCl is a measure of 30 kinds of press, again parallel to the need scales of the 
AI. The Index (Form 960) contains 300 items about the environment, grouped into 
30 scciles( sec Table 10) of 10 items each, to be answered true or false. The index is a 
self-administering questionnaire requiring about 15 minutes of response time. At 
present, the HSCl Form 960 is recommended only for purposes of exploratory 
research (Stern, 1970). 

The factor structure of the HSCl has been explored using 947 students froiri 12 
schools (Stern, 1970). Using the equamax procedure, seven factors^ have been 
extracted from the HSCl scale matrix (see Table 15). These factors account for 
about 59% of the common variance. The following are descriptions of the factors. 

The Intellectual Climate factor accounts for all of the scales loading on CCI 
Intellectual and Academic Climate factors. This factor stresses an environment 
idealist ically devoted to scholarship, research, aind, in general, academic excellence. 

The Expressiveness factor suggests an environment possessing opportunities for 
people to be flexible, aesthetically aware, and emotionally involved with other 
people. A press exists for people to be active and to some extent dependent on each 
other. 

The Group Life factor indicates an environment with opportunities for having fun, 
for being f riendly and actively outgoing. The press further suggests that the students 
tend to be gregarious and group-centered. 

The Personal Dignity factor suggests an environment that encourages autonomy, 
but also permits the expression of dependency and defensiveness. 



The Achievement Standards factor implies an environment that is concerned with 
^-if organization, persistent striving, and problem solving. Achievement strivings 
I to be associated at this age with a concern about appearance and dress. 
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TABLE 15 

First-Order High School Environment Factors (HSCI) 





Factor title 


Contributing scales 


1. 


Inteilectuul Climate 


Humanities-Social Sciences, Fantasied Achieve- 
ment, Reflectiveness, Ego Achievement, Science, 
Niirtiirance llnderstandini? Spnsiialitv 


2. 


Expressiveness 


Change. Emotionality, Energy, Sensuality, 
Understanding, Supplication 


3. 


Group Life 


Play, Affiliation, Exhibitionism, Emotionality, 
Nurturance 


4. 


Personal Dignity 


Assurance, Objectivity, Defensiveness, Blame 
Avoidance, Tolerance, Supplication 


5. 


Achievement Standards 


Achievement, Conjunct ivity. Narcissism, 
Energy, Understanding, Counteraction, Order 


6. 


Orderliness 


Deference, Deliberation, Order, Harm Avoid- 






ance 


7. 


Practicalness 


Practicalness, Sex, Dominance, Science 



The Orderliness factor suggests an environment which tends to be supportive in 
nature. In general, there seems to be a press for organization, reflectiveness, and 
compliance. 

The Practicalness factor suggests concern in the environment for being useful, 
productive, and objective. A press exists for being assertive and masculine. 

In a second-order ant\lysis three factors were extracte:! from the seven first-order 
factors. The first-order factors 1 through 5 compose the second-order factor 
Developmental Press); the content of this factor seems relevant to personal 
growth and development. The next two factors extracted (11-— Orderliness and 
111- Practicalness) are limited to a single first-order source. Thus, the findings of 
this second-order analysis suggest a general factor and two unique factors. 

Three other factorings have jbeen carried out, two by ICight and Herr (1966) and 
one by Mitchell ( 1 968a). The ICight and Herr analyses used two samples of 725 and 
O J48 students from two different high schools. Six factors were extracted from the 
£ I\|C ^^^^ sampie uiirig~R;jiser's varimax procedure, and five factors were extracted from 
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the second sample. Howc\er. only the first four factors in each sample could be 
interpreted. These factors were named Social-Intellectual Avoidance. Inferiority 
ReaelioPc, Compulsivity and Restraint, and Heterose;iual Dominance, Mitchell, in 
his analysis, used 2,819 students (seniors) in 11 high schools. Four factors were 
extracted using the varimax criterion. I'he rotated factors were labeled Strong 
Infclleclual Orientation. School Activities, Negative Attitude Toward the 
llnvironment. and Strong Enviioiimental Control. 

The lour factor analyses thus described suggest not only commonalities but also 
differonees. In general, the equamax procedure seemed to have produced more 
interpretable factors. 

Validity data are limited for the HSCI. There is evidence that the factor structures 
of the H,SCT.theCCl. andthe Organi/iitionul Climate Index are similar,suggesting 
there may be a common structure underlying these indexes (Stern, 1970). A few 
studies have used the HSCI scale scores to differentiate among high school 
environments. Walker (1964) found many differences between two progressive 
.schools and two more traditionally oriented schools. He. scored the HSCI 
according to the CCT factor structure. In one study. Stern (J9b! ) asked a group of 
incoming freshmen to respond to the HSCI in ter,riis of the high school they had 
atiended, ,Stern determined thatdiffercn?,£jrdtjp.sol.students(publicschool, private 
preparatory, and parochial) dcscribedji-vicir respective high school press in ways 
which differed significantly from one anolher. More specifiailly, the groups with 
varying high sch()ol backgrounds differed on 27 of the 30 HSCI .scales. In a more 
recent analysis using 947 students. ,Stcrn ( 1970) h :s found. institutional differences 
among 12 high schools, / A . 

Several studies have explored the relationships between HSCI ,scale scores and 
other criteria. In one such study. Herr( 1965) investigated the relationships between 
H.SCT sciiie scores and other variables. Sex differences, mental ability as measured 
by IQ, grade level, parochial or public school background, and" socioeconomic 
background were all associated in varying degrees with the students' perceptions of ' 
the environment. These findings suggest that differential perceptions of particular 
press do occur and that these perceptions may be related to other sources. Similar 
results have been presented by Mitchell (1968b). In his study, precis profiles tended 
to be related to student religious background, socioeconomic siUtus, and attitudinal 
conformity. Hansen and Herr (1964) also found press differences between students 
. varying on attendance rate: truants perceived a stronger intellectual climate and 
more emotional constraints than did a groupof students at tending school regularly 
(matched for !Q, age. and socioeconomic background). , 

Student perceptions of the environment (as determined by scores on the HSCI) in 
guidance and nonguidance high schools were explored by Kasper. Munger, and 
Myers (1965). Five schools that had a certified guidance counselor for at least 3 . 
Y vere compared with five similar schools that had never had a counselor. The 
tl\l\> howed that guidance schools tended to encourage individualism and 
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initiative, while nonguidancc schools seemed to bccharaeten/.ed by group-eentered 
activity and conform ity to authority. 

The scale reliabilities lor the HSCT have been estimalcd by means ol the Kudcr- 
Rtchardson fornurla 20 lor 739 students from nine high schools (Stern. I97(}). The 
values compare favorably with llu)se t'ortheCCT. No test-retest data are available. 

In summiiry. the lISC! was constructed to measure the high school environmental 
press. Similar to the CCI. the basic assumption underlying the HSC! is that the 
environmental press may be inferred from aggregated beha\ ioral perceptions. The 
index measures 30 kinds of press analogous lo the need scales of the Al. Validity 
and reliability data are limited, but those which do exist tend to be supportive. 

Ori^anizational Climate Index. The initial impetus behind the Organizational 
Climate Index (OCI) was to develop an instrument which would be used to measure 
tho press experienced by staff in elementary and secondary education. However, 
measurement of general organizational climate seemed more practical. Fherefore, 
the OCI was operationalized to accomplish this purpose. Thus the OCI (Form 
1 163} is a general instrument that may be used to measure formal administrative 
structures. Form 1 1 63 was derived from an earlier version (Form 662) based on the 
CCI, HSCI. and the Evening College Characteristics Index. As with the CCI and 
the HSCT. the OCT is based onthea.ssumptionthal the environment may be defined 
in terms of press ih.erred from aggregated behavioral perceptions. 

The OCI is a measureof 30 kinds of press, each of which is a logical counterpart to a 
particular need scale of the A I. The index measures environmental press conditions 
that may facilitate or impede the expression of needs. Like the CCI and the HSCI, 
this Index is composed of 300 items about the environment, grouped into 30 scales 
(see rable 10) of 10 items each, to be answered True or False. The OCI is a .self- 
administering questionnaire requiring about 15 minutes of response time. 
Currently, the OCI is recommended for research rather than applied use in 
administrative .settings (Stern, 1970). 

I he factor structure of the OCI has been explored using three different samples. 
One sample consisted of 2,505 Peace Corps trainees enrolled in 63 training 
programs. In the factor analysis of the OCI data, six factors (see Table 16) were 
extracted using the principal components and normal equamax procedure. The 
factors accounted for 53.7f.'f of the common variance in the Peace Corps sample. 
The following are brief descriptions of the factors. 

The Group Life versus Isolation factor stresses an environment where people have 
opportunities to be outgoing, friendly, and cooperative in group interact ions and in 
nlay. In addition, the environment encourages service to others. 
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TABLE 16 



First-Order Organi caUunal CHrnate 
Factors (OCI) for the Peace Corps Sample 





Factor title 


Contributing scales 


1. 


Group Life versus 
Isolation 


Affiliation, Supplication, Exhibitionism, Nurtur- 
ance. Play 


2. 


Intellectuai Climate 


Reflectiveness, Humanities-Social Science, Un- 
derstanding, Sensuality, Ego Achievement, 
Fantasied Achievement 


3. 


Personal Dignity 


Assurance, Objectivity, Tolerance, Ccnjunc- 
tivtty. Counteraction 


4. 


Achievement Standards 


Energy, Achievement, Adaptability, Work, 
Counteraction 


5. 


Orderliness 


Order, Narcissism, Conjunctivity, Practicalness, 
Harm Avoidance, Sameness, Deliberation 


6. 


Impulse Control 


Blame Avoidance, Deforei>ce, Prudishness, 
Work, Noncounteraciion, Placidity 



The Intellectual Climate factor reflects an environment that is concerned with 
providing a well-rounded intellectuai and social experience. Relevant experiences 
may include intellectual activities, involvement in social action, and concern for 
improving man*s conditions. 

The Personal Dignity factor suggests an environment that emphasizes individual 
responsibility and personal autonomy. Programs that score high on this factor tend 
to minimize direct supervision. 

The Achievement Standards factor encourages the completion of tasks and the 
maintenance of high levels of motivation to succeed. Personal standards of 
achievement are emphasized. 

The Orderliness factor suggests a concern for routine administrative detail* 
Supervision and rules are stressed in order to maintainthe structure of the program. 

The impulse Control factor suggests an environment that is repressive in nature, 
one which most likely stimulates deferent behavior. 
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The six factors I'ound in this study have been intercorrelated and refactored as 
before, resuhing in the ev. faction of two seeond-order factors accounting for 66. 3% 
ol the common \ariancc. f irst-order factors I through 4 make upthc second-order 
factor I (I)cvciopmcntal Press). This second-order factor indicatesan environment 
which encourages intellectual and interpersonal activity. High scores on the factor 
suggest oppoiliinities for friendly social interactions, personal responsibility, high 
achievement standards, and intcll'Xtual experiences. The second-order I'actor II 
(Control Press) ct>nsists ol' 1 actors 5 and 6 and a negative loading on factor I. This 
factor generally focuses on the degree to which the program stresses rules and 
administrative procedures and restricts individual expression. 

Ihc second sample to be factor analyzed consisted of 931 teaching and 
administrative stalf ol' 43 elementary, junior, and senior high schools in a city 
school district. (The analyses are discu.ssed thoroughly in a study by Steinhoff, 
1965.) In the analysis of these data, six factors were extracted accounting for60.7'r 
of ihc common school district variance (see Table 17). The following is a brief 
description of each factor. 



TABLE 17 



First-Order Organizational Climate 
Factors (OCI) for the Schoo! District Sample 



Factor title 



Contributing scales 



1. intcilectua! Climate 



Humanities-Social Science, Science. Rellec- 
tiveness. Understanding, Fantasied Achieve- 
ment, Sensuality, Ego Achievement, Exhi- 
bitionism. Change 



2. Achievement Standards 



Counteraction, Energy, Achievement, Emotion- 
ality, Ego Achievement 



3. Practiciilness 



Practicalness, Nurturance 



4. Supportiveness 



Assurance, Tolerance, Objectivity, Affiliation, 
Conjunctivity, Supplication. Blame Avoidance, 
Harm Avoidance, Nurturance 



5. Orderliness 



Order, Narcissism, Adaptability, Conjunctivity, 
Deference, Harm Avoidance 



6. impulse Control 



Work, Prudishness, Blame Avoidance, Delib- 
eration, Placidity, Inferiority Avoidance 
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The Intellectual Climate I'actor. noted previously, suggests an environment that 
stresses intelleetual activity, social action, and personal e fleet iveness. 

The Achievement Standards factor stresses hard work, persistent striving, and 
achie\enient. 

High seores on the Practicalness factor suggest an environment that encourages 
being useful and friendly. 

The Sup port iveness factor implies an environment that encourages movement 
toward people. Although the environment does attempt to satisiy dependency 
needs, the integrity of the individual is respected, - 

High scores on ihc Orderliness factor indicate an environment that stresses 
organizational structure, respect for authority, and conformity to community 
pressures. 

The Impulse Control factor implies an environment that offers few opportunities 
for personal expression. Impulsive behavior is not encouraged, 

r 

A second-order analysis yielded two familiar factors which a ceo tm ted for 11,^% of 
tlie variance. First-order factors 1 through 5 loiided on the first second-order factor, 
l)e\e lop mental Press (1), As noted be fore, such a factor pertains to an environment 
that stresses intellectual and interpersonal activity. Impulse Control has the highest 
loading on the next .second-order factor. Control Press (II), The cognitive variables. 
Intellectual Climate and Achievement Standards. load negatively on this second 
factor. The content of this I'actor suggests a restricted environment with limited 
opportimity lor personal expression. 

The third .sample that has been factor analyzed is an industrial sample made up of 
214 eases from three industrial sites. Eighty-six subjects in Alaska, as well as 13 
additional subjects who had left the site, described the environment. Other subjects 
(N = 62) who were in the Near East, and 13 who had left that location, reported their 
perceptions of the environment. The final group of subjects (N = 35) were from an 
isolated area in the United States. Vhe personnel participating at each site included 
engineers, electrical and mechanical technicians, and clerical staff. The factorial 
structure of the OCl was examined using this sample. Six factors were extracted 
using theequamax procedure (see Table 18), The factors accounted for63,l%of the 
industrial sites' variance, A hri<?f description of eiich factor is presented below. 

The Intellectual Climate factor suggests an environment that is concerned with the 
social, philosophical, and political implications of the work task. However, there is 
limited opportunity for aesthetic experience, and the environment encourages the 
control of aggression and the maintenance of personal appearance. 
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First-Order Organizational Climate 
Factors (OCT) for the Industrial Sample 



Factor title 



Contributing scales 



L hUclicctual Climate Ego Achievement. Humanities-Social Science, 

Reflectiveness. Niirtu ranee. Science, Narcissism, 
Understanding, Exhibitionism. Blame 
Avoidance, Fantasied Achievement 

2, Organi/iitional Effectiveness Energy, Practicalness, Achievement, Supplica- 
tion, Adaptivcness, Conjunctivity, Affiliation, 
Exhibitionism 



3. Persona! Dignity 

4, Orderliness 

5, Work 

6. Impulse Co[itroI 



Assurance, Tolerance, Objectivity, Affiliation, 
Conjunctivity, Supplication, Harm Avoidance 

Order, Harm Avoidance, Conjunctivity, Adap- 
tivcness. Narcissism 

Work, Prudishness, Deliberation, Inferiority 
Avoidance, Blame Avoidance 

Sameness, Noncounteraction, Placidity, Defer- 
ence, Pur'tanism. Deliberation 



rhe Orga[ii/.ational Effectiveness factor stresses the establishment of group 
achievement standards rather tlian promoting individual competitiveness, 

A high score on the Personal Dignity factor suggests a press for minimal direct 
supervision and the participation of all employees in the administrative process. 
The environment encourages mutual trust. 

rhc Orderliness lactor implies a press for administrative structure in order for 
participants to function effectively. 

The Work factor suggests an environment that stresses personal restraint and task- 
oriented behavior. 



High loadings on the Impulse Control factor indicate an environment that 
Q emphasizes the maintenance of routine. In addition, the environment tends to 
I ip"discourage originality and reward bland behavior. 
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The six industrial sites' factor scores have been refactored. The resulting factor 
structure suggests two unrelated second-order factors that account for 80.5% of the 
common variance. The two second-order factors once again indicate a 
Developmental and a Control dimension. Factors 1 through 4 load on a 
Developmental Press (I) factor. A high score on this factor suggests that the 
environment stresses intellectual development, personal autonomy, and group 
achievement. First-order factors 5 and 6 load on a Control Press (II) dimension, 
stressing concentration on work and personal restraint. 

Validity studies pertaining to the OCl are few. As previously noted, there is 
evidence that the factor structures of the CCl, HSCI, and OCl seem to be related, 
thus suggesting a common underlying structure of these indexes. Other data 
indicate that the OCl is able to differentiate between various organizational 
environments. For the three samples previously discussed, analysis of variance was 
conducted for the 30 OCl scales: all scales differentiated between the 63 Peace 
Corps programs (p < .001); in the school district sample all but three scales 
differentiated the 43 school buildings (p <. 00 1); and for the industrial sample, 20 of 
the 30 scales discriminated between the sites (p < .05). Overall, the school 
environments tended to be the most constrained, the Peace Corps programs the 
most flexible and spontaneous, and the industrial sites the most competitive. 

The three samples were also analyzed in another way (Stern» 1970), Analysis of 
variance was carried out for the rescored first-order factors extracted from the 
factor analysis for each sample, with the following results: for the Peace Corps 
sample all factors discriminated between the programs (p < .001); although all 
factors differentiated the schools in the district (p <.00l), only factors 3,4, and 5 
discriminated between them by grade levels (elementary, junior, and senior levels); 
for the industrial sample, significant differences were found between the three sites 
on all factors. Analyses of variance (with attendant computation significance tests) 
were also done on the rescored second-order factors for the school district sample. 
The two second-order factors discriminated between the schools in the district, but 
only the Developmental Press factor differentiated between the grade levels. In 
sum, these findings lend some support to the validity of the OCl. 

To explore the reliability of the OCL the Kuder-Richardson formula 20 has been 
used. For each of the three described samples KR-20 values were computed for the 
30 scales, and the first-order and second-order factors. In general, the estimates of 
reliability are acceptable and comparable to the values for the CCl. 

In sum, the OCl was developed to measure the organizational climate of an 
environment. It is believed that the instrument may be used in all administrative 
settings, academic or otherwise, bike the CCl and the HSCI, the rationale behind 
^ ' s OCl is that organizational press may be inferred from consensual behavioral 




rceptions of informed inhabitants (staff, employees, trainees, and teachers or the 
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like). The 30 press scales measured by the OCl are analogous to the need scaiesof 
the Al. Few studies have been conducted using the OCl, but the limited data 
available do tend to support the reliability and the validity of the seales. 

iivcnin^ Cofleii^e Characteristics index. The Evening College Characteristics Index 
(ECCl) was developed to measure the press of the nonresidential college, the 
community college, or the 2-year junior college. In constructing the ECCl, items 
have been included that represent either the day school or the evening college. 
However, Form 161 is still quite similar to theCCI in item content; it is aLso similar 
to the other three indexes in terms of the basic rationale. 

Like the other indexes, the ECCl is a measure of 30 kinds of press analogous to the 
need .scales of the A I, In structure the ECCl is composed of 300 items grouped into 
30 seales (see Table 10) of 10 items each: again the response formal is true or false. 
The Index is self-ad ministering and requires abtiut 15 minutes of response time. At 
this point in lime, the ECCl Form 161 is recommended only for research u.se. 

The factor structure of this index has not been explored. Data are available for only 
one institution. This sample con.sists of 2,327 students who responded to the ECCl 
at the University College, Syracuse University, in 1961. Stern (1970) has used 475 
respondents in 19 categories to explore the ability of ECC! .scale scores to 
differentiate among groups within one environment. Some of the groups included 
were matriculaJcd and nonmatriculated students, undergraduate students, faculty, 
administration^ etc. The 19 groups were compared by pairs. The findings showed 
that 24 of the 30 ECCl scales discriminated among the groups (p <.00l). The.se 
results are encouraging enough, but much work clearly remains to be done. 



Conuuan Euvironnwntai Factors 

As shown in Table 19, a review of the factor analyses on the CCL the HSCI, the 
OCI-School District (SD) sample, OCI-Peace Corps (PC) sample, and OCI- 
Ind U.St rial (GE) sample suggests a common structure underlying the three indexes 
(Stern, 1970). The interlacing loadings from the factor analyses suggest six basic 
factors with limited variabi-ity across situations and instruments. A seventh factor 
involves one common loading across the CCI, HSCI and OCI-SD sample. 



Sunmmy 



To assess environmental press the CCI, the HSCI, the OCl, and the ECCl were 
developed as counterparts to the A I. These environmental press conditions a re seen 
as facilitating or impeding the expression of certain needs or response patterns. The 
basic rationale behind each of the indexes is that press is reflected in consensual or 
^ sregated behavioral perceptions, which in turn may be inferred from an 
'lividual's self-reports about environmental activities. All indexes require about 
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15 minuics of testing time. The basic formal for each of the indexes is the same. 
Data lend to support the reliability and the validity of the CCI. The limited 
reliability and validity data available for the HSCI and the OCl tend to be 
supportive. Regarding tlic ECCI, the only existing study indicates that the 
instrument is able to differentiate among various group perceptions within one 
environment. 



Research 

Research Dirccily Testin}^ Theoretical Predictions 

Seed-press coni^ruency and achievement. Few studies have examined the 
relationship between need-press congruency and achievement. I^ndis (1964) 
characterized students and colleges in terms of needs (using the A I) and 
environmental press (usiag the CCI) and then assessed achievement as defined by 
grade-point average, The sample included all new students enrolled at Messiah 
College during the 1962-63 academic year. Landis compared the achievement of 
students attending congruent and ineongruerit colleges and having appropriate and 
inappropriate need patterns. The findings did not support the prediction that need- 
press congruency would be positively related to achievement. 
/, 

^ "l'\vo other studies seem to he relevant to this congruency issue. In one of these. Pace 
(1962) explored the relationships. between need-press congruency and length of 
time in the environment, The A I ani the CCI were administered to 296 students 
(males and females) at a North Carolina Negro teachers college. The findings 
showed that the need-press patterns for the sophomore, junior, and senior classes 
were for the most part dissonant orihcongruent. Distance coefficients indicated the 
dissonance between needs and press increased in moving from the sophomore class 
to the .senior class. However* the findings for the/senior class suggested low need- 
press congruency was positively related to apudemic achievement (point-hour 
ratio). Thus, the lessY^ongruent a senior studentj^^profile.of needs was with the press 
of his environment, the higher his academic ai^^iievement tended to be. In essence, 
ji then, F*ace found the inverse of what he had predicted. Kirkland (J967) 

hypothesized a positive relationship between need-press congruence and 
achievement (via cumulative grade -point average) for the school year. The sample 
was 170 freshman students responding to the AJ und the CCI. The results did not 
support the hypothesis. However, the correlations that approached statistical 
significance did suggest a possible relationship between high grade-point average 
and low need-press congruency, 

'i'aken together, the research re^ported in this section does not tend to support the 
congruency hypothesis derived from the overall theor7. One study suggests no 
relationship between need-press congruency and achievement. Two additional 
studies imply that low need-press congruency , contrary to theoretical expectations, 
Q may actually stimulate achievement, 

ERIC . 
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Neecf-press con^ruency and .satisfaction. Research testing this particular 
congruency hypothesis is sparse. Of two studies conducted in this area, one 
supports the congruency hypothesis and one does not. Landis (1964), in a study 
previously mentioned, measured students and colleges in terms of needs and press, 
and then assessed satisfaction as measured by a scale he constructed himself. His 
sample included all new students enrolled at Messiah College. The prediction that 
need-press congruency would be positively related to satisfaction was lent credence 
by the results. Raab (1963) also explored congruency and satisfaction in a 
university environment, using a sample that included lOO'college jUntors and 100 
college freshmen. All students responded to the Al and the CCl. The juniors were 
designated as a control group. Raab assumed that these students would report 
higher satisfaction because they had been in the environment longer. Based on this 
assumption, he predicted that need-press congruency for freshmen and juniors 
would be different. His results suggested no relationship between congruency and 
satisfaction for either group. 

Need-press congruency, attrition, and stahiiity. One study has explored the 
congruency and attrition hypotheses. Landis (1964), previously cited, related need- 
press congruency to attrition, using as his sample the freshman class at Messiah 
College. The results of this part of his more general study show a significant 
relationship between low congruency and student withdrawal from the college. 
Students with needs at variance with the college press withdrew from the college in 
significantly greater numbers than did students having needs more compatible with 
the press. 

Again only one study has explored the congruency and stability hypothesis. Herr 
and Moore (1967) studied need-press congruency and the stability of college major 
choice. Their sample consisted of 158 students who completed the A 1, the CCI, and 
a questionnaire of future educational plans. The CCI and the questionnaire were 
completed in the spring of the freshman year. The AI was completed intheautumn 
of the year. Comparisons were made between students planning to remain in college 
in the same major and studentschanging major, transferring, or withdrawing. The 
findings indicated that students with stable plans had greater discrepancies between 
needs and environmental press. 

iV eed-press i o ngruen cy] md xtudent-coilege fit. S te r n ( 1 962a , 1 965 ) e x plo red the 

student-college fit area using 1,993 junior and senior college students from 32 

selected schools. The sample consisted of 7 independent liberal arts colleges (N = 

460), 7 university affiliated colleges (N = 543), 8 denominational colleges (N = 397), 

and 10 technical schools (N = 593). Four of the technical programs focused on 

engineering (N = 240), three on teacher training (N = 197), and three on business 

administration (N = 156). All students responded to the Aland the CCI. These data 

^•"-e reduced to three independent dimensions as extracted by a second-order 

p n I /^"or analysis (dependency rleeds vs. autonomy, emotional expression vs. control, 

LiJiiMJii^Bijij an intellectual factor). The end point of this procedure was^to represent the 

. ■ .If^ " 
/'J 
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press of each school and t he needs oi' its student body as a cluster around a resultant 
point in a three-dimensional cube. Comparisons between schools and within 
schools in terms of needs or press were thus simplified. Table 20 summarizes the 
mean distance between A land CCl resultants for the 32 schools of six types. The Al 
\ AI relationships provide a measure of student uniqueness, as shown by the 
jiverage distance between each student body and every other student body with 
respect to needs. The business administration students seem to be least like the 
others, a result which is probably due to their low intenettuarstrivings. 

A measure of institutional uniqueness was developed in the same way — that is, by 
computing the average distance between each institutional press. The private liberal 
arts colleges seem to be most unique, a result which is probably because of their high 
intellectual press and strong nonconformist trends. 

A measure of internal congruency was determined by computing the average 
distance between eiich student body and the press of their own institution. The 
private libcnii arts colleges appear to present a press that is most different from the 
needs of its students. This result suggests that these colleges tend to stimulate 
intellectual achievement and personal autonomy among their students. Therefore, 
perhaps the better interpretation ol* the results is not that the private liberal arts 
colleges are unlike their students but that they are ahead of them. "v\ 

In general, when the needs of fhe various student bodies are compared with the 
press characteristics of the various environments, the findings show marked 
.similarity between student and college. 

Other Re leva fU Research 

The studies included in this section are more indirectly relevant (than studies in the 
preceding section) to predictions about the effects of need-press congruency. 
Studies included here hrjve altered the definition of congruency. One (or more) 
group(s) of students responded to the need index and one (or more) group(s) of 
students responded to the press index. But none of the students responded to both 
indexes. 

Need-press congruency ami achievement. The research bearing indirectly on the 
prediction of a positive association between need-press congruency and 
achievement hypothesis is not supportive. A study by Keith (1965) suggests no 
relationship; and one by Lauterbach and Vielhaber (1966) suggests an inverse 
relationship. 

Keith (1965) studied students who had completed at least four semesters of work at ' 
the University of Alabama, Sixty students from each of seven undergraduate 
O visions were administered the AI andthe CCl. One-half of thestudents from each 
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division were given the AI, and the other half responded to the CCl. Achievement 
was defined by the college grade-point average. Pearson product moment 
correlations were compuied to determine the relationships of academic success and 
need-press congruency. None was found. 

Lauterbaeh and Vielhaber (1966) examined the congruency hypothesis by in- 
vestigating need-press and expectation-press indexes as predictors of achievement 
at West Point. These indexes were derived from cadets' responses to the CCl under 
differential conditions. One group of cadets (N = 383) involved in freshman 
orientation was asked to complete the CCl in terms of how they preferred the 
environment. These .scores were regarded as indicators of expectation. A measure 
of the press of the environment was derived from the CCl responses of an earlier 
freshman class (N^ 646). These cadets had completed the CCl under standard 
conditions midway through their first year. The need-press indexes and the 
expectation-press indexes were correlated with academic performance (grade-point 
average and grades in military subjects) and nonacademic performance criteria 
(aptitude for service ratings and physical education average). Aptitude for service 
rating was determined by peers' and superiors* ratings of a cadet's leadership 
potential. Neither of the indexes was significantly correlated with the nonacademic 
criteria of cadet achievement. However, the expectaiion-prcss indexes were 
correlated with the academic criteria; the closer the expectation profile was to the 
press profile, the better th6cadei*sacademic achievement. The findings also showed 
a relationship between need-press indexes and the academic-criteria but one in the 
opposite direction from that predicted: the less congruent a cadet^s CCl profile of 
preferences (needs) was with the press, the higher hisacademicachievement tended 
to be. Cadets who preferred the educational environment most different from the 
experienced perceptions of cadets tended to be the most successful acade.nicully. It 
should be noted, however, that all correlation coelTicients computed in this study 
were modest, ranging from -.21 lo +.24. In addition, the study used the CCl as a 
measure of needs rather than the more appropriate Al. 

Need-pniis cofiy,^^^ and satisfaction. Keith (1965), in the study previously 
mentioned, investigated the congruency and satisfaction hypothesis using students 
from seven different divisions of the University of Alabama. One-half the students 
of each division responded to the Al and the other half responded to the CCl. Those 
.students responding to the Al also were ridministered a satisfaction questionnaire 
developed by the author. Pearson product moment correlations were computed to 
determine the nature of the relationships of satisfaction with undergraduate 
divisionand need-press congruency. No significant relationships werefound. Need- 
press congruency did not seem to be related to student satisfaction in enrolled 
division. 

In a related, descriptive study Sagen (1963) explored the satisfaction with present 
position of faculty members in selected liberal arts colleges. A sample of 195 faculty 
^ -mbers from six different colleges completed the AJ and the Hoppock Job 
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Satis?aclion Blimk. Students (\ = 213) responded to the CCI lorlhe colleges. The 
results showed that faeiilty members charaeterii^.ed as Cautious-Controlled were 
more satisfied witli their positions and that those classified as Critical-Independent 
were less satisfied, 

.Vm/-/J/v.y.v voni^nwncy ami attriiion. Fishburn (1967) derived discriminant 
functions predicting voluntary attrition at West Point from the AI and CCI scales 
and factors. Cadets for the study came from the Class of 1969 (N = 198) and the 
Class of I96S (N - 190). I hc cadets responded to the AI and the CCI. respectively, 
within their first week ofatter -anee at the Academy. Therefore, none of the cadets 
responded to both indexes. The sample was divided into two groups, successful 
cadets and attrition cadets. Cadets who remained at the Academy through 
November. 1966, were categorized as succcsslul. There were 731 successful and 98 
attrition cadets who had taken the A 1 and 361 successfuland 90 attrition cadets who 
had taken the CCL The successful groups were reduced to 100 cadets each by 
random selection. In the development ofthe discriminant equations 5 AI lactors. IS 
A I scales. 7 CCI factors, and 13 CCI scales were used, respectively, as independent 
predictors. I'he CCI factors achieved the highest percentage of correct classification 
in the attrition group. The highest percentage of correct classification in the 
successlul group was predicted by the AI scales. 

Need-ptess von^nwmy ami dinwrnions of culture. All the work cited in this 
section relates A 1 and CCI sctile or factor means across schools, in each study the 
resulting correlation matrix shows the kind of academic environment in which a 
particular student need is maximized and the kinds of students to be found in any 
given environment. Such findings have stimulated the hypothesis that the variables 
of this need-press matrix contain the dimensions of college cultures a college 
culture being defined as a composite of the environmental press and the needs ol its 
inhabitants. The culture model analysis has been used to test this hypothesis. 

One such culture model analysis has been completed by Cohen (1966) in order to 
determine the relationships between fhc personalities of the students and the 
environmental characteristics of the institution. A total of 6.400 students in 55 
colleges and universities responded to the A I and the CCI. Not all studesits. 
however, responded to both indexes. The schools and programs involved in the 
sample werc \'ariable: they included engineering, bu.siness administratit)n, liberal 
arts, forestry, education, home economics, nursing, art. and denominational 
schools. The scale measures across the 55 student bodies( AI) and institutions(CCI) 
were intercorrelated. A similar correctional matrix was computed for the AI and 
CCI factor means. The factor matrix yielded the clearest 1 actor structure. Five 
second-order factors were extracted, representing the congruence of student needs 
and environmental press. Each factor draws upon both AI and CCI first-order 
factors reflecting composite dimensions as student-institution cultures. The five 
O Iture factors named Expre.s.sive. Intellectual. Protective. Vocational, and 
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C'ullcgiatc (sec I able 21) accounted foraboiii of ibc common variance. I he 
tollov.i/tii arc brief descriptions ol" the cull lire factors. 

The I: x press i\e culture factor suggests a non-work-oricnted climate inhabited by 
students with social interests. Students tend to be nonconforming and iinconcerned 
about being organized . In general, the culture tends to be aesthetic, friendly, and 
nonpuictical. Stutlents in this culture are concerned about personal development 
and self-act uali/at ion. Colleges exhibiting high scores on this factor are for the 
mt\s( part small independent hberal arts colleges (women's colleges), Ahsenccofari 
I'xprcssi\c culture suggests a culture cmphusi/ing constraint, masculinity, and 
vocationali,sm. 



TABLE 21 

Composite A! x CCI Second-Order Culture Factors 





Factor title 




Contributing factors (first-order factors) 


1. 


Fxprcssive 


AI. 


Expressiveness-Constraint. Applied Intcr- 








ests*» Sensuousncss. Orderliness*. Friend- 








liness 






CCI: 


Vocational Climate* 


2. 


Intellectual 


AI: 


Intellectual Interests, Motivation 






CCI: 


Aspiration l.evel. Academic Climate. Intel- 








lectual Climate. Vocational Climate*. Self- 








Expression, Academic Achievement 


3. 


l*rotec(iw,* 


AI: 


Clo,sene.ss, .Submissivcncss, Audachy- 








Timidity*. Orderliness. Sensuousncss, 








Sclf-Asscrtion* 






CCI: 


Group Life. Social Form, Academic 








O rga n i /cit io n . S e 1 f- E \ p ress io n 


4. 


Vocational 


AI: 


Egoism-Diffidence. Self- Assert ion 






CCI: 


\^>cationaI Climate 


5. 


Collegiate 


AI: 


Friendliness, Self-Assertion 






CCI: 


Play-Work, Student Dignity*, Academic 








Achi'^vement*, Social Form. Academic 








OrganiziUion* 



* Nega I i vc loadi ngs 
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i'hc Intellectual cult lire factor is veiy similar to the InteUeetual Climate sceond- 
ortier factor of the CCI. i his factiM* suggests a cuUure that has high standards of 
aclucvement, opportunities U) de\eIop sclf-assumncc. and quality academic staff 
and facilities. Students in this culture tend ti^ be highly motivated and interested in 
intellectual activities. C\>ileges high on this factor are mainly elite liberal arts 
colleges. 

The I'rolcclive factor implies a culture that is characteri/.cd by a highly organized, 
supportive environment and a relatively dependent, submissive student body. 
C'lW leges high on this factor arc primarily denominational (women's colleges}. 
Business administration, engineering prt;grams. and liberal arts colleges tend to 
score lim on this factor. 

The Vocational factor suggests a culture characterized by practicality, 
convcjitionality. and an authoritarian structure. Students in this cuhure lend to be 
assertive, egocentric, and manipulative. Applied programs (business 
administration and engineering) lend to score high on thi.s faclor. I'hc small liberal 
arts colleges tend ti> sct^rc low. 

The Collegiate factor implies a culture that emphasizes social life and recreation. 
Academic standardstenii io he ambiguous and administrative practices siluatitmal. 
In general, students in this cultinv tend to be friendly, cooperative, and socially 
assertive. 

The data have been further analyzed by computing culture factor scores and by 
using analysis ol' variance to determine il'the factors could successfully discriminate 
among colleges, The findings indicated lhat the fi\e culture factors arc capable of 
differentiating among the ci^lleges. An additional analysis has identified six 
differences on the factors. Women students tended to be associated more witli 
l-lxpressive and Protective cuhures. Men students were found prima rih' in 
Vocalional and Collegiate cultures. No sc.n differences were identified for ihe 
Intellectual culture. The correlational matrix between the second-order cuhure 
factors is also of interest. The ci>rrelations ranged from ,667 to + ,455. The size of 
these relationships supports the unsurprising assertion that in practice student 
cultures tend to overlap. 

In a descriptive analv'sis of interest of ihe same study two-part scores ( Al and CCi) 
were computed for each culture fact or in order lo examine need-press congruency. 
In general, the denominational colleges evidenced the most congruency. with little 
discrepancy between environment at-d student patterns. I'hc greatest ineongruency 
was found among the liberal arts colleges and the business adnihiistration 
programs. Similarly, the large universities renceted low need-press congruency. 

In a third-order analysis in the same study two factors were extracted accounting 
for 70.6^7 of ilic variance. The first third-order factor has loadings on the Voca- 
O lional. intellectuat (negative), and Collegiate culture factors. The second factor 
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londs highly on the Hxprcssivc. [Protective (negative), and Collegiate culture 
factors. I'hese laetors suggest a Nonintellectual-VocationaUColIegiatc axis and a 
Proteetive-Constrieted (Expressive-Collegiate) one (see Figure 7). The two factors 
were used to compute third-order axis scores. In addition, need and press culture 
component scores were computed. Analysis ol" variance was used to dclennine ifthe 
culture total scores, the need component scores, and the press component scores 
could each differentiate among individual colleges, viirious types oi" colleges 
(independent, denominational, university affiliated, etc.) and various academic 
areas (administrative and legal sciences, applied and technical, education, 
humanities, natural science, and social science}. In general, the findings indicated 
that these scores (culture total, need component, and press component) were able to 
discriminate, among individual colleges, types of colleges, and academic areas. 
Given these findings, important cultural differences among colleges, types ol" 
colleges, and academic areas do seem to exist. In addttipn. the ana lysis revealed the 
extreme diversity among students regardless of the school they were attending. 
I'urthermore, the findings suggest that student characteristics (need component) 
are clearly of less significance in establishing the five caltures than arc the 
institutions theniselves (press component). 

A different cuL'urc analysis has been conducted by Steinhoff (1965) using 
elementary, junior high, and senior high schools. Teaching and administrative sStaff 
responded to the Al (N = and the OCI (N = 9.11). First-order factor means 
across the 43 schools were rotated in two second-order analyses. The first analysis 
yielded four factors, and the second produced six factors, Ihc second A I x OCI 
joint factor solution .seemed to be the most definitive; three of the factors 
(Achievement Needs, Submissiveness Needs, and Protective Culture) 
discriminated significantly between school levels. However, in this cuhure analysis 
only two of the .six factors drew upon both the A! and the OCI first -order factors. 
Thus, the factor space consisted of three teacher personality factors (Achievement 
Needs. Submissiveness Needs, and Friendliness Needs), one school press factor 
(Developmental Press), and two building and staff culture dimensions (Emotional 
Culture and Protective Culture II). The six second-order factors and contributing 
first -order factors are shown in Tabic 22. 

In a third -order analysis three factors were extracted. The first factor 
(Conventional) loaded on the Protective Culture and Achievement Needs 
(negative) factors. The second factor (Expressive) loaded highly on the 
Development.! I Press and Emotional Culture factors. The third -order Warmth 
factor had high loadings on the Friendliness Needs and Submissiveness Needs 
factors. 

In order to explore the meaning ofthe second-order factors, Hamaty( 1 966) related 
the factors to various dependent variables (pupil achievement and absenteeism, 
teacher absenteeism and turnover, and socioeconomic status) using a sample of 40 
schools. The Protective Culture was negatively related to pupil absenteeism and 
positively associated v/ith achievement in the high school (junior and senior). 
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4. Vocational 



5. Collegiate 




L Expressive 



2, IfKcllectiial 



Sourcc'.G.Ci. Stern. People in context. New York: Wiley. 1970. Copyright 1970 by 
.lohn Wiley and Sons, and reproduced by permission. 



Fig, 7. Collei^e culture factor circumplex. 



However, this factor was positively correlated with high teacher turnover. I'hc 
O Achievement Needs factor was positively related to both teacher and pupil 
^I^C'ihse nice ism in the high schools. The 'cmoiionul Culture factor was negatively 
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TABLK 22 



Joint Second-Order Ai \ OCI Factors for the School District Sample 





Factor title 




Contributing factors (first-order factors) 


1. 


Achievement Needs 


Ai: 


Intellect iiai Interests, Motivation. Applied 
Interests. Audacity-*1 imidity. Self- 
Assertit>n 


2. 


limoliomil Culture 


Al: 
OCI: 


Sensuousness. Egoism-Difrtdenee, E\- 
p ressi ve n es s-Con st ra int. Clo se ness 
Impulse Control* 


3. 


Submissiveness Needs 


Al: 


Submissiveness. CloscnCvSs 


4. 


r'licndiiness Needs 


Al: 


Friendliness 


5. 


l)e\cIopnientaI Press 


OCI: 


Intellectual Climate. Achievement Stan- 
dards, Practicalness, Impulse Control* 


6. 


Protective Culture 1 1 
* Negative landings 


AI: 
OCI: 


Orderliness. Expressiveness-Constraint*. 
Self-Assertion*. Audacity- Tim idity* 
Orderliness. Supporliveness 



associated with pupil absenteeism in the elementary schools, but was positively 
associated in the junior high schools. In the senior high schools pupil achieve nient. 
lea c her absenteeism, and teacher turnover were inversely related to this factor. 1 he 
Friendliness factor was found to be highly related to the socioeconomic index of the 
high schools. In addition, this factor was inversely associated with pupil 
absenteeism in (he junior high schools when socioeconomic differences were held 
constant: In general, the above cited relationships add to the meaning of the joint 
Al-OCl factors. 

Summary 

1; 

Research tesung the need-press interaction theory is limited. The dearth of sound 
research in this area seems to be related to the technical problems involved in 
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associating needs with press for individuals. The two sets of scales are 
com me nsu rate bul dilTicult to relate on a scale for scale basis. In general the few 
need-press congruency studies concerne<i with predicting achievement and 
satisfaction that do exist tend not to support the theory. The findings do not suggest 
that satisfaction and achievement behavior are functionally related to the person 
and the environment. However, vvhen need and press scale or factor means across 
schools rather than persons are related, the resulting; iatercorrelat ions are both 
more interesting and more meaningful. Relationships in this area help to indicate 
the kind of academic environment in which a given need is,rnaximi/ed and the types 
of students to bp found in any give.! environment. Two cull ure model analyses have 
e.xplored the hypothesis that the mean between-schools need-press matrix contains 
dimensions of culture. Findings support this assertion, which suggests that 
behavior to some extent may be functionally related to needs and press. 



Evaluation 

As should be evident at this point, research on the need-press theor>' proper is 
limited. Much research has been carried out using just the Al or one of the 
environmental indexes. Studies using both the A I and CCI, however, are fewer. 
Moreover the need-press congruency studies using AI-CCI scale scores across 
individuals for predicting achievement and satisfaction tend not to support the 
tlieoiy. The findings suggest that satisfai'tion and achievement behavior are not 
positively related to person-environment congruency. However, recent research 
using need and press scale or factor means across colleges suggests some 
congruency between the average level of student needs and environmental pressure. 
These findings indicate that students characterized by aeertain need pattern tend to 
be found at institutions with appropriate press. 

A probiem inherent in the recent need-press research is that the sccileor facior mean 
scores that are used tend to be more reliable than are thescores of individuals. "Fliis 
increase in reliahtlity may increase the magnitude of correlations by reducing 
attenuation attributed to unreliability (Feldman & Newcomb. 1969. p. 133). In 
other words, correlations for need and press mean .scores across institutions tend to 
be higher than AI-CCI correlations based on the scores of individuals." Thus, the 
A i-CCI correlations based on mean .scores may simply reflect the .smaller individual 
correlations (Keldman & Newcomb. 1969). 

A further limitatioR is that at least on some of the scales there is a lack of parallelism 
between the needs measured by the A I and the press as measured by the CCI 
(Saunders, 1969; Strieker, 1967), The 30 sets of similarly named scales are a 
0 nvenient way of exploring the hypothesis that each pair of scales measures a 
• I /^" responding need and press. However, evidence indicates that not all of these 
^^lotlieses arc supported. 
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Ain)thcr question about the theor>' involves its relevanee for graduate student 
pppiilu tions as well us lor noncollege populations, Some research has been 
condueled with high school siudents. Peace Corps programs, elementary stalT, 
junior high slalT, and senior high stall. However, longitudinal studies using more 
representative samples are still needed. As part of these additional studies, the 
validity of the need and press variables lor older populations should also be 
determined. Indeed, a comprehensive study of needs and press of persons during 
the laler years of life would probably contribute to a better understanding of older 
persons as well as helping to expand the need-press theory. 

To date, there is very little in the theory that directly focuses on learning and 
change. The theory does not concentrate on the way in which past experiences and 
knt)w ledge may be used in coping with existing personal and environmental 
problems. It would seem sensible to assume that if an individual accumulates 
knowledge about a given environment and identifies various reinforcement systems^ 
in the milieu, factors such as these would have important impacts on his or her 
behavior in future situations. Although behavioral change across situations is 
alluded to by Stern (1970). behavioral change as a function of the accumulation of 
responses or experiences is not explicitly di.scusscd. Still, in regard to change, it is 
important to explore the direction of noncongruency as welt as the decree of need- 
press congruency (cf. Well & Crowden. 1965). It may very well make a significant 
difference whether individual needs are stronger than press or whether press 
variables are more potent than needs. In analyzing the effect of the direction and 
distance of the incongruency on behavior, it seems possible that it might be found 
that some individuals in the face of incongruency would actually be able to change 
either their environment or themselves— and thereby function with a greater de- 
gree of effect iycness than would otherwise be the case. For example, t>vo studies 
previously discussed (Kirkland. 1967; Pace, 1962) suggested that low need-press 
congruency may be associated with academic achievement. Another author 
(Pervin, 1967a) suggests that some stress or di.ssona nee in the person-environment 
fit may stimulate personal growth and productivity. 

The theory does not explain the process of need development. Stern does imply thai 
individuals develop various need patterns or orientations, but he has not identified 
the developmental process as such. Murray (1938) refers to a need as an emergent 
from the immediate past; and thus the need .seems to be a push from the rear, so to 
speak. The environment certainly seems to .serve as a stimulus in arousing the needs, 
but this alone does not explain the developmental process. 

A potential limitation of the theory involves the basic procedural assumption that 
an individual's needs may be inferred from his or her responses to specific activities 
on the Al. The assumption is that the self-reported preferences of individuals serve 
as a u.seful estimate of their actual behavior—an assumption that is not inevitably a 
good one. For example, the accuracy with which an individual is able to report 
typical behavior would seem to be related to his or her level of self-knowledge 
Q 'Stern, 1970), which then implies that the link between reported and actual 

ERIC 
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behavior varies across persons. In any event, self-report inventories do not measure 
the aetual occurrence, frecjuency, or intensity of specific behavior. Furthermore, 
instruments such as the AI do not require the individiuii to describe his specific 
behavior in aj/jtvw situations. Because behaviortendsto change with variations in 
the situations in which it occurs ( Mische 1. 1968). personality tests sueh as A 1 are not 
really measures of behavioral dimensions --although they probably do elicit an 
individual's composite thoughts about his or her behavior. 



Another limitation of the need-press approach, mentioned by Sclvin and Hagstrom 
( 1963), pertains lo the CCL In assessing college environments Stern and Pace have 
relied upon the consensual behavioral perceptions of students in the environment. 
This may seem reasonable enough when the questions focus on college 
characteristics -rules, the conduct of academic courses, and the nature of student 
activities. However, many of the CCI items are ba.sed on behavioral perceptions 
about group characteristics of the student body. For example, '^Everyone has a lot 
of fun at (his school." Selvin and Hagstrom suggest that it may be more productive 
to ask .students about their own fun than about the fun of other students. A picture 
of the environment could then be compiled from aggregating student re ports a bout 
their own feelings and activities. In their current form. CCI scores are not able to 
di.scriminate between public belief and private behavior. Likewi.se. the scores are 
not able to diflerentiate fiction from nonfiction. Fictitious perceptions of the 
environment may become social facts that have an impact on attitudes and 
behavior. 

Selvin and Hagstrom also rai.se a question about the interpretation of CCI findings. 
Suppo.scthat 75% of the students in college X reported that everyone has a lot of fun 
there, and only 45% of the students in college Y so responded. Does this really mean 
that students in college X have more fun than students in college Y? Perhaps so, but 
according to Selvin and Hagstrom the difference between the two sets of responses 
is oneof con.sensus rather than fun. Thus, the interpretation of CCI scores involves 
some ambiguity^ since the .scores reflect not only the intensity of environmental 
emphasis, but also the amount of consensus in the environment. 

A further limitation of the CCL in part documented in Feldnian and Newcomb 
(1969). is that a .student's respon.ses to the index tend to be affected by his or her 
social situation or structural location in the environment, knowledge about the 
environment, and the nature of his or her involvement with college life. Thus, such 
things as a student's class level, major field, or residential setting may influence his 
or her perception of the total environment. To a much lesser extent a student's 
personality characteristics, attitudes, and values also tend to influence perception 
of the environment. These considerations suggest the importance of obtainiiVg a 
representative.sampic of students at a college when using the CCI, and possibly 
differentially weighting the individual scores when "adding up" these individual 
^ B to get a total environment score (Feldman & Newcomb. 1969). 
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The CCI has been critieized as being too psychologicaily focused to be used as an 
adequate measure of social structure (Peld man & Newcomb, 1969). For example, 
the C'CI does little in the way of measuring the content and structure of the status 
system, the college's control structure, group norms, the reward and punishment 
,/ system, the relationship of leaders to followers, structural cohesiveness of the 
environment, and the extent to which the environment is monolithic rather than 
pluralistic. In addition, the CCI makes no attempt to measure the environmental 
prvss which is e;:crtcd upon the university environment by the .surrounding* 
community or society. Essentially, the CCI is not associated with a theory of social 
structure; consequently, the instrument does not directly assess variables related to 
that type ol theor\\ although some of this information is, gathered tangentially. 

A question may also be raised about an assumption basic to the CCI (Feldman & 
Newcomb, 1969). Pace (1969b) assumes— and this assumption has been built into 
the CCI- that shared awarenessof students about their environment constitutesa 
press in the sense of exerting a directive influence on their behavior. This 
assumption is ambiguous because it is difficuU to determine thee xter.t of impact of 
various environmental characteristics on students as measured by tfie CCI. Items 
on the CCI tend to assess behavior as the individual perceives it. However, the 
individuiti does not make a personal judgment about the impact of the reported 
activity. In other words, CCI scores for the most part tend to represent what exists. 
According to Feldman and Newcomb (1969), the actual impact of the existing 
environment is probably related jo the extent of shared awareness about the 
desirability of certain attitudes and behavior, the systems of rewards and 
punishments that ser\'e maintenance functions (and other aspects of the sQj;ial 
structure), and the degree to which individuals accept existing group values." 

In reviewing the theory in terms of the more formal attributes of a sound theory, 
some interesting ob.servations may be made. In general, the theory has limitations 
that affect its comprchcnsiveness. Evidence suggeststhat behavior is not necessarily 
a function of only needs and presses. Furthermore, as noted, the theory generally 
ignores the processes of need development, learning, and individual change. The 
theor>' has emphasized the psychological environment but has neglected the 
- physical environment. Finally, the theory needs to be extended to the noncollege 
population, the, larger segment of society: ciirrentjresearch is making an effort in 
this direction. „ 

Three assumptions underlie the theory. The basic assumption, drawn from Lcwin, 
is stated clearly and explicitly. The next two assumptions are not explicitly stated, 
but they are implied by Stern in his earlier writings. The assumptions are logically 
consistent, the latter two being extensions of the basic assumption drawn from 
Lewin. The need^pressconceptsadopted from Murray are. explicit, parsimonious, . 
and operationally dellned. However, the theory remains difficult to test 
^ — irically. The primary reason for thi*? seems to be that some of the need-press 
rn i/^";sare not parallel, or at least they are difficult to reconcile with one another on a 
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seale-for-seale (need- press) correspondence. In general, need -press congruency 
research across individuals tends not to support the theory. On the other hand, 
more recent research using scale or factor means across institutions suggests that 
behavior may be more lunctioniilly related to needs and prcsy. However, there is 
some question about tlie statistical technique being implemented in this research. 
Further the theoiy is primarily descriptive; no attempt is made to explain the 
development oC various need orientations. In regard to known empirical findings. 
Stern's work is fairly inclusive considering the evidence available in this area. He 
has drawn upon the work of L,ewin and Murray in addition to many others. In 
general, the theor\' has stimukited research, but much of this research has focused 
on the measurement of needs or press rather than, on need-press congruency and its 
effects. In other words, the research actually testing the theory is quite limited. In 
any case|the theor\' does seem to be of heuristic and practical value, 

1 n t he t heo ry . b o t h t he pe r so n [ V^c d s ) a n d t h c e n v i ro n me n t ( p re s s ) a re o pe ra t i o na I ly 
defined by self-reported behavior. The person is defined in terms of needs as 
inferred from his self-reported behavior (that is. his response to the A I), The 
environment is defined in terms of press, which are inferred from aggregated sclf- 
rcjioricd behavioral perceptions, as measured by an environmental index (CCI). A 
/limitation of the environmental definition is that it fails to assess how behavior is 
innueneed by the physica 1 nature of the environment. Data collected using the CCI 
are essentially reaction data and tend to lack objectivity. Stern has attempted to 
compensate for this limitation by aggregating individuals' perceptions of the 
environment; but even this procedure docs not take into cons id ^-ration the physical 
nature of the environment. 

The future directions of the theory seem predictable to some extent, Plansare being 
made to develop other environmental indexes that would measure industrial, 
military, retailing, office, and community situations (Stern, 1970), The 
V\ environmenial indexes, in conjunction with the A I, may then be used to identify 
dimensions of culture (through the use of the technique of factor analysis). The next 
dcsirc«ble step might be to relate the resultant dimensions of culture to variables of 
■achievement and satisfaction. This line of need-press research might help to 
document the functional relationship of behavior to individual needs and 
environmental press. 

Implications for Theory, Research, and Application 

Theoretival Imp Heat ions 

Stern in his work suggests thiit each kind of environment should be measured 
independently. Therefort^, new environmental indexes must be developed in order 
to measure the sorts of environments. The theoretical implication of this 
Q Lament consideration is that the individual consistently may be operationally 




by the Al -his ,se If- reported preferences and behavior vary within the 30 
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nccU dimensions -but in assessing a new kind of environment the operationai 
definition must be changed. In shorl. the 30 environmental presses must be 
continually operationally redefined. Fhus. in some respects. Stern like Barker is 
suggesting that the environment must be defined independently of behavior. 

■ I'hc need-press approach is In some ways similar to the subcuUura I approach and 
Harker's behavior-setting theory. The .subcultures identified either by the 
subcuhural approach or the need-press approach seem to be like large behavior 
settings. Barker and the subcultural approach stress the significance of the 
environment. Environments tend to select and to shape the behaviorof people who 
inhabit them. Stern*s suggestion, however, is different. He suggests that in some 
cultures, press variables may be stronger than need variables; but in othercultures. 
need variables may be more potent than press variables. Put otherwise, in some 
behavior settings the environment tends to shape behavior, but in other behavior 
settings the individual may tend to shape the environment. 

hnpl'icat ions for Research 

The two culture model analy.ses (Cohen, 1966; Steinhoff. 1965) using the Al x CCl 
and the A I xOCI first-order factor means across institutions have suggested a new 
and perhaps more productive line of research for need-press theory. The results of 
these analyses imply that different environments exhibit differential cultures. This 
hypothesis will no doubt be tested shortly by Stern using the HSClandthe ECCl. It 
is known thai Stern (1970) plans to develop other environmental indexes to assess 
industrial, military, retailing, office, and community environments. Once culture 
factors have been identified for a given environment, they then .nay be related to 
various outcome variables concerning achievement, satisfaction, stability, 
creativity, etc. 

In order to study further the need-pre.ss cultures. Stern (1970) has developed three 
divergence indexes —dispersion, deviancy, and dissonance. The dispersion index is 
concerned with the source of the individual's variation from his or her group 
culture. I hree possible sources of the dispersion of students around their group 
mean have been identified; total culture, need eomponent, and press component.^ 
Ihu;., it is possible to compute a cultuml dispersion index, a personality (need) 
component dispersion index, and an environmental (press) dispersion index. Each 
index is computed by simply subtracting the individual score from the group mean. 
For example, the. cultural dispersion, index for a student may be computed by 
subtracting his or her individual culture score from the group mean culture score. 
The dispersion or scatter of scores around the group mean Stem (1970) has labeled 
the cultural heterogeneity of an institution. Culturally homogeneous institutions 
presumably should have a stronger impact on students than culturally 
heterogeneous institutions. This exact hypothesis has not been tested^ but culture 
diversity (cultural, need, and press dispersion) does appear *o be related to a 
-umber of problems (administrative qiiality, faculty quality, academic quality, 
")cial and political freedom, and number of problems reported). 
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The dcviancy index, defined in terms ol" the Indivi'fuars distance from the school 
menn. isa measure of the studenrs deviancy in thegroiip, A deviancy index may be 
I'ound Tor the total cuUure, the need component, and the press component. 

The dissonance index measures the degree of divergence beiween the need 
component and the press component for a given individual. This need-press 
divergence indicates inlra-individual discrepancy, which Stern (1970) refers to as 
cultural dissonance. Thererorc, the distance from needs to press serves as a 
quantitative measure of dissonance. Similarly, the average cf need minus press 
differences for a group of individuals is considered to be a measure of group 
dissonance. U is also possible to locus on the difference between the average need 
score and the average press score for a group of individuals for the purpose of 
identifying the degree of group congruence. 



Finally, Stern (1970) and others (Webb& Crowder, 1965) stress the importance of 
exploring the direction of incongruency as well as the degree ol' individual- 
environment congruency. Different degrees and directions of individual- 
cn\ironment congruency may have differential effects on sati.sfaction, thinking, 
achievement, and other types of;behavior — all of which needs to be iheoretiailly 
and empirically explored. v 



Applied ImptkatUms ; 

An applied implication based on restnirch findings (Stern, 1965, 1970) which have 
used the Al and the GCI is that liberal arts programs tend to serve as a model for 
schools striving for academic excellence. The press in the liberal arts coliege that 
stimulates excellence is one that tends to- stress . achi*?vement and personal 
commitment. Most of all, this kind of col lege does not attempt to regulate the lives 
of its students. Students attending independent libera' arts cr^lleges rellect 
characteristics consistent with the press. They tend to be socially, emotionally. and 
intellectually independent. In general, their interests are broad and they are highly 
motivated. ^ 

Other data can be interpreted as showing that the elite liberal arts colleges have 
made a staunch effort to reduce custodial personnel practices (Stern, 1970). The 
press in lhe.se colleges stresses student dignity. Students are enc.uiraged to 
parlicip;ile in the conduct and the administration of the aaidemic affairs. 
Furthermore, CCl data indiaite that the physical plant of the liberal arts colleges 
offers places and opportunities for student privatism. On the other' hand, the 
denominational colleges and the large state universities tend to be more restrictive 
in theadministpiition of student affairs. In these environment.s opejmiindednessand 
-ctivity lend not to be .stressed, and the administration has limited tolerance for 
^v>L'nt protests. 
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In regard to change, the implication of some research findings is that students seem 
to change relatively little as a junction ol'the college experience. I here are obvious 
differences among the programs offered by the small independent liberals arts 
college, the large imiveisity. and the denominational college: However, students 
who enter various programs at different institutions vary on many eharucleristtcN. 
Kreshmen entering a denominational college arc different from freshmen enteringa 
business administration program at a large university. In addition, each group of 
i'reshmen at a given institution is similar to the uppeivlassnien intlieirown prognim 
or institution, Thus. .Stern suggests that studciUs tend to evidence little change as a 
result of the college experience. In fact, it is probable that students contribute to the 
tnaintenance of their o\\n college culture. 

Research on freshman expectations suggests that entering college students tend to 
expect high levels of activities relevant to both the academic and nonacademic 
spheres of life. 1'hey expect the environment to exhibit high academic standards 
coupled with opportunities for social participation and self-expression. They arc 
eiithu.siastic but naive about the functions and goals of m college. In essence, 
incoming freshmen expect something very different from what the upperclassmen 
have reported they have actually experienced in the environment. Vhc entering 
freshmen's composite expectations is in effect a myth, one that is indicative of the 
ideah/ed iniuitution ol higher education in our society (Stern. 1970). He this as if 
may. the reported expectations do reflect what freshmen college students think is 
going on in in;:* it ut ions of higher education (Stern. 1970). fhese self- re ported 
thoughts anci' beliefs about the college environment would seem to be relevant and 
important information for college administrators, counselors, and . facuhies. 
particularly if we assume that thinking responses are related to overt behavior. 

Another implication is that freshman expectations regarding self-expression may 
be associated with suident protest activities. Data show that entering freshman 
students belitve that their college expects them to develop a sense of social 
commitment and political individuality. Students believe that they are expected to 
, develop new ideals and to act upon these ideals in real life. However, this quest for 
relevance is not reinforced or extended by faculty or upperclassmen. I'he 
dissonance stimulated by the discrepancy between expectations and reality might 
very well stimulate aggressive behavior. 

In a counseling situation the Al and the CCI. the ECCI. the HSCI. and (he OCI 
may be used to collect data and to idevclap hypotheses about the client. Six 
congruency models that have been identified by Stern (1970) would aid this 
diagnostic process. The first comparison focuses on differences between the client's 
A I pattern and the A I group pattern in a given environment. These discrepancies 
help identify difierehces between the client and his peers. Similarly, differences 
between the client's college expectations and group expectations on the CCI willtelt 
the counselor something about the client's attitudes toward college in comparison 
with classmates. The third comparison explores the congruency between client 
^'**ds (A I) and client expectations (CCI). Need-expectation dissonance may 
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sliiiuihilc dissalisl'action and possihl\' low achicvcmenl in llic envimnmcnt. I'lic 
fourlh model investigates tieed-cxpee(ation con^^ruency Ibr all sttidenls in the 
envimninent. DitVerenees identified in this sort of analysis may support client 
dilTerenees or sugLiest potential adjustment problems. In the filth model 
coniiruency between the client's needs and the group press (experieneed) is studied. 
This comparison helps the counselor make a dissonance estimate concerning the 
elieni-environmenl fit. The final comparison is concerned with need-press 
eongriieney for nil students. This compnrison reflects the need-press congrueney of 
the client's peers. DilTerenees define<i by this model may be consistent with client 
need-press discrepancies, or the differences may indicate realistic problems. 

The need-press theory, then, does have certain practical implications. If future 
rescarcli clarifies, wrifics. and extends (he culture analysis approach, the theory 
should be of even greater applied value. Therefore, final judgment about theutility 
of the theon* must be based on future empirical findings -as with all theory. 

The final and most phenomenologically oriented theory of person-environment 
interaction is Pervin's transactional approach. i\Tvin's approach focuses on the 
discrepancies between the individual's perceived actual self n nd hisor her perceived 
ideal-self. He hypothesizes that performance and satisfaction are associated with 
environments which tend to reduce the discrepancies between the individuaPs 
perceived actual self and his or her perceived ideal-self. Pcrvin in hiswoik analyzes 
the person and the environment in terms of self-reported perceptions. 
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PKRV IN S TRANSACTIONAL APPROAC H 



Introduction 



1 he most phcnomcnologically oriented theor\- ol* person-environment interaction, 
which will be relerred to here as the transactional approach, has been developed by 
Lawrence Aaron I'ervin. In operational terms, at least, Pervin ( l96Sb)derines the 
individual and the environment b\' the individuaPs seli'-reported perceptions and 
his or her reaclions to these perceptions. The approach attempts to locus on the 
transactions and interactions that occur between the individual and the 
environment. The use of his theory has not been great in the past lew \ears. 
Ne\erthcless. the theory is an example of phenomenological commitment in the 
area of person-environmenl interaction and, therefore, worthy of consideration. 

Pervin ( I93f)- ) received his bachelor's degree at Queens College in 1957 and his 
Phi) in clinical psychology from Harvard University in 1962. He ser\ed as a 
consultant to the Catholic Welfare Bureau from 1963 to 1965. In 1964 he became an 
assistant professor of clinical ps\'chology at Princeton University with an adjunct 
appointment in the University Health Sers iccs. Currently he is a professor of 
psychology at Rutgers University, His work has been primarily in the areas of 
individual-environment interaction and coping behavior of college students. 



The theoretical rationale for Pervin's transactional approach is that human 
behavior can best be understood in terms oi the interactions (cause-eflect 
relationships) and transactions (reciprocal relationships) between the individual 
and his en\ironment (Pervin, 1967b). To Pervin ( 1968b), for each individual there 
are interpersonal and non interpersonal environments that tend to match or to fit 
the individuaPs personality characteristics, A match of individual to environment 
will probably contribute to a higher degree of performance and satisfaction. A low 
Hi»gree of fit will probably result in decreased performance and dissatisfaction. 



Background and Development 
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■) hus. I'crvin maintninsihai pci lormaiKv j nd satisfaction may bcsi be anaUv.ctl as a 
luMciion ol" ihc iiucraciion nmon^ individual, task, and sitiiaiional or 
cnvironnuMital \ ariablcs. 

riK* main ihriisi ol" Pcrvins approach has focused on ihc way siiidcni.s as 
individuals perceive ilie environmcnl and ihcmselvcs. In order to in\*cstii;a(c the 
sUidenl-collcge fit IVrvin has used a semantic differenliiil called the Transaciionai 
Analysis of Personality and linviionment ( I'AIM:) (Pervin & Rubin, 1967). On this 
instruniLMit .students are asked U) rate (hemscKcs and such concepts a.s Self. College. 
, Idcal-Collcge, Faculty, Administration, and Students on the same scales. 
Discrepancies between ratings on pairs of concepts are then related to various 
criteria of performance or satisfaction w ith thecollege environment. In essence, the 
basic hypothesis of the approach is that individuals will evidence periormance and 
more satisfaction in environments that tend lo reduce the iliscrcpancies between 
fheir perceived actua) selves and their ideal-selves. 



Assumptiitns 

The trnnsactii>nal approach is bused on rl cognitive balance orientation*. The social- 
psychological theories that have heen developed in thisarea make two assumptions 
about cognitive consistency or balance (Argyris. 1969). First, it is assumed that 
cog-iiiivc consistency permits individuals to predict more accurately and behave 
. more effectively in their interactions with others. Second, it is assumed that there is 
a basic tendency for individuals to attempt to reduce im balanced states such as 
cognitive dissonance and inconsistency: that is. there is a tendency for people 
essentially to dislike imbalance. 

I'ervin's approach focuses on the discrepancies helween the individuafs perceived 
actual self and his ideal-self. He hypothesizes that high periormance and 
satisfaction are associated with environments which lend to reduce the 
discrepancies between the individual's perceived self and his perceived ideal-self. 
■[Iircc basic assumptions seem to u nd erly the transactional apprtxich (Pen-in, 
196Sb). The first of these assumptions is that individuals find painful and 
unpleasant large discrepancies between their perceived actual selves and their 
perceived ideal -selves. Ihc .second assumption is that indi\'iduals are positively 
attracted toward objects in the perceived environment which hold potential for 
moving them toward their perceived ideal-selves; conversely, individuals are 
negatively disposed toward stimuli that hold potential for moving them away from 
their ideal-selves. The third assumption is that .similarity in regard to objects of 
importance to the individual is desirable where the individual has a low actual 
self/ idea l-.self discrepancy and undesirable where the individual has a high actual 
self; ideal-self discrepancy. Drawing out the implications of this last assumption, it 
may be argued that emotionally healthy" people tend to be more susceptible lo 
Q xowth (better choosers). This is so because a high actuulself/ ideal-self discrepancy 
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in;i> stinnihitc distiutinn in pciccptioji o\ the importance of iibjccts, I hus. (ibjccts 
pprcci\cd t() be o\ \alue may ser\e to maintain or increase the actual sell' ideal-self 
diserepaiicN'. 

1 lie important concepts of Per\ in's theoretical approach have been operationally 
tlelined in a Ljiiestionnaire called the Transactional Analysis of PersonalitN- and 
\.n\ ironmenf ( I API:), w hich uses the semantic differential technique. Subjectsare 
asked to rate their actual selves, their ideal-scKe.s. and the college environment on 
\arious seniantie differential scales. The direction and dislance between the self and 
en\iriMiment in relation to the ideal-sell are then related to \arious ein irtinmental 
\ariables. 



'I'ran.sacnanal Analysis of Ih'rsonuliiy ami iinviyonnh'nt (TAPE) 

The rationale for the development of the TAPI: questionnaire is that human 
beha\ior can most effectively be understood in reference to the interactions and 
transactions between the individual and his environment (Per\in, I%7b). I'he 
I AIM! questionnaire was developed by I., A, Pervin and I). B. Rubin. In this 
questionnaire, students are asked rate a number of concepts on the saine polar 
adjective scales. In its standard form. rAI'l: requires that certain eoncepts( College, 
Self. Students. I 'aeulty. Administration, and Ideal-College) be rated on 52 scales, 
Jiach scale consists of polar adfecti\cs on an ll-point semantic differential. 
Concepts about college that are rated by the student refer to the particular college 
ihe.student is attending. The student judges his own college on each of the 52 scales 
by eircling I of the 1 1 numbers. Thus, the student indicates which adjectives he 
percei\cs to be the inost descriptive nf his college and the degree to which they are 
descripti\e. The student's rating suggests his or lie i perception of his or her college. 

Pcr\'inand Rubin de\ek)ped Kwo forms(Aand B) of the TAPI: questionnaire. The 
forms ctinsist til the same format but the content of the scales differ. The adjective 
set.s used in these forms were originall\' developed a priori, based on dimensions 
whiefj were thtujght tii be relevant in measuring the relationship between the 
student and hisciillege. Then, based on a lO-college pilot study, scales were selected 
that discriminated among colleges and between concepts. Soinc examples of the 
polar adfecti\e sets ate; religituis-secular, artistic -pragma tie. con forming- re be 1 1 ion, 
materialistic- idealistic, theoretical-practical. In its standard form the TAPE 
questionnaire includes an initial page on which student.s report biographical 
materiaMPcr\ in, 1967 b|. In the middle ofthe questionnaire the student responds to 
\b questitMis abinit his siuisfactiiin with the college environment. In the final section 
o\ the questionnaire students rate the concepts on the same polar adjective scales. 
Ratings are made on 1 1 -point scales. Subjects are asked to decide which adjective 
nu^st fits the concept being- rated and then to report how strongly the adjective 
applies the concept. The extremes of the 1 1 -point scale are defined for the 
subjects. .About 45 minutes i.s required for a student to respond to the TAPE. 
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k. A, Lilly (1%5) completed i\ thrce-niode factor analysis {Levin, 1965) on the 
I'AIM: data tor Korin A and I'orni B, This analysis permitted an exploration of the 
factors on the scale, concept, and .subject (college) variables. The factor analysis 
included U)4 scales (52 .scales on Form A and 52 scales on Form BK six concepts 
(College, Self, Students. Faculty. Administration, and ideal-College), and 20 
colleges. Fourteen scale factors, 3 concept factors and ^ college factors were derived 
from the analysis. The scale factors and sample scales are presented in Table 23 
{iVrvin, l%7b). 

LAl'E \va.s developed in order to pursue inierinstitutional research, 
inira institutional research, and the dynamics of student-college relationship. 
Interinslitutional research compares TAPE results among different college 
environments. Intrainstilutional research uses TAPE in an attempt toexplore the 
sources of conflict within a college environment. F""inally, student-college 
inteniction research uses TAPE toexplore individual performance and satisfaction 
as a function of the relationship between the individual and his environment. 

l aiUiify of TAP 

A study by Pervin (1967b) has explored the concurrent validity of TAPE using a 
sample of 3.016 students from 1 1 public and 10 private colleges. Form A of TAPE 
was used with 1 .393 students from 1 1 public and 10 private colleges. Form. B was 
used with 1 .623 students from 1 1 publieand 9 private colleges. Criteria for sclci^ling 
and including a college in the sample were geographic location, size, male-female 
ratio, and aim pus atmosphere. Typiailly the students included in the study from a 
given college were enrolled in an introductor>' psychology course. Figures ( Pervin, 
1967b) shows concept means for 3 colleges on two t!\PE scales. Thesedata suggest 
considerable variability in such ratings across concepts for a given college, apross 
colleges in such ratings on a single concept, and in the pattern of ratings for a scale 
across the six concepts. Although these data are sparse, they do suggest that the 
scales and concepts of TAPE (Forms A and B) are able to discriminate within and 
among colleges. I 

Re/iahiiiiyo/TAFt: 

According to Pervin the reliability of TAPE is based upon past research on the 
semantic differential (Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957), Nevertheless, a test- 
retest reliability study with a one-month interval was completed on Form B by 
James Pedersen(as cited in Pervin, 1967b) of South Dakota State University: Inthe 
retest all students (N=75) rated the Self concept, but only half of the sample rated 
the Students concept. Table 24 shows the correlation coefficients indicating the 
reliability of TAPE (Form B) for three concepts (College, Self, and Students). The 
scale reliability {means for two samples and the means for test-retest) was found to 
be high, thus indicating an acceptable degree of scale stability. However, the 
O individual subject reliabilities (mean), the 52 scale reliabilities (mean), and the 
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TABLK 23 



Scale Factors and Sample Scales Derived from 
Three-Mode Factor AnaUsis 



Factor 



Sample scales 



1. inipiiisivity-lnhihition 

2. Humane idcalisni-Narcissisni 
.V Warm-Cold 

4. Iniro\crsic)»-Lxirovcrsion 

5. (ioal-di reeled aclivity 

ft. Liberal idealism-Conservative 
pragmatism j 

7. Scholarship 

K. Opiim ism- A lie nation 

9. C\)nvenlionaliiy 

10. Creaiivily 

1 1. Sensitivity 

12. I radii ion 

\ ■ 

13. Cosmopoliian-Provincial 



1. sober-inioxicaled 
dlsciplincd-un<iisciplined 

2. hnmane-sell-inlercsled 
idealistic-materialistic 

}. warm-cold 

.s ( K ia b le- u n s tic i a b le 

4. introvericd-e.xtroverted 
egg Ilea d i sh -\vc 1 1 - ro imded 

5. motivaled-undireclcd 
indiislrioiis-tranc|iiil 

6. social we Ifa re-la isse/ la ire 
socialistic-capitalistic 
ideal ist ic-ma te ria list ic 

7 . re .sea rch-a p plica t ion 
schola riN'-nonscholarly 

K. relaxed-tense z:--^^^::::: 
optim ist ic-pessi mist ic"^^ 

9. religious-secular 
monil-a moral 

10. artistic-pragmatic 
esthetie-task-oricnted 

11. leminine-masculine 
se n s i t i ve - i n se n si t i ve 

12. uppe.rciass- middle class 
cleganH-common 
traditional-traditiopless 

13. cosmopolitan-provincial 
urban -rural 
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Source: L. A. Pervin. A twenty-college study o(* student x college inteniction 
using TAPE ( Iransactionat Analysis of* Personality and Environment): Rationale, 
reliability, and vnlidity* Journal of Educaiionai P.sycJwfogr, 58. 1967. (b) 
0 _ .n right 1967 by ihe Arnerican Psychological Association, and reproduced by 
mission. 
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Scale #6A: Conservative-Liberal 



College p- 
Self 
Students 
- Faculty [— 

Administration — 
Ideal College 



College 
Sell - 
Students — 
Faculty 

Administration 

Ideal College 




Conservative 
_J \ \ L 



Liberal 

J 1 \ 1 _1 L 



I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 lU II 



Scale #3B: Theoretical-Practical 



Tliboretical 
J I 




J_J L 



^ Practical 



3 ,4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 



Source; L. A. Perviii. A twenty-college study of student x college interaction 
using l APL ( Transactional Ana lysis of Personality and Environment): Rationale, 
reliability, and validity. Journal of Educational Psychohf^y. 58, 1967. (b)' 
Copyright 1967 by the American Psychological Association, and reproduced by 
permission. i 



EH]C Fig. 8. Concept means for three colleges on two TAPE scales. 
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concept reliability indicate a lower degree of stability. Of the concepts reported in 
Table 24,the Self concept appeared to be the most reliable for the types of reliability 
reported. 



TABLE 24 



Product-Moment Correlation Coefficients 
Indicating Reliability of TAPE Form B 



Concept 



Type of reliability. 


jCollege 


Self 


Students 










. \ ' 








1. Mean of individual subject reliabilities 


.59 


.70 


.58 • 


2. Mean of 52 scale reliabilities 


.40 


.56 


.47 


3. Concept reliability across scales + .V.v 


,58 


.70 


.60 


4, Scale reliability— means for two samples 


.98 


.98 


.98 


5. Scale reliability— means for test-retest 


.95 


.99 


.95 
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Note. For College, N = '37; for Self, N = 75; for Students, N - 35, 

Source: L, A, Pei/ 'in, A twenty-college study of student x college interaction 
using TAPE (Transactional Analysis of Personality and Environment); Rationale, 
amiability;: and validity. Journal of EdtHOtioml Psyvholof^y, 58, 1967. (b) 
Q /right 1967 by the American Psychological Association, and reproduced by 
lission, ; ~ 
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Another type of reliability check was performed by exploring the stability of 
individual dijicrepancy scores. The stability of a discrepancy score between two 
concepts on two different occasions was investigated. The test-retest product- 
moment correlation coefficients computed for Self/ College and Self/ Student 
discrepancy were .87 and .95 respectively. From these findings, the discrepancy 
.scores show a respectable degree of stability. 

Summary 

Pcrvin's transactional approach, at least In operation, is perhaps the most extreme 
of the attempts to measure the environment as perceived by the individual. The 
approach is based on the rationale that behavior can best be understood in terms of 
the interactions and transactions between the individual and his environment. In 
genenil. this rationale .stems f:dm a cognitive balance orientation. Thus, it is 
hypothesized thai individualsjwill tend to evidence higher performance, more 
.satisfaction, and reduced dissonance in environments that function to reduce the 
discrepancies between the individuaPs perceived actual self and his perceived ideal- 
self. Ideally, the fit between the individual and the environment should not be exact 
but should present opportunities for change and personal growth. In order for 
college to be a developmental experience some discrepancies between the 
individual's perceived actual self and his ideal-self seem advantageous. To study the 
.student-college fit, Pervin has used a semantic differential called the Transactional 
Analy.sis of Personality and Environment, TAPE requires students to rate six 
concepts on 52 scales. Pervin\ approach, with its attendant instrument, may be 
used to pursue interinstitutional research, intrainstitutional research, and student- 
college interaction research. 



1/ Research Directly Testing Theoretical Predictions 

Person-environment congruency and satisfaction. Most of the work that has been 
concerned with testing theoretical predictions has focused on the congruency- 
satisfaction hypothesis. Three of the four studies conducted in this area tend to 
support the hypothesis. 

.^Pervin < 1 967b) explored the congruency-satisfaction hypothesis by investigating 
the relationship between concept discrepancy scores and satisfaction ratings. A 
di.scrcpancy score between two concepts was computed by adding the absolute 
difference in ratings for the two concepts on 52 scales. The findings showed that a 
high Self/ College discrepancy scofe tended to be related to dissatisfaction and that 
this relationship was stronger for honacademic dissatisfaction than for academic 
dissatisfaction. Further, Self/ Student discrepancies were correlated with reports of 
dis.satisfaction with the administration. The correlations were moderate, ranging 
froni -.33 to .77, Nineteen of the median correlations fell in the 20's and 20 of the 
x)^ median correlations were in the .30's. In general, the relationships were relatively 
O jible across Form A an(i^^For5n B of TAPE. 
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A study by FVrvin and Rubin (1967) predicted that discrepancies between the 
student's perception of self and his perception of the college environment would be 
related to his reported dissatisfaction wjth college. The sample consisted of 50 
Princeton uppcrclassmen. All subjects^responded to Forms A and B of TAPE. In 
this study only the College, Self, Students; and Ideal-College concepts were used. 
Subjects responded to Form A initially and to Form B about 2 days later. After 
responding to Form A the students answered questions concerning satisfaction 
with college. These questions inquired about the student's academic satisfaction, 
his nonacademic satisfaction; and the kinds of times he has had in college. The 
above questions were based on a semantic differential technique. In general, the 
findings supported the prediction. The results indicated that discrepancies between 
Self and College,. J>c!f and Students, and College and Ideal-College were 
significantly related;^ o nonacademic dissatisfaction with college. 

Pervin and Smith (1968) then attempted to test the individual-environment 
congruency and satisfaction hypothesis in other environments — in this case, eating 
clubs. The sample included 169 Princeton upperclassmen obtained from four eating 
clubs (social organizations similar to fraternities). Students rated the concepts of 
Self, Ideal-Self, and My Eating Club ona modified version oftAPE (Forms A and 
B), In addition, students were asked to re port the ir perceived satisfactions with the • 
club, the social life, interpersonal relationships, jntellectual lift, athletic life, kinds 
of limes in the club, growth as a person, comfort in the club, and whether they 
A would be happier in another club, Responses to these items were also made on a ^ 
semantic differential. To test the congruency-satisfaction hypothesis, discrepancy 
scores (Self/ Ideal-Self, Self/Club, and Ideal-Self/ Club). were correlated with the 
satisfaction responses. Discrepancy scores were computed for each, individual on 
each pair of concepts. The resuhs supported the hypothesis that perceived person- 
environment congruency would be related to reported satisfaction for both forms 
of TAPE. y . 

A limitation of this study of satisfaction with eating clubs is that discrepancies were 
summed across all 52 scales; thus, the direct ion of the difference in scale ratings was 
: not considered^ Ideally, an individual should tend to report satisfaction with an 
en\jf ronmcnt that is moving him or her toward his or her ideal-self. Therefore, the 
indil^'iduars perceived environment (college) should vary within the limits of the 
indiv^ dual's perceived actual self (self-concept) and his reported Ideal-Self concept. 
1'hus, both distance and direction of the Self, Ideal-Self, and College need to be 
considered. . - ' 

Pervin (1967a) made an attempt to confront this problem of direction in one of his 
studies. Subjects for the study were 365 Princeton undergraduates (underclassmen 
and uppcrclassmen). Each subject rated the concepts of College, Self, and Ideal- 
Self on a modified version of TAPE ( Forms A and B). Before rating the Ideal-Self 
subjects were asked to respond to five questions exploring satisfaction with the 
r^n^ Jlege environment. These questions focused, on academic satisfaction, 

ERLC 
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nonacadcmic .s;hisr«cUon, kinds ol'timcs enjoyed in college, frequency of thoughts 
about dropping out, and whether or not the student felt out of place at college. To 
explore the directional hypothesis, Pen'in predicted that the college would hi* 
perceived as moving the individual toward his Ideal-Self if the college was rated 
between the Self and the Ideal-Self (S-C-IS). This state of affairs was viewed as 
desirable and satisfying for the student. However^ it was thought that the college 
would be perceived as pulling the individualfurtherfrom his Ideal-Self if the college 
was rated on one iside of the Self and the Ideal-Self on the other side (C-S-IS). This 
situation was assumed to be undesirable. The findings showed that desirable 
relationships between scale values and satisfaction ratings were low and did not 
support the prediction. However, the undesirable relationships were consistent 
with the prediction. 

Person-environment con^ruetKy and thoughts of dropping out. In one study, 
previously mentioned (Pervin& Rubin, 1967), it was hypothesized that the larger 
the discrepancy between a student's perception of self and his perception of college, 
the more likely the student would report a desire to drop out of college. Four 
questions were used to measure the student\s reported probability of dropping out 
of college. These questions asked the student to report whether or not bethought he 
would drop out of college for academic (poor grades) or nonacademic reasons 
(personal rea.sons, transfer, etc.);and the frequency of these thoughts of dropping 
out of college, In general, the findings supported the prediction: discrepancies 
between Self and College^ 5tV]f and Students, and College and Ideal-College were 
significantly related to reported thoughts of dropping out for nonacademic reasons. 



Odier Relevant Reseaveh 

i'Aril and s<H'ial desirability. A study by Pervin and Lilly (1967) explored the 
relatii^nship between social desirability and semantic differential ratings. Social 
desira bilily was defined as the need to obtain approval by responding in a culturally 
appropriate and acceptable manner (Crowne & Marlowe, 1960). The subjects 
included in the sample were 50 male and 50 female undergraduates. Subjects 
responded to a semantic differential by rating the concept My Self. The concept was 
rated on 13 scales (5 evaluation scales, 4 activity scales, and 4 potency .scales). Next, 
subjects were asked to report the degree (4-poinl .scale) of certainty of each scale 
rating. Then, the subjects rated the concept My Ideal-Self on the same 13 scales, 
l-ollowing this, the subjects reported the importance of each scale as a personality 
characteristic on a 4-point scale (very unimportant to very imporhint). Finally, all 
subjects were asked to complete the Marlowe-Crowne Social Dc^irabilitv Scale 
^SD)1 • . . 



In this study, the high SD scores were related to a tendency to judge oneself 
n/^citively and to report few Self/ Ideal-Self discrepancies. This finding was 
r^ tngcr for judgments on the evaluative factor than for judgments relevant to 
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activ.'ly and potency laclors. Kurlhcrniorc. high SD scores were found to be most 
strongly related to low Sell Ideal-Self disercpancies lor the high ecrtahity and the 
high importance ratings. 

In general, the results suggested that ratings on the semantic diiterential can be 
influenced by a social desirability factor. The SD tendency did seem to become 
significant on adjectives or scales having a high evaluative loading (social- 
unsociable, good -bad, kind -cruel, unselfish- selfish, and wise-foolish). Also, from 
the tiesulls of this study, it seems that defensive ncss may affect self and ideal-self 
judgments. 

Summary 

In general, the relevant data suggested limited support for the theoretical frame of 
reference of the transiictional approach. I he data provide some, albeit not total, 
confidence in the reliability and validity of the TAPE questionnaire in institutional 
research. Wuhin certain limits, the results of the studies do suggest that TAPE is 
u*^eful in the exploration and comparison of different college environments, in the 
analysis of sources of di.ssonance within a college environment, and in the analv:as 
of Siitistaction as a function of student-college interaction. Most of the research 
that has been conducted has focused on the congruency-siilisfaction hypolhcsu: 
three of the four studies in this area lend support to the hypothesis. The congruency- 
achievemcnt or performance hypothesis has not been empirically explored using 
the transiictional concepts. Although additional research clearly needs to be 
completed in order to verify and to generalize the transiictional approach, it is of 
interest to note that there have been no published studies using this approach after 
1%9. 

Evaluation 

Research on the transactional approach is obviously sparse. I he findings thiit do / 
exist generally support the congrueney-sutisfaction hypothesis. However, the 
congruencN' hypothesis has been studied with vet>' few other variables. Additional 
research is clearly needed, if the theory is to survive in its present form. 

l o dale, all oi the studies testing the theory have been conducted by Pcrvin and his 
ass(x:iates on a homogeneous population (college students). High .school students, 
those who do not attend college, faculty, a^,< in i.st ration, and college graduates 
have not been represented. Nor has the theory sampled older populations. Existing 
evidence docs not indicate whether the theory is applicable to the large noncollegc 
populiition. 

Additional problems seem evident in Pervin*s formulation. For instance. Pen'in 
(l%Kb)a.s.sumes that individuals find large discrepancies between their perceived 
selves and ideal-selves lo be painful. From this assumption, it is hypothesized that 
Ku^h discrepancies will be related lo dissatisfaction and low performance. However. 
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it ir.ay be Ihnl some individiuils are more tolerant than others of dilTerencesand are 
more Hcxiblc in coping with such dilTerences (Pervin, 1967b). For example, an 
individual may be able to alTect or redefine his environment in order to reduce his 
reelings of dissatisfaction and improve his overt perl'ormance. In general, neither 
the rolevanee nor .he exact fimction of personality variables arj treated in the 
t ra nsacl iona I approach. 

With respect to the overall status of the theory, how does the theory rate in terms of 
the criteria discussed in the first chapter? In regard to coniprehcnsivencss. the 
approach has limitations. The processes underlying the development of the self 
concept and the ideal-self concept are not discussed. FurEhcrmore. the environment 
is psychologically defined (by TAPE), but it is not defined in a physical sense. The 
assumptions and concepts that make up the theory are explicitly stated, albeit 
.somewhat camouflaged in the earlier writings. The concepts of change and learning 
arc not integrated components of the theory. Pervin does suggest that if college is to 
be a growth cxperi*:nce some person-environment incongruency seems 
;:dvantageous in order to stimuliUe change. It makes sense that personal change 
must assume to some extent the acquisition (learning) of .self-knowledge. On the 
other hand, attitudinal or behavioral change may not require conscious learnihg. In 
any event, Pervin does not operationally define the concepts of learning and 
change. 

In general, the approach views human behavior within a tramuctional and an 
interactional framework. Pervin seems to use these two concepts interchangeably, 
if not ambiguously. The interactional framework suggests a cause and effect 
relationship among objects. The transactional framework involves objects relating 
to one another within a system. Pervin u.ses both terms in his work. Thus, the 
emphasis on the transactional framework does not necessarily eliminate tJ* ? cause 
and elfect relationship among objects. The theory does include empiriail findings 
from related areas; research and relevant theor\' is included that focuses on 
performance and .satisfaction as a function of the interaction between the individual 
and the environment {Pervin, 1968b). The theory needs improvement with respect 
to the parsimony of concepts introduced to account for performance and satis- 
faction behavior: the theory is perhaps too parsimonious. For example, as 
mentioned, the theory does not include the concepts of learning and change. The 
theor>' is more descriptive than explanatory. Little attempt is made to explain the 
origin of discrepancies between perceived selves and ideal-selves. Finally, the 
empirical research generated by the theory has not been extensive. It/loreover, the 
extant findings are mixed, and suggest only limited heuristic value of the approach 
for iutrain.slitulional research and student-college interaction research. 

Pervin\ operational definition (TAPE) of the environment tends to vary from his 
conceptual plan. Pervin originally stated that for each individual there are 
environments (interpersonal and noninterpcrsonal) which tend to match or fit the 
individuaPs personality characteristics. This suggests thai an interpersonal 
Q "ronmeni is defined in terms of the characteristics or perceptioris of its members. 
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rinis. opcrationjilly the cnvlronmcni may bo measured by taking a consensus or by 
aggretratint: so It- re ported perceptions. This method (us employed by Stern. 1970) 
seems to produce a reasonable estimate oi the psychological interpersonal 
environment. However. I^^rvin operationally defines the environment in terms ol 
each individual's sell-reported perception. The environment is dclined as it is 
individually perceived. No attempt is made to estimate the actual p.sychological 
environment by aggregating perceptions. 

In his work. IVM vin(19()8b) refers to a no ninterpersonat environment. This suggests 
a need for some measurement of the physical environment. It alsosuggeststhatthe 
environment be defined independently of the individual's behavior. Yet. f^er\'in 
operationally defines the individual and the environment according to. the 
individuaTs .sell-ivported perceptions. He makes no attempt to measure the 
objective or physical environment. In short» it would appear that his actual 
operational definition of the environment varies from his conceptual analysis of it, 

A wider ba.se of data i.s needed before the adequacy and contribution of the theory 
can be .satisfactorily judged. I he transactional approach needs to be studied in 
college and noncollege populations. However, as mentioned, empirical research 
based on this theory has been nonexistent since about 1969. 



Thvorciical implianions 

In one study. Pervin (1967a) explored the directional hypothesis that an 
environment which tends to reduce the discrepancies between the individual's 
actual .sell and his ideal-self will stimulate increased satisfaction and personality 
growth. He predicted that an individual would report .satisfaction if the college was 
perceived as moving the student toward his ideal self. The results did not support 
the desirable relationships between scale values and suti.sfaction ratings. Generally 
speaking, students did not report satisfaction with an environment that they 
perceived as movi ig them closer to their ideal-.seJf, On the other hand, the 
undesimble relatior ships were consistent with the prediction. Students did tend to 
repor* dis.satisfaction with an environment that they perceived as not moving them 
toward their ideal-self. The theoretical implication that may be derived from this set 
of findings is that students may be more aware and sensitive to cognitive- 
inconsistency than they are cognitive consistency. People tend to dislike imbalance. 
I herefore. they may be more ready to express theirdi.ssatisfaction (in an attempt to 
influence the cognitive dis.sonance) than they are to report .s;Uisfaction with 
rewarding situations or events. In fact, it \\, possible that people may in j'cneral be 
more prone to express dissatisfaction than satisfaction. Thus» it might be argued 
thai Pervin's basic prediction in the above study is inconsistent with the first 
...^iniption of his theory (that individuals find large discrepancies between their 
n |/^ved actual selves and perceived ideal-selves to be painful). The above suggests 
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llic opposite ol rciMirs major prediction. A student is likely to report 
diNsiiliskielion uiih iin ein ironnient tha^ he perLvi\esiis not movitiii hinuouard his 
idcal-seir (as ilie liiKli?i^iis ot llie NUid> corroboraled). 

huplhaitofis jar Rcscanh 

Although 110 rosearefi known to the author has been conducted duringthe past lew 
\cars. I>er\ in ( I 9fi7h) has siiggesled (oiir potential areas in which the tri! 'isaciional 
approach be iinplcincnted. Research t>n tnt minsntuiional \ariablcsu oitld be 

incaiiinglal. In this area investigators eotild study ditlerences between males i:nd 
leinak's. members ot dirierent college years, place ol residence, or members oi the 
graduate school. Other problems in this aiva to be explored are related to the 
characteristics o! colleges which stimiijate large perceived discrepajicics. A second 
research area (il interest in\ ()lvcs interinstiliilional variables. Here the researcher 
might study siu.h variables as si/e, complexity, type ol college (public, private, and 
pri\atc denominalional). and 2-year or 4-year colleges, l-or example, of cl':ar 
empirical interest are the characteristics of heterogeneous colleges that might serve 
as a "butter" lor an indi\ idiuil. in that perreived discrepancies do not necessarily 
lead to dissatislaetion (IVrviij. l%Sa). Personality would appear to be another 
significant area lor research. Individuals with diHerent personality patterns 
probably cope \sith discrepancies between themselves and their environment in 
ditJerent ways. Research in this area might investigate the diirerenees het veen 
regular an I experimental college programs and between students who arc memhs:.^s 
ol protest groups and those who are not. Finally, of sigiiilicance too. is 
methodological research pertaining to instruments in conjunction with the theory, 
l uturc -ork in this area might analyze individual scale scores, factor scores, and 
the tlirectitui and distance of pcrcei\'ed discrepancies. 

IVrv ji suggests that a student n;ay tend to be more satisfied and productive in a 
college t!ial does not offer him an e.xacl fit. A somewhat imperfect match presents 
opportunities for change. I.APH may be used in estimating the student-college fit or 
the degree of mis-t it. as it were. Bui In using such estimations, (he counselor must Sc 
willing lo place slightly rounded pegs in slightly squarcLLholes, and hope thtv 
eventually come lo belter fit each other. In using TAPii the distance and the 
dircdion of differences in ratings could be of significance. It might turn out I hat the 
distance ard the direction of differences fo. bp'.inunn growth and change vary from 
one indiv idual to another; if so. this would miikc the prediction task difflcuh, to say 
the least. However, it is. possible that meaningful rnn}^cs of distance. could be 
established, and u.sed to determine a reasonable match between the student and the 
college-..: 

In terms of diagnosis in coun.seliF^g. I API; might be used to identify a coucciit 
diserepancy ( Self. Stude nts. .5elf Faculty. Self Administration, Self College. 
Self idoal College. and Self- Ideal-Self);' which in turn might suggest an area of 
^x'rsonal difficulty. A goal in the counseling proce.ss might tiicn involve some type 
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ol th.miihi or k'hav 'oi-:il nxxJilicijlion iiinicd at reducing! dissonance and hopcrullv' 
to improN ing satistaclion and pct lortnancc, l lic task uoiild bo one ol cither 
ehaniiing the individual or his ens ifonment in order to reduce the existini: strain or 
dissonance. Aruulicr aliernauve, o( course, uoidd be 'o nunc the iiuliN (dual to a 
ditlerenl more compatible environment. 

In general, the theory does not suggest leehnii|iies I'or eoiinselor.s beyond the notion 
(hat experiences should he developed or sehedtiled tli.U laeiliiate personal grow th 
and development. lIovNe\er. Pervin does not olTer an analysis ol" exactly vvhal is 
meant b\ *'persi>nalgro\Mli** or "development." Nor does Pcrv in suggest a means by 
vvhieli one determines whether such personal progress is taking place. H al all. Still 
in all. the ilieory might be useful in at lea.si helping a counselor lo idenlify some of 
Xhi: futwniiai pnthk'ms that might eonfrtnit students during certain stages (d their 
development during college. The identilicalion of these potential problems might 
aid the eoiin.sclor in the de\'e[opment ol' preventive techniques as well as in 
eomhiitiiig the problems wiieii they appear. (Jiven the significance of thisarea. it is 
disappi>inting that Perviii did not broach the analv'sis of de\elopmental stages. 

Ihe seventh and tinal chapter ol'lhiK monograph' will attempt lo compare the 
theories on a nnmber ol substantiv e attributes and in terms ol t he f ormal adequacy 
'•1 each theory. 
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In this monograph lisc major theoretical viewpoints toward the dynamics 
underlying the relation between the individual and his environment have been 
reviewed in et>nsiderablc detail. In general. Lew in 's dictum that "behavior is a 
I'linetion ol' personality and environment" appears to be a basic assumption of all 
live viewpoints. Having evaluated the theories, described relevant research, and 
discussed perlincr-t iinplications, it would now seem appropriate to analyze certain 
similarities among the theories (that do exist along with the diilerenccs that distin- 
guish theoi). The theories will initially be compared with respect to how well each 
meets the overall criterion of substantive generality. !na later sect ion of this chapter 
the formal adequacy of each theory will be treated. At that point, particular 
emphasis will be on how well each theory has generated research. In terms of 
evaluation, this criterion Ciimishcs i>ne of the most telJing comparisons that can he 
made among thei>ries. 



In this section, the focus is upon similarities and differences in ami em ol" the 
theories rather than in their /if>;/». The theories are to be compared in their 
trciitmcnt of the following aspects: heredity, early experience, purpose, reward, 
development, concept of the person, measurement of the person, concept of the 
environment, measurement of the environment, the person-environment 
relationship, the outcomes for the individual, and the interdisciplinary anchoring. 



rhe part heredify factors play in determining behavior is not really emphasized by 
any of the theorist.s herein discussed. Holland docs mention that an individual's 
personality type is the product of the interaction between his heredity, cultural and 
personal forces, and the physical environment. Also, in Murray s(1957} need-press 
theor\', which forms the basis for Stern's work, a distinction is made between types 
of needs. The primary needs are linked to characteristic organic events and typically 
refer to physical satisfactions. The secondary" needs (achievement, exhibition, 
dominance, etc.) are presumably derived from the primary needs and are not 
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ilirccllv LOiHicctctl witli an\ specific organic processes nr pl\ysiciilsatislaclions. The 
remaining iheorisis (Per\in, Barker. Newenmb, C lark & Tniw) place liiile 
em pi i;t. sis on tills arc;!. Ntost generally . hereililan taciorslend initio bcenipliasi/ed 
in cither tlicoiA or the research ol these theorists. 

hirly lix/H'rii'fUv 

Another area in which the theories sary is the analysis ot" the importance of early 
ile\elopmental experiences com|xire(.l with later experiences. I'ut in somewhat 
oNcrsiniplificd terms, (he question is whether I he theory assigns more importance to 
experiences taking place in childhood than to experiences taking place at later 
stages ol devclopmcnt. Holland empliasi/.es (and empirically explores)the impact 
on the tlevelopment of a personality t>'pe of childliood experiences with parents and 
social pressures in early adolescence Stern does not discuss early experience 
Huwc\er, Miirriiy (}957} upon whose theory Stern based much ol* his own 
w ork suggests that the history ol the organism is the organ isni. The individual is a 
composite ol liis past experiences. I lie other theorists{Pervin. Barker, Newcomb, 
Clark & Trow) tend to place little explicit emphasis upon early experience Rather, 
they seem to emphasi/e the importance o t' li nders t a nding the present. According to 
Hall and l.ind/ey (1957) there is a tendency tor theorists who emphasi/c the 
importance of tlie environment to minimi/e the iniportance of events taking place 
early in de\'elopment as well as hereditary' factors. In this regard. Barker in 
pa riicidar seems to be nu^rc intercstcci in what is "out there*' (in the environmcnf/ 
rather than what miglit be said to "inhere" in the indi\'idLial. 



I'itr/>(>s(' of .\Iiin 

The significance of man as a goal-striving and purpose-oriented creature is accepted 
by most theorists. To Holland, people search for cn\ ironmetits consistent with their 
personality type I^Tvin suggests that there is a basic tendency for people to move 
toward a slate of cognivive consislcncy. The Slern model views individuals as 
inicracling with various en\'ironments according to the degree to which these 
environments gratily or frustrate their needs, Barker in his theory suggests that 
people function to maintain behavior settings. Finally, the subcultural approaches 
implicitly suggest that people seek out environments which tend to be consistent 
with their personal characteristics and trails. 

Rcinforvenwnt 

The relati\e importance of reward or reinforcement as a determinant oi" behavior is 
emphasized in only certain ofthe theories. In its contemporary form, the so-called 
law ofeffect states that only those responses that are accompanied by a reward or 
pleasure will be retained or learned. Murray and Stem perceive the individual as 
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intciactinL! wiih cii\ iionmcnts accDitliiiii io the ticiircc lo which lhc\' LiriUHy or 
trustralc his nccils. Ili)ll;md in liis work suiiLicsls ihul coiiiirucm pcrsDn- 
cm iri)nniciit rc kit ions hips stimulate saiislaction. achic\cmcnl aiul personal 
stahilil\. liarker iiuJieales thai people hinetion lo maintain heha\ lor seltinLis in 
order that the\ nui\ continue lo deri\e the satisfactions ol these scttin^is, I*er\ iii 
emphasi/cs that imbalance. inconiiruitN and dissonance arc painful states; 
csseniially. there is a tendenc) for people ti.- want to a\i)id that which is not 
rewarding;. In ^icneral. then, these theorists tend to inelude reward or reinloreement 
(implieilK if not al\\a\ s explieitly) as a determinant of beha\ ior. liven amon^: (he 
Mibculture models, some researeh eondueted b\' Neweomb sULiiiests that members 
of specific siibeiiltiires may tend to maintain that is, reinforce cxistini; attitudes 
and beha\ iors, 

y/ic Ih'wlopnwntal P/H'.v.s.s 

The locus on the learninii process by the theorists under consideration is limited. 
Most of them ha\e been content to \ iew development in terms of^ieneral principles 
sueh as maturation, self-aetuali/ation. or iirowth rather than aitempt invito provide 
a detailed picture ol the learning process itself, I*er\ in suggests that a certain degree 
of pcrson-cn\ ironment ineongruency is desirable, so thai growth and change might 
be stimulated. Stern indicates that some need-press patterns may tend to stimulate 
self-enhancement and scll-actuali/ation, Holland, albeit wi'h limited success, has 
empirically explored the hypothesis that parental attitude factors are ii major 
influence on the pattern of personal orientations that an individiial develops, 
Harkcr. as part of his behavior-setting theor\'. indicates that the characteristics of 
settings are not only perceived but also suggest certain kinds of behavior to 
participants. Theories based on the importance of subcultures imply that the 
attitudes and \ a lacs held by members arc learned in the particular subeultural 
environment; thus, the .subculture has an impact on its members. l:vcn given these 
considirrations. it must be ci;n eluded that the analysis bs these theorists of the 
learning process, individual change, and or development is sketchy. 

Ci»n {'i>i t)/ ihc /'crson 

The theories vniy ':onsiderably in thcirconccptuali/atiiin of the person. Two ofthe 
theories ha\e no theoretical concept of the person, and although Barker 
theoretically maintains that both the individual and theenvironment must betaken 
into account in predicting behavior, his work eniphasi/es only the en\'ironmental 
component (and the impact of theenvironment upon behaxior). The subcuitural 
approaches haw no stated concept of the person; the emphasis is upon describing 
the environment and the impact ofthe environment upon its members. Holland, 
to the contrar). docs oifer an explicit concept of the person in his work: he 
anah/es the person in terms of personality types (clusters of traits), riiese types, 
it is argued, represent common oiueomes of growing up in oin- culture, an 
Q indi\idual acquires certain preferences and interests as he develops, and these 



reflect his personality. Stern's theory concept uali/es the person in tcrnis of his 
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social needs. A need stiitc is characteri/.cd by the tendency in want In perform 
, aelions of a ceriaiti kind. Man consists of a pallcrn of needs, for each of which he 
seeks satisfaction and gratification. Pervin's concept of the person is more 
phcnonicnoloLiical in nature than arc the others. He \ ic\vs the person in terms of 
llVc person's picture of iiiiriscll' that i.s. his self-concept. Moreover, reality 'Is" as 
mun /;mrm'.yit to be. 

Measurement of (he Person .. 

The theories use different methods to operationalize their concepts of the person' 
Barker, as previously noted, has no concept or operational definition of the person. 
At least theoretically, however, he does assert that the individual and the 
environment should be measured independently. Similarly, the subcuhure 
approaches have no explicit concept or operational definition or the person. 
Implicitly, however, these approaches do suggest ^hat the person may be defined or 
described in terms of common group characteristics. That is, common group 
altitudes and charucteristrcs arc informative about tlie individual members of the 
group. In Holland's theory, man is operationally defined by his responses to the 
Vocational Preference Inventory (VP!) and the Self-Directed SeaiiclMSDS). 
Holland scales operationali/ing the personality types have also beendenveiUrom 
items on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Holland argues that vccaYjonal 
interests and preferenccsarc in effect an expression of perspnalily, Het hus irses sielf- 
icported vocational interests (assessed by the VPI) to identify perscJnality 
orientation (or the person). The SDS completes a more comprehensive assessment 
compared to the VPI. 1 his instrument (the SDS) uses self-repo^rted activities, 
competencies, vocational preferences, and .self-estimates to idenlny, personality 

* orientation. In Stern's theory, the person is ope rational! zed by means of his 
responses on the Activities ihde.\ (Al). The basic assumption underlying the Index 
is that needs are reilected \x\ self-reported behavior (self-reported interests in 
specific acilv»iies). These self-repp;led preferences are assumed to be useful 
estimates of actual behavior. Finally, Pervin. in his work operationally defines the 

. per.son in terms of his seif-reporled self-concept, as gathered by the Transactional 
Analysit' ol Personality and Environwnt (TAPE): essentially then, the individual 
^,is defined in terms of" his own percepj^ions about himself.' 

Com\*pi of the Envmmnient .J'j . 

hach oi the theories' has developed, -some concept ol the environment. Ihesj^. 
conceptions vary on a continuum defined ba^sically in terms of pheiiomenologyl 
'! he least phenomenologically oriented of these theories have attempted to look al 
the environment more '^objectively." Thus^ttarker, in his work, places primary 
cmjihasis on the actual environment and tends to neglect the individual. He 
conceptualizes the environment in terms of beliavior setting— a standing pattern of 
beh,'\ytor or a related cluster of behavior-milieu parts. Behavior settings tend to 
sclcci and shape the Jbehavt.^ir of people who inhabit tJicm. Similar to behavior- 
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setting tlicor\\ ilic subciiltural approaches place major emphasis on the 
cn\ iionnient. I he Clark- 1 row model explicitly concept uali/es the environment in 
terms of subcultures, the basic theoretical assumption being thai individuals 
UNSociatcd with a subculture interact atul evidence common characteristics and 
behaviors. I he Ncwcoinb model initially defined the cn\ ironiiie:it in terms o( type 
(members' common characteristics) and later in terms ol subculture. Applying the 
terms oi' Harkcr\s frame ol rererencc co the suhcultural approaches, it may- be 
suggested that a subeuUure implicitly is a large behavior setting (or a cluster of 
behavior settings inhabited by many of the siime people). Whether or not Ihis 
application is totally correct, it is true that the subcultural approaches, like 
behavior-setting theory, propose that the environment (inthis ease, the subculture) 
does inriucnccihc behaviorof its members. Holland's concept of the environment is 
inherent in his formulation of model environments. He defines environmental 
models in termsof the situation or atmosphere created by the people whodominate 
a given environment: that is, Che dominant features of an environment are 
dependent on the typical characteristics of its members. Put simply, people tend to 
make the environment. Stern's concept of the environment is much more 
phenomeiiologiail than the theories discussed to this point. He conccptuali/.es the 
environment in terms of perceived press (private and consensual). 1 he private press 
refers to the unique and private view each person has of the events in which he takes 
pari. The consensual press is characterized by common and shared I'erceptions of 
the environment. Ill us, the consensual environment seems to be more important in 
Stern's theoretiai! frame ol rel'erence than is the private press. Pcrvin also concep- 
tualizes the environment in terms of perceptions. He suggests that an interpersonal 
environment should be defined in terms of the perceptions of its members. The 
noninterperst^nal environment, to which he alludes, is not discussed conceptually 
or operationally. Theoretically, however, he docs feel it important to conceptualize 
environment independently of behavior. 
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The measuremcfil devices axjd techniques used to operatic nalize the various 
environmental concepts vai^ /ronsiderably. Barker probably has what might be 
called the most objective 'definition of the environment. He operationally defines 
and describes behavior settings using the Behavior,Setting Survey (BSS). Before an 
attempt is made to explore the impact of a setting upon its* members, the setting 
itself is first identified and described. Barker primarily uses behavior units to 
analyze the effects of the environment on the individual. He makes no attempt to 
measure the environment as it is perceived by its members. In the Clark-Trow 
approach, environments (subcultures) have usually been identified by means of the 
College Student Questionnaire (CSQ) (although equivalent devicesare suitable). In 
the Newcomb model, as put into practice, observers have assigned students to the 
different orientations. The environments (subculturirs and orientations) are then 
described in termsof the characterislicioflheir members. This is accomplished by 
taking a census of the self-reported attitudes, values, beh^tviors,and roles people 
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cithcrcndoising orassigned toa given orientation. Again, no direct attempt is made 
io measure the environnien! as it Is perceived by its members, l-'or [Holland, the 
dominant I'eatures of an environmen! depend upon Ihe typical characteristic of its 
members. To operationally del'ine the environmental models, the linvironnicntal 
Assessment Technique (l:A'i') was developed. Although this measurement 
technique entails a census of sell-reported prererenees ol' the members oC a 
population, reactive data are not collected. EAT simply takes a census of 
nonreactive data. I'hus. the perceived environment is once again ignored. Stern, 
however, docs place major emphasis on the phcnomcnological environment. In his 
theory, the environment is opera tionali/cJ by means of four indexes (College 
Characteristics Index. High School Charaeteri.sties Index. Evening College 
Ciiaracteri sties Index, and the Organiwuional Climate Index). I he basic 
assumption behind the indexes is that the environment may be defined in terms of 
press, which are inferred from self-reported behavioral perceptions. It is possible 
that the aggregate envirt)n:nent phenomenologically may be the '*best estimate of 
the environment that can he made." In using the Transactional A'':»ly.sis of 
Personality and t-nvironment ( l APE}. Pervin clearly openitionally del'incs the 
environment in terms of sell- re ported perceplion.s. The environment is defined 
phenomenologically, as it is individually perceived. No attempt is made to 
aggregate perceptions. The I'APE data provide' .specific, individual reactions. 

TJw Person- I'Mvirounwnt Rclatkmshipund the Outcome for the Itulividual 

To some extent all of the theories reviewed foeus on behavior as a function of the 
individual and the environment. Hoi^'-cver, they do have different ways of 
conceptuali/ingthc person-environmenT relationship and the consequent outcomes 
for the individual. As previously mentioned, in Barkers theory both the individual 
and the environment are to be taken into account in predicting behavior. However, 
his actual work emphasizes the environmental component and the effect of the 
environment upon behavior. More specifically, his suggestion (supported by 
* research) is that an association ex i. "its between the number of people in a behavior 
setting and the frequency and intensity of certain behaviors em it ted by the people in 
the setting. For example, research indiciites that people in undermanned behavior 
.settings tend lo be busier, more vigorous, more versatile, and more involved in the 
.setting: and in general they seem to be persona lly more productive and more 
SiUi.sfied. 

The subculture models tend to describe the environment in terms of the attitudes, 
values, behaviors, and roles of its members. Thu.s, similar to behavior-setting 
theor\*, these approaches emphasize the environmental component and its effect 
upon behavior. An implicit assumption about the person-cnvironmefit relalion.ship 
seems to be that people lend to enter and participate in environments consistent 
with their personal characteristics. However^ there is little evidence at the moment 
that people with similar characteristics are awa a* of their common orientation and 
actually form a subculture by interacting with one another. One sludy^donc within 
Q the Newcomb frame of reference, was able lo show that members of a certain 
Lie type did lend to enter environments consistent with their orientation. 
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M*>rcovcrthc findings siiiigcslciJ tlui» thei!ri>upmomhcrsdu>.scii) li\cti>^icthcj'imd 
interact willi one anotlicr. Implicitly tlicsc rcsii^s sujiiicst thut cDnsistcnt pcrsoji- 
cuviiDnmcnt relationships may tend to slimiili/e interpersnnal satislaclion as well 
as the maiutenance and rcinttircement ol'ectifain attitudes and behaviors. 

Holland views belia\ ioras a junction ol tiie person and the cnvirunnient.althoiigli 
lie primarily seems to cmphasi/c tlie person anii not the cnvironn'.ent in this 
formulation. Holland believes that eongriient person-environment relationships 
(an I n\ estimative personality lype in an Investigative environment) lea;' lo 
predictable and understandable indi\'idual outcomes, kescarch findings indicate 
that not only do individuals tend to choose environments consistent with iheir 
personal orientations, but that congruent person-environment interactions are 
associated with reported personal and vocational stability and s^uisfaction. 

I hc basic assumption of Stern's theor>' is that behavior is a function of the 
transiiclional rehr.lonships between the individual (needs) and the environment 
(press). .Stern, like Holland, stresses llie significance of the individual: he 
operationally defines the individual and (he environment in terms of self- reported 
behavior. In his cxplonition of the person -environment relationship. Stern makes 
u.se of a congruence-dissonance dimension and an anabolic-catabolic dimension. 
As an important hypothesi.s of liis thcon'. a relatively congruent person- 
environment relationship (combination of needs and press) produces a sen.se of 
satisfaction or ruifiiiment for the individual; conversely » a re la live I v di.ssonant 
person-environment relationship (unstable needs-press combination) produces 
stress lor the individual. Further, a necd-pa*ss pattern or relationship that is 
anabolic in nature is hypothesized to be stimulating for sell-enhancement and self- 
nctui'li/ation: conversely, a need-press pattern that is primarily cataboltc is 
predicted lo hinder personal development. It should be noted that the research 
evidence does not support these hypotheses. The few need-press congruency studies 
predicting achievement and satisfaction are not encouraging: the findings suggest 
that satisfaction and achievement behavior are not functionally related to the 
person and the environment. However, the most recent research across colleges 
does suggest a certain degree of congruency between the average level of student 
needs and environmental press. The rclaiionships that have been found indiciite 
both the kind of academic environment in which a given need is maximi/ed and the 
types ol'students to be found in any given environmenl. Moreover, the need-press 
combinations seem to ci>nstilute different college cultures. Thus far. however, no 
research has explored need-press congruency wiihin a culture and ihe consequent 
outcomes for the individual. 

I hc ba.sie rationale of Pcrvin's phenomcnologically oriented theory is that behavior 
can best be understood in terms of the interactions and tninsactions between the 
individual and ihc environment. He operaliunally de tines both the individual and 
the environment by the individuaTs self- reported perceptions and his reactions to 
these perceptions. He maintains that (or each individual there arc environments 
that lend lo match the individuaKs perccpiionsuf himself. Thus, il is hyjioJhesi/cd 
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that seir-cnvimnment similarity(compared to sdf-environment dissimilarity) lends 
(o stimulate ( sell- rcpor led) higher performance apd greater satisraetion. Some ol 
the research in this area does support the congrUi?ney satisfaction hypothesis. But 
other research exploring! the hypolhesis that individuals will report more 
satislaeti<iii in efu ironmeriis that function lo reduce the discrepancy bciwecn tlie 
perceived self and the perceived ideal-sell has not been supportive. 

IfUvnii.sdplimry A m horini* 

A final question of interest (when comparing the substantive attributes of (he 
theories) is the extent to which each theorist attempts to relate his theor}' and 
findings to other disciplines. The theories may thus be compared with respect to the 
nature and degree of their interdisciplinary anchoring (to use Hall and l,ind/ey*.s 
term). Holland has analyzed behavior primarily within a p.sychological model of 
theor}' and research. JVr\ in's basic assumpiion of the painfulncss of imbalance, 
incongruity, and dissonance suggests a conceptual moc^el anchored in social 
psychology. Stern has based hi.> theory on the work of Lew in and Murray which 
seems to be oriented toward the disciplines of anthropology and sociology. 
Ht>wever, his opemtional definitions of the basic concepts drawn from these earlier 
theories a re mainly psychological in nature and implication. As part of his focus on 
ecological p.sychology. Barker seems oriented toward linking his formulations with 
the disciplines of anthropology and sociology. His naturalistic research model 
especially suggests this particular interdisciplinary anchoring. The remaining 
theorists (Newcomb, Clark & Trow) connect their formulations primarily to the 
discipline of sociology (with an emphasis on the determinant of group 
membership), in general, it may be seen that the theorists as a g^^oup are oriented 
toward the social sciences. Such anchoring certainly seems to be consistent with the 
empliasis placed on the environment within. which the behavior occurs. 

rhe discussion to this point has been intentionally broad, in the sense thai the 
emphasis has been upon the overall status of person-environment interaction 
theory ratlier than on a detailed comparison of specific theories, fhc information 
given in I'able 25 attempt.s greater comparative specificity about each of the .sub- 
stantive aspects discussed in this section. Because the theories are complex, it 
cannot be known with certainty how to classily exactly each theory on each 
"dimension." Iherefore, the judgments made in Table 25 should he viewed as 
only approximate, 

A Comparison of Formal Atlribules 

This section focuses upon differences in form of the theories, with particular 
emphasis on the heuristic value of each theory. The concern is with the adequacy of 
the development and presentation of caeh theory's structure. Generally speaking, 
each theoiy has difficulty adequately meeting any of the heretofore designated 
standards fur formal theoretical attributes. In o, > way or another, all are in need 
of improvement before they can be considered lo be even minimally adequate 
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iiciD-ss the lull iirray oi lormal crit^Y'-i- coinpivhciisi\cncs,:, cl;irit\ and explicit- 
ncss. npciiiiional ailcqiuicy. inclusion of known ci:ipiri£.'al lindings, parsimony, 
an J cmpin<:al rosea rcli generated. 

C<nnf)ivhvnsi\rfics.s 

An clicctivc theor>' should be comprehensive. It should not only generate 
predictions that are related to the empirical data upon which the theor\' focuses, bin 
also make predictions concerning a wide range of human behnv lor. Barker's theor>' 
has focused primarily on population si/c in making inferences from behavior 
settings to behavior of their inhabitants, and vice versa. The base of this theor\' 
should be broadened by exploring other variablessuch as personality, motives, etc. 
Holland's theory, too, has limiiations that restrict its comprehensiveness. Holland 
himst:lf asserts t hilt he has neglected thecconomicand sociological intlucncesupon 
behavior in his theory. Hurthermorc, the theory explains very little about the 
process of personality dcvelopmem. Anocher limitation is the unknown degree of 
the theory's applicability to w omen and older people. Evidence rclcviiiit to Stern's 
theor>" suggests that behavior is not necessarily a function of only needsand press. 
Moreover, this particular theorv^ presents little information about the processes of 
need development. Pervin's work has not at this moment been generalized to the 
noncollege population. Nor has Pcrvin discussed the processes underlying the 
development of the self concept and the ideal-self concept. The subcultural 
approaches generally seem to be restrictive in nature. Each model is based on only 
two dichotomized dimensions. Other variables may bejast as relevanl. Also, these 
models are not informative about the develop menial process of group or subculture 
orientations. In short, all the theories need to be improved with respect to 
comprehensiveness. 



Clarity and Explk ituess 

Another attribute of a sound thcoi>^ is clarity, precision, and e.xplicitness of its 
assumptions and concepts. The theories developed by Holland and Barker clearly 
and explicitly state theoretical assumptions and concepts. Holland assumes that 
interests are a reflection of perstmiliiy. Evidence suggests that vocational 
preferences, expressed interests, and personality all relate to one another, but the 
intercorrclaiions arc modest. In Barkers theory the basic assumptions are both 
iogieal and understandable, but their elaboration is amazingly complex. The 
theories elaborated by Stern, Pcrvin, Newcomb, Clark and Trow arc in need of 
improvement with respect to clarity and explicttness. One of the basic assump- 
tions of Stein's theor>' is stated clearly and explicitly, but two are only implied 
<and then onlv in earlier work). Likewise the biisic assumptions of Pervin's theor>' 
tend to he camoutlaged in early writings. In the subcultural models logical, con- 
sistent, explicit assumptions aTe not stated (although one assumption is 
implied). liaeh model is Kised on two dimensions for the most part lucidly 
|-Q presented which are dicluuomi/ed and used to approximate student groups or 
- subcultures. 
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Opvranofial Aiivquacy 

Adequacy in terms ol' the reliiibility and validity ot the measures opera tionali/ing 
the coneepts of the various theories is eerta inly a criterion of iiiiportanee. F: vide nee 
indicates lhai Ho'land's one operational definition (VIM) of the person is reliable 
and valid, and thus nay be ctleetively used in research and eounseling. In addition. 
Certain oi the reliabihty and validity data of the VPI can be generalized to the Sl^S; 
but the reliability and validity of SDS still needs to be independently established. 
The Holland scales. d;;vek)ped from SVIB items, i^avc some degree of concurrent 
validity, but additiomil work is again needed. To measure an individual's needs. 
Stern developed the A I. I'he results of a number of studies that have explored the 
validity and the reliability of thi> instrument suggcs* that the measure is 
operationally adequate for use in counseling and research. Extant researeh 
supports the meanings attributed to the scales. Pervin has ope rationalized his 
concept of the person using TAPE. The few available validity studies suggest thai 
liiis instrument should prob;ibIy be used only for exploratory research purposes. Of 
the sevc rullAPn concepts studied, the measure of self concept seems to be the most 
reliable. ' 

f'he operational adequacy of the environmental measures also varies across the 
theories. Barker developed the BSS to operationalizc his concept of the 
environment. This survey seems lo be one of the objective methods for measuring 
and describing the environment. Reliability (independent judg^:s' ratings^ has been 
explored for some of the BSS variables, and the findings indicate acceptably high 
agreement between independent judges' ratings. However, the reliability of other 
BSS variables still needs lo be studied, and no validity ( accuracy). studies have b?*en 

' reported. Barker suggests that the accuracy or validity of obtained information is 

important and may be improved by checking clerical woj'k, oblaining information 
from more than one informant, and by cross-checking findings with other 
varianies. In essence, the BSS seems to be a useful means of identifying and 
describing behavior settings even though additional reliability and validity 
(accuracy) data are needed. 1hc Clark and Trow subcullures are usually 
opera tionalized by four descriptions in the CSQ. The studies of concurrent validity 
suggest that a numberof variables discriminate among, I he students associated with 

\ the different subl'uUures. ReliabiJIity studios are few, but the existing data do 

show a certain^'onsistency in choice of .subcuhure overtime. The CSQdcscriptions 
thus seem useful for identifying self-reported subculture assiKiation, but only for 
the four defined subcultures. Therefore, the operational adequacy of the 
descriptions is in effect limited by the model itself. However, and partially 
counterbalancing to this limitation, the descriptions are clear (simple) and easily 
lend themselves to research. In Holland*s theory, the environment is 
operationali/.ed using the EAT. This instrunient takes a census of the kindn of 
people found in an environment. The technique simply involves a counting of self- 
reported preferences. Empirical evidcnirc , suggests that this mei^hod of describing 
college environments possesses moderate validity and acceptable reliability. Stem 
z:J^.^ operationali/ed the concept of environmental press b>' means of the CCT, the 
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MSC'l, the OCI. and the KCCl. The basic lalionnlc behind the indexes is that 
presses can be measured b; ' eiwiscnsual or aggregated perceptions ot environmental 
aclivilics. Data tend lo support the reliability and validity of the CCI.and thus l his 
index seems lo be operationally adequate for research and practice. Ihe other three 
indexes need further ytudy. in Per\in*s work \ APli is used to operationali/e man 
and his environment, rhe assessment is phenomcnological in nature: each 
individual reports his perception of the environment, and thus llie environment is 
defined as it is individually perceived. The small amount of existing validity data 
suggest thai the individual scales and concepts are able to discriminate within and 
between colleges. Reliability coefficients for the concepts of college and students 
are accepts ble but not high. It is evident thai additional reliabilityand validity work 
should bv- performed in order that the practical and research value of this 
instrument may be more fully evaluated. 



hh lusion of Empirical Fimiinf^s 

All of I he theories to some extent include and organize known empirical findings 
within their framework. Barker's work seems to meet the criterion of doing so most 
elleetively. He iias included within his frame of reference relevant evidence drawn 
from organizational settings work environments, community settings, higi.^xhool 
settings, and college environments. Stern in his theory has included evidencedni*vn 
from the area of personality, i.e.. behavior is a function of the individual's need sand 
the cn\ironmental pres.sures. Pervin. working within a cognitive framework, 
includes evidence that treats performance and sati.sfaction as a function of the 
interaction between the characteristics of the individual and tho.^ie of the 
interpersonal and n on interpersonal environment. Holland's theoretical stance is to 
some extent sponsored by the empirical findings in the areas of vocational interests 
and personality. Hi nally. to date, the extent to which the subcultural approaches 
have included known relevant findings is disiippointing. 

Parstntom' 

Anoiher relevant criterion of a sound theory is parsimony. A theory which is 
parsimonious iii one that is communicable and understandabletothose who read it. 
Holland's theor>' seems to be adequate on the grounds of parsimony of concepts 
introduced to explain behavior. And, in genet a I. his theory rates n^hlively high on 
communicability. He has built this theory on only two major concepts (personality 
types and environmental models). Similarly, Stern uses only two major concepts 
(need -press concepts). However, as previously noted, two of the theoretical 
assumptions associated with these concepts arc not stated. In Pervin*s work the 
concepts arc simple, but the basic assumptions are not clearly stated. For most. 
Barker's theory will be very difficult to Mnderstand due to the lormidubility of the 
concepts and the attendant detail. Inihe subcultural approaches the dimensions are 
clear and understandable, although perha|)s overly siaiplistic. It might be said that 
these subcultural approaches are in a .sense too parsimonious. 
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Empirical Research Generated 

Wc have now arrived at the most significant evaluative comparison that can be 
made among theories: how effectively do the various theories function as 
generators ol research? If a theory- can be shown to have had a "generative effect" 
upon relevant areas of research it has passed the most crucial of tests. Thus, the 
consideration that takes precedence overall others with respect to forma I adequacy 
of a theor>' is the amount of research it has produced. 

Considering Barker's work, it is clear that his theor>' has led to significant research 
which has been carried out in a variety of areas by a diverse group of investigators. 
His theory has been applied in organizational settings, work situations, group 
meetings, community .settings, and high .school and college settings. Most of this 
research has focused on the effects of setting size upon the behavior of individuals. 
A.n attempt has been made in this book to thoroughly review the existing research. 
Other sources documenting the research in this area are Indik (1963), Willems 
(l%4).and Barker(l968). Barker's theory and research methodology not only have 
had an impact on p.sychoiogical research, but also have had considerable impact 
upon anthropological and sociological investigation. 

Stern\s ''need x press = culture" theor>' has also led to a fairly large quantit\ of 
research dealing with a broad range of topics. The research issues related lo the 
theor>' have been explored in a variety of different settings (high .school, college, 
junior college, industrial, and Peace Corps) by a number of individuals. This 
research is thoroughly documented in a recent book by Stern (1970). Generally 
speaking, the theof>' has indeed stimulated research, but much of the research has 
focused on the measurement of needs independent of press (or the measurement of 
pivss independent of needs). Research on the need-press theory proper is sparse. 



The quantity of the research pertinent to Holland's Iheorj' is increasing rapidly. To 
date, over 60 studies have been carried out using the concepts and operational 
definitions of Holland -s theory. The growing interest in the theory has probably 
been stimulated to some ex tent by the newly developed operational definitions. The 
Holland personality types may now be operationaiizcd by the Vocational 
Preference Inventory, the Self-Directed Search, and by items in the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank. Another reason for this interest in Holland'stheory may 
be that the concepts and operational definitions of the theory are easily converted 
into research terms. A previous limitation of the research on the theory had been 
that much of the work was conducted by Holland and his colleagues on atypical 
samples (exceptionally talented high school and college students). However, over 
the past few years a number of studies have productively used samples of typical 
college students and typical high school students. A few studies (Lacey, 1971; 
Parsons. 1971) have successfully applied Holland's theory in actual work 
environments. As the quantity and scope of the research on Holland's theory thus 
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;iUiimcnLs. a wider data base with which to more fully evaluate the theor\- will be 
generated. 

Pervni'stheorx has been aceompanied by little researeh. !nfael,thelheor\' inelTeet 
has been empiriciilly dormant since about 1969. Moreover, the researeh that has 
been done has only dealt with a limited range ol theoretical a nti research problems. 
All of" the srudics testing the thcor} have been conducted by Pen in and his 
associates on a particular homogeneous population {college students). I'he existing 
research is primarily concerned with the seir-environmenl similarity and 
satisfaction hypothesis. More than this research is needed if the theory is to have a 
meaningful impact on the study of behavior as a function of the individual and his 
environment. 

Some research has been conducted on the subcuhural models, but it has been 
restrictive in .scope. For the most part, only the college setting has been used as a site 
for research. The main purpose of the research has beenlo describe the subcultures 
in terms of common student attitudes, interests, and behaviors rather than in terms 
of communicative sharing and actual inteniction of students. Thus, almost none of 
the research (Newcomb's work is an exception) has clearly indiaucd that 
intcractioruil subcultures exist. The existing research does not test , the models. 
However, the Clark-Trow model has served as a biisis for the development of other 
models, and it has stimulated research. But more research similar in nature to that 
of the Ncwcomb study will have to be done if these models are to have a continued 
impact on the field. 

In spite of certain limitations of each theory as a generator ofre.search.it istruethat 
all of the theories have been accompanied by some research. Many ol the 
investigations have procedural difficulties, but the fact remains that, to a varv ing 
degree, the effecliveness of each theon' indeed lias been empirically examined. 

The theories are more adequate when their research applications are stressed than 
when they are examined for counseling applications. The concepts of the theories 
by Holland and Stern seem to be the easiest to convert into research terms. The 
concepts of these theories are clo.se to the descriptive level of behavior and, 
therefore, are probably more easily translated into research terms. Ihe 
relationships between individual-environment congruency (need-press or 
personality type-model environment) and other variables (achievement, 
satisfaction, and personal stability) can be observed and related to each theor\'. The 
theon,' by Barker is not as easy to translate into research term.s even though the 
theor>' is primarily concerned with overt behaviors: the theory is operationalized by 
the Behavior Setting Survey, and although this sur\'ey is methodologically 
adequate, the process involved in actual data collection is elaborate and complex. 
The remaining theories (Pervin, Newcomb. Clark & Trow) are not especially 
difficult to implement in research terms, but there is some question about their 
operational adequacy. 



O s with the first section of this chapter the discussion in this section has been 
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broiidly gauged. Tabic 26 is more comparatively specitic by evaluating each of the 
theories for iiiecting the formal criteria. As before. I he judgments ''*adequate,""in 
need of improvemt^nt/' "inadequate" -are approximate. Ju.slifieation for these 
broad ratings Iras been presented in the preceding chapters as well as in this one. 

Final Comments 

The review of the various theoretical tjrientalions makes it evident that the area of 
person-environment interaction is a long way from having a theory that may he 
considered a full-Hedged general theory. From the present vantage point the most 
glaring weakness of the theorizing is the lack of emphasis upon the physical 
environment. Apparently, over the years, it has been assumed that orgahismic and 
social variables will be more productive in explaining and predicting human 
behavior. It may be that physical environmental variables are poor competitors in 
directly accounting for behavioral variance. However, the results are not yet in and 
when they are they may provide some surprises (Claik, 1970). There is growing 
heliefthal the physicalrnvironment does profoundly inlluence psychologicalstates 
and social behavior. 

None of the theories presented in this book begins to approach perfection. 
Additional research will probably make these theoretical orientations appear even 
more inadequate. However, future theorists will no doubt be able to benefit from 
their predecessors' errors and. hopefully, will then arrive at more sophisticated 
formulations. Whatever the outcome, these theories are the beginning from which 
greater theoretical and research sophistication wi!l become possible. 
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